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Ward Keener is applying a 
planned approach” to restore 
3. F. Goodrich’s profit leadership. 
(Management) 
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1957 1958 1959 
1953-55 Year Month Week § Latest 
Average Ago Ago Ago Week 
BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart)... 2.0) 1333) 137.0) 145.6)—142.5r 141.0* 
PRODUCTION 
RR rrr rar rere re 2,032 2,011 362 371r 368 
NN ona ea el aise ik cca ee ee eg ate ERC 125,553 97,804 105,720 112,488r 103,013 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk. daily av. in thous.)........ $52,412 $43,214 $56,626 $45,223 $47,639 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours)..........ccceccccsceecceees 10,819 12,330 13,234 12,762 12,978 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbl.).............. eee eee 6,536 6,911 6,825 6,875 6,887 
Bituminous coal (daily av., thous. of DOs sodas cane raeturdsi beens esa 1,455 1,452 1,299 1,329r 1,350 
Pe CN is cvckennaeverpeekerneassursmieeeedadeseeaneeea 247,488 317,801 331,401 317,823 332,303 
TRADE 
Carloadings: mfrs., miscellaneous and I.c.1. (daily av., thous. of cars)........ 70 64 60 59 60 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of Cars)..........eeeeeeeeeevens 47 49 38 38 41 
Department store sales index (1947-49 = 100, not seasonally adjusted)..... 121 140 145 160 151 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number).........eccccececcceeesens 198 299 224 250 273 
PRICES 
lodustrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............00- 89.2 89.8 94.0 95.3 96.0 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)......... cc eee eeeeeeeeceee 90.5 82.7 75.2 75.2 74.9 
Print clath (spat ed NOGTRY, YE). cc cece veccscccencsccvecevesesesees 19.8¢ 17.7¢ 19.5¢ 20.8¢ 20.8¢ 
Finished steel, index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)...........ccecccccccceccees 143.9 186.2 186.8 186.8 186.8 
Seve steel commpeaite (irem Aas, 16M). 5. 6cccccccccscictccesvecreveeces $36.10 $42.83 $43.50 $46.17 $46.17 
Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E & MJ, Ib.)....... ce eeeeeeeeeecees 32.394¢ 29.115¢  32.895¢  33.230¢  33.275¢ 
Aluminum, primary pig (U.S. del., E&MJ, Ib... 0... ec eee cece cece eeeeee 20.6¢ 24.7¢ 24.7¢ 24.7¢ 24.7¢ 
Aluminum, secondary alloy #380, 1% zine (U.S. del., E&MJ, Ib.).......... tT 21.79¢ 23.76¢ 23.78¢ 23.79¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.).............5. $2.34 $1.96 $1.99 $2.06 $2.07 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, lb.)..........-. 34.57¢ 34.76¢ 31.73¢ 31.60¢ 31.59¢ 
Ce Fe NN, Foes cre tee cccnevesaetetseesesesescrsiocsccess $1.96 $1.66 $1.82 $1.80 $1.83 
FINANCE 
500 stocks composite, price index (S&P’s, 1941-43 = 100).............05- 31.64 51.55 57.06 56.88 57.40 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s)...........+-+++: 3.59% 4.90% 5.28% 5.26% 5.27% 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)......... 2-2%% 3% % 43%4% 4%,% 454% 
BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks..........-+-eeeeeeee tt 61,541 60,077 60,805 61,239 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks...........-e+eeeeee tt 101,792 103,571 103,916 103,388 
Commercial, industrial, and agricultural loans, reporting member banks... . tt 31,398 30,423 30,476 30,452 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks........... tt 34,351 28,118 28,483 29,516 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding. .............eeeeeeeeeeeeceees 26,424 26,767 28,403 28,664 28,353 
1953-55 Year Month Latest 
MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK a ie ies Month 
Consumer credit outstanding (in billions)..........+.seeeeeeeeeees re $34.1 $43.1 $47.9 $48.4 
Installment credit outstanding (in billions)............+-+eeeeeeees ee ic'edaed $24.2 $33.1 $37.0 $37.5 
Manufacturers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in billions).. ....... ere $45.2 $49.3 $52.1 $51.8 
Wholesalers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in billions)............. Se ee $10.6 $12.1 $12.2 $12.5 
Retailers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in billions)..........-..+- rere $21.4 $23.7 $24.8 $24.8 
tmperts (in millions)... cccccccscccccccceccvoveccocces ak entail eS $902 $1,074 $1,190 $1,392 
* Preliminary, week ended October 31, 1959. tt Not available. 
r Revised. 8 Date for ‘Latest Week’ on each series on request. 
THE PICTURES—Cover—Ed Nano; 25—WW,; 26—(top & cen.) WW, (bot.) UPI; 27—{top) Herb Kratovil, (bot.) WW; 29—UPI; 30, 31—Herb Kra- 
tovil; 32—Noel Clark; 33—(It.) Grant Compton, (rt.) Robert Phillips; 38—Pennsylvania RR; 47—McGraw-Hil! Illustration Dept.; 72—Jean 


Rochas 76, 77-—Herb Kratovil; 86—{top) Gordon W. Cowan, (bot.) Crown Zellerbach Canada; 88—Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co.; 
90—R. G. Le Tourneau; 96— (top) Turofsky, (bot.) The Telegram, Toronto; 97—Turofsky; 107—General Electric Co.; 110—Pictorial Parade; 
+t (top It.) UPI, (top rt.) Paris Match em Pictorial Parade, (bot.) UPI; 154, 155, 157—Hugo Harper; 169, 171, 172, 176—Ed Nano; 
180—Metropolitan Insurance Co. 
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Hose helps dig a ditch that 
will detour a river 


B. F. Goodrich improvements in rubber brought extra savings 


TS machines are drilling holes 
for dynamite charges to blast out 
rock. When the job is done, a mighty 
river will take a detour down this 
newly formed channel. Power for the 
machines comes from compressed air, 
carried by hose. But on jobs like this, 
rubber hose used to go to pieces in no 
time. 

When heat from the compressor 
got into the hose, it would harden the 
rubber, breaking it into loose, gummy 
particles that clogged the machine, 


put it out of action. 

B.F.Goodrich engineers went to work 
on the problem. By adding, subtract- 
ing and changing proportions of 
rubber, they found a special compound 
for the hose that stands heat without 
scorching or hardening. 

Hose lined with this new rubber 
was made and put to work. On jobs 
where air hose used to go to pieces in 
weeks, B.F.Goodrich hose now lasts 
months, even years. 

Thousands of feet of B.F.Goodrich 


air hose are in constant use on this job. 
It’s been doing dozens of different 
jobs, and lasting longer doing them, 
even though it’s dragged over rough, 
jagged rocks, soaked in water, some- 
times battered by flying pieces of rock 

Your B.F.Goodrich distributor 
has the exact specifications for the 
B.F.Goodrich air hose described here. 
And, as a factory-trained specialist in 
rubber products he can answer your 
questions about all the rubber products 
B.F.Goodrich makes for industry. 
B.F.Goodrich Industrial Products. Co., 
Dept. M-740, Akron 18, Ohio. 


BE Goodrich industrial rubber products 














Designed for beauty and maximum low-cost daylighting 
with Johns-Manville Fiber Glass Corrulux: 


the translucent building panels 
that defy breakage 





By providing color and functional beauty 
Johns-Manville Corrulux translucent 
building panels offer new opportunities in 
the architectural design of industrial and 
commercial buildings. 


These shatterproof, fiber-glass-rein- 
forced building panels, when used for side- 
lighting, skylighting, glazing, partitions 
and awnings, provide translucency for dif- 
fused daylighting. Corrulux admits more 
usable, free daylight, cuts glare, provides 
evenly lighted, shadowless areas. 


When Corrulux goes up, maintenance 
costs go down. The lightweight panels are 
made of tough light-stabilized resins rein- 
forced with millions of high-strength glass 


Jouns-Manvitte 3/¥) 





fibers. Corrulux will not crack, warp, 
buckle or sag. It resists the effects of most 
industrial fumes and is impervious to 
weather. Ordinary rocks, hailstones and 
flying objects have no effect on Corrulux. 


Corrulux panels 4’ to 12’ in length, 26” 
to 40” wide; are easy to handle and install. 
They require a minimum of framing. No 
special flashing or caulking is needed. 


For additional information on how J-M 
Corrulux can be utilized in new construc- 
tion and for modernization of old buildings, 
see your Johns-Manville distributor. Or 
write to: Johns-Manville, Box 158, N.Y. 16, 
N.Y. In Canada, Plastic and Allied Build- 
ing Products, Ltd., Box 250, Dundas, Ont. 


JOHNS -MANVILLE 
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READERS REPORT 





Public Speaking 


Dear Sir: 

It’s great to see your spotlight 
brighten the murky swamp in which 
sO many otherwise competent ex- 
ecutives bog down—effective pub- 
lic speaking. 

Your “short course” certainly 
highlights the essentials and can 
work wonders for someone who 
recognizes his need. 

But haven’t you deprived your 
readers of perhaps the most effec- 
tive, inexpensive, and surely the 
most enjoyable method of improve- 
ment? Toastmasters Internation- 
ne 





H. WARREN ROALFI 
VICE-PRES. 
F. A. ROSSO, INC. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 

Your article on public speaking 
{[BW—Oct.17°59,p173] was excel- 
lent and should be well received by 
your readers. However, one of 
the best methods of obtaining ex- 
perience and training in public 
speaking was omitted—active par- 
ticipation in a toastmaster’s club 
chartered through Toastmaster’s 
International, Santa Ana, Calif... 

DANIEL C. KING 
TEMPORARILY EX-TOASTMASTER 
CAPT. USAF 
WRIGHT-PATTERSON AF BASE, OHIO 





CPAs vs. Lawyers 


Dear Sir: 

Your comments on the services 
of the CPA to the business com- 
munity [BW—Sep.12’59,p161] are 
most welcome. But the remarks 
Attorney Lawrence J. Hayes made 
[BW—Oct.17’59,p6] are the result 
of a constant bickering between 
lawyers and accountants. This is 
a feud which is detrimental to the 
interests of business. 

But Hayes is wrong if he main- 
tains that CPAs are not permitted 
to try cases before the Tax Court. 
They are if they are admitted. In 
the second place the fact that tax 
cases come before appeal courts is 
not so beneficial as it may seem. 
Tax cases combine legal and eco- 
nomic facts and one is as essentia! 
as the other. For this reason I pro- 
posed in my book Saving Taxes 
Through Capital Gains that in addi- 
tion to the Tax Court special courts 
of Tax Appeals be created and that, 
at the same time, a group of “Tax 
Counsellors” be set up to which 
lawyers and accountants can belong 
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after they have passed an examina- 
tion. . . . It would stop the fight 
between lawyers and CPAs. 

ARNO HERZBERG 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Dear Sir: 

I am neither an attorney nor a 
CPA—but I work with both for 
many of my clients. 

As a neutral party I find the let- 
ter of Lawrence J. Hayes [BW— 
Oct.17°59,p6] . . . to be most offen- 
sive when he states “Indeed, there 
are some who suspect that because 
the accountant cannot take the case 
all the way there may be set- 


tlements made... by the accountant 
to the disadvantage of the tax- 
payer. s 


May I remind Hayes that there 
are probably more people who sus- 
pect that attorneys take cases to 
court in order to collect larger fees 
rather than maximize the benefit to 
their client. 

If either situation is supported 
by fact—it is solely the conduct 
of a minority of CPAs or attorneys 
and I know that it is not sanctioned 
by either the American Bar As- 
sociation or the American Institute 
of Certified Public Accountants. 

ROBERT KAHN 
BUSINESS COUNSELOR 
LAFAYETTE, CALIF. 


Lower School Costs 


Dear Sir: 

Please refer to Washington Out- 
look [BW—Oct.24°59,p42]. 

I have a special interest in the 
comment “It notes a 20% decline 
in dollar volume of school bonds 
marketed during the past 12 
months, indicating a future decline 
in school construction while the 
school-age population continues to 
increase.” 

The lower volume of school 
bonds does not necessarily prove a 
decline in school construction. It 
could be that other governmental 
units have done the same as our 
small town, Kingston, Mass. 

An addition to our elementary 
school was originally proposed to 
cost an estimated $415,000, but 
this proposal was defeated in town 
meeting. A year later a second 
proposal to cost an estimated $380,- 
000 was approved and a committee 
was appointed to work with an 
architect. The plans so designed 
eventually carried an estimate of 
$277,000 and those plans were ap- 
proved. Just to complete the story, 
as we near completion of our work, 
the cost will run close to an actual 
figure of $260,000. 





We have achieved a lower cost 
and consequently a lower bond is- 
sue while acquiring the same num- 
ber of class rooms. We hope other 
communities have done the same. 
If they have not, they should. 

PauL G. ARMOR 
KINGSTON, MASS. 


Data on Aluminum 


Dear Sir: 

. . . For the past few years I've 
wondered why the yellow front 
sheet Figures of the Week did not 
include aluminum next to steel and 
copper. 

Many of us who read .. . BUSI- 
NESS WEEK need to know the price 
trend of aluminum vs. copper and 
steel. 

. Would you consider its ad- 
dition? Thanks. 
RALPH R. BLANCHARD 
JACKSON, MICH. 


e Thanks for the suggestion, 
Reader Blanchard. Other readers, 
too, have expressed interest in 
aluminum price trends. So starting 
this week, we are listing two alu- 
minum prices on the Figures of the 
Week page. We believe that these 
additions will supply the informa- 
tion our readers are seeking. 


Wrong Interpretation 


Dear Sir: 

Under the heading Insurance 
Flourishes in the South [BW—Oct. 
3°59,p47] the following statement 
was made: 

“For example, the Murchison 
brothers of Texas, haven for some 
of the Murchison family funds, re- 
cently acquired control of two life 
companies, Gulf Life Insurance 
Company in Jacksonville, and after 
a long court fight, Life & Casualty 
Insurance Company in Nashville.” 

The latter part of this statement, 
namely, “after a long court fight, 
Life & Casualty Insurance Com- 
pany in Nashville” is misleading 
completely, in our opinion. The 
court fight was not over the Murchi- 
sons’ buying working control of the 
company by any manner of means. 

Actually there was no court 
fight, but a necessary court inter- 
pretation of a trust fund in which 
some of the stock was held to as- 
certain if the stock could be sold 
under any circumstances. This was 
only a part of the block sold. 
namely, that held by the Mount- 
castle trust... 

GUILFORD DUDLEY, JR. 
PRESIDENT 
LIFE & CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 
NASHVILLE, TENN 
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THE 
NEW ARGUS 


argus ...the bright 


new name in audio-visual systems 


presents... 


DIRECT-WIRE TV CAMERA :::: $595!" 


Argus Direct-Wire T’'V is the first closed-circuit TV system 
ever developed for mass production and 
mass use. It’s yours for % the cost of other systems ! 


No installation . . . set it up anywhere— Argus Direct- 
Wire TV weighs only 16 pounds, mounts on a standard 
tripod indoors or out. Normal room illumination is all 
you need for a sharp, steady picture. 


Direct hook-up to any TV receiver—Argus Direct-Wire 
TV transmits over standard co-ax cable, which connects 
directly to the antenna connection,of any standard TV 
set. Transmits a perfect picture up to 1000 cable feet 
without boosters. With boosters, the range is unlimited. 


Built-in flexibility . . . three-lens turret— Argus Direct- 
Wire TV feeds any number of receivers under the same 
conditions mentioned above. Up to five cameras can be 
used with one receiver, each with its own channel. 
*Standard equipment: three-lens turret mount and one 
l-inch, f:1.9 lens. Argus Telephoto and Wide-angle 
lenses, shown above, are available as accessories. 


Exclusive Argus features — e Matching, companio: 
Argus TV receivers and monitors are available from 
$179.95. e Can be serviced by any Radio-TV repairman 
eAll parts are standard TV parts. You can own a com 
plete, balanced Argus Direct-Wire System for less than 
the cost of a competitive camera alone. 


a rg us Audio-Visual Systems Department, Building A 
® : 


Division of Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Name____ ___ Title 


Organization 


Address 


r 
| 
| 
| 
| I'd like more information on Argus Direct-Wire TV. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 











Discover the difference in Sylvania. . 


. Syivania Light Bulbs for every 
D a, cS ee . 
, A 
ae y Americar dustry 


















from Americas fastest growing automobile manufacturer 


plant lighting” 


E. W. Bernitt, 
Vice 


American Motors Corp. 


Sylv ania fluorescent lighting is an 
important tool on the Rambler pro- 
duction lines of American Motors 
Corporation. Sylvania provides un- 
surpassed lighting for thousands of 
precision m: inufac turing steps. And it 
cuts Operating costs because Sylvania 
gives more light per dollar than con- 
ventional fluorescent lamps. 

Actual tests show that standard 40- 
watt Cool White Sylvania fluores- 
cents, sold at regular prices, give 7% 
more light than other standard fluo- 
rescents. They last longer and deliver 
more brightness over lamp life than 
other brands. 

Make your own test! If you don’t 
agree that Sylvania fluorescent lamps 


“We keep Rambler production rolling 
at low cost with Sylvania fluorescent 


President, Automotive Operations 


give better performance, appearance 


brightness and lamp life than any 
other brand, return them to your sup 
plier for a full refund. They’re guar- 
anteed by Sylvania’s exclusive Ligl 


& 


Insurance Policy. 


Fora sample copy of the 
Sylvania Light Insurance 
policy, write to: 


SyLVANIA LIGHTING Pri DUCTS 





Dept. 9L-1411, 60 Boston St., Salem, Mass. 


In Canada: Sylvania Electric (Canada) Ltd. 


P. O. Box 1190, Station “O,” Montreal 9 


¥ SYLVANIA® 


Subsidiary of 


GENERAL TELEPHONE & ELECTRONICS 


Sylvania Fluorescent tamps maintain 
more than 7% greater output 
throughout useful lamp life. 
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Republic High-Performance 


In the Convair 880—the world’s fastest jet airliner—speed, economy, 














and medium-range operating requirements dictated the use of thou- 
sands of pounds of high-performance metals. Working closely with 
design engineers, Republic Steel supplied: 


TITANIUM to increase strength-to-weight ratios ... permit 
lighter weight with increased strength. 


ENDURO® STAINLESS STEEL to increase heat and corrosion- 
resistance at elevated temperatures. 


ALLOY STEEL to increase strength of major structural com- 
ponents ... provide an extra margin of “beef.” 





Republic has pioneered in the development and production of new 
metals to increase strength, resist heat, reduce weight. With constantly 





expanding research as well as production facilities and capabilities, 


STAINLESS STEEL IS USED IN LEADING EDGES of the 880's Republic is the nation’s largest producer of high-performance metals 
vertical fin and horizontal stabilizer where anti-icing ; " ‘ a 

is accomplished through electrical heating of the metal. —titanium, stainless, and alloy steels. 

Use of Republic ENDURO Stainless Steel increases : 
strength and heat-resistance, permits thinner, lighter Let us help you find the most advantageous uses of these metals in 


gages. Types 301 and 302 are readily formed into : . : s 
dedved capes by extd-tematinn, downing, ond tand- your project. Return the coupon for complete information without 
ing operations. Mail coupon for complete details. obligation. Please indicate if you would like a Republic Metallurgical 


Specialist to call. 


EPUBLIC 


RR) Woldi Widest Range of Standard. Stools 
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REPUBLIC’S NEW 
HIGH-STRENGTH POWDER, 
; TYPE HS6460, 
is ideal for sinterings of highly 
t stressed components. Provides 
minimum tensile strength of 
60,000 psi at 6.4 density as 
e sintered ... 100,000 psi after 
heat treatment. Less than 
.004% shrinkage from die 
» size at 6.4 density. Available 
in quantities up to and in- 
te 1S we mete | SO ee et es 
y Con be wae with ne ail selene (2) lip assembly tine nose cowl—53.8 pounds 
erating equipment. Mail coupon per nacelle, 215.2 pounds per airplane; and (3) right hand 
Ss ) : for technical data sheet. — door weer ay NT _— per nacelle, = 
H ne. major orion © 
: IW EACH 880 PODLMLON, rear encine mown bec crtvagnoeheneenpew aoa 
alloy steel—grips the powerful General Electric 
CJ-805-3 engine. Republic Alloy Steels offer ex- 
a os me tag eg ratios —. pmee S S 4 
i 2 nm . 
woaieial p soca po roam hte oleae aoe CORPORATION 


tration, plus hard, wear-resistant surfaces. Send 


for additional information, 1441 REPUBLIC BUILDING + CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 











| 

| l 

| | 

; Have a metallurgist call: Send more information on: 

0 Alloy Steel 0 Alloy Steel | 

! 0 Stainless Steel 0 Stainless Steel | 

a | OTitanium 0 Titanium | 
| CT ype HS6460 Metal oO Type HS6460 Metal | 

4 | owder owder | 
| Name Title : 

y : Stee Pr / aT | Company. | 
Z| Address 
! | 


City. Zone State 





Ma ces ce ce ce ce ce cee ce ee cee ce ce cee es ee es ee ee oe —_———— 
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New from Trane! 
air conditioning 




















Formerly one large office, these three smaller offices are air conditioned by a single UniTrane unit with 
lateral duct extensions. When it was necessary to divide the space, the air conditioning system did not have 
to be touched! The new TRANE ‘“‘Wall-Line”’ system is available with TRANE shelving units that are prac- 


tical, attractive, enhance the appearance of any office. 


Trane changes climates to order 


in buses and trains, ships and planes; heats and cools factories 
and schools, hotels and homes. For human comfort or industrial 
processing —/for any air condition—turn to TRANE. 


Talk to the men who know all 4 related fields... 





Air Conditioning 


Cut air conditioning costs with this TRANE 
CenTraVac water chiller. Automatically 
supplies the right amount of cooling. Steam 
or electric drive; open and hermetic types. 











First true perimeter 
_ for business buildings! 


Exclusive ‘‘Wall-Line’’ air conditioning system provides 
continuous blanket of comfort around the building’s 
perimeter... meets your changing occupancy needs. 








Here’s the first big building air con- 
ditioning system that has been spe- 
cially designed to meet your changing 
space and occupancy needs. Gives 
you flexibility to alter existing walls 
and partitions without altering the 
air conditioning system itself! Lets 
you design new buildings with greater 
freedom as to location of windows 
and interior walls. 


It’s the exclusive TRANE ‘“‘Wall- 
Line” air conditioning system-—an 
entirely new approach to big building 
air conditioning. It’s economical, be- 
cause it requires fewer individual air 
conditioning units: in many cases, 
one unit will suffice where three would 
be required with a conventional sys- 
tem. There’s a corresponding saving 
in controls, piping and installation. 

TRANE “Wall-Line” uses lateral 
duct extensions from fan-coil Uni- 
Trane units to form a continuous 


link around the entire perimeter of 
the building. Conditioned air (cool 
in summer, warm in winter) is sup- 
plied under pressure all along the 
system. (In conventional systems, air 
rises only from the individual room 
units.) Only TRANE “‘Wall-Line’’ wraps 
entire area in a blanket of comfort! 

Versatile, flexible TRANE equip- 
ment like this is used to provide ideal 
climates in apartments, motels, office 
buildings and factories . . . buildings 
of every size and type, new or exist- 
ing. TRANE leadership in all phases 
of heating, cooling, ventilating assures 
you of superior product design, peak 
performance, with matched equip- 
ment for any job. 


Want more facts? Have your architect 
or consulting engineer talk to your 
nearby TRANE Sales Office. Or write 
TRANE, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


For any air condition, turn to 


TRANE 


MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS OF AIR CONDITIONING, HEATING, 
VENTILATING AND HEAT TRANSFER EQUIPMENT 


THE TRANE COMPANY, LA CROSSE. WIS. « SCRANTON MFG. DIV.. SCRANTON. PA. e CLARKSVILLE MFG. DIV., CLARKSVILLE, 
TENN. © TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED. TORONTO + 100 U.S. AND 19 CANADIAN OFFICES 


meen 





bogh. 
sees 


oP ee S 

Heating Ventilating Heat Transfer 
_ Heat, cool, or both with a Trang Climate Exhaust stale air and fumes, bring in out- Super-high temperatures are easily handled 
ny Changer unit. Oil and gas-fired models to side air with a rugged, dependable TRANE by durable, compact, lightweight Trane 
— heat any home, store or office. Matched Fan. Many special models to handle any eat Ex ers. Help create the special 
_ cooling units provide summer comfort. process or comfort air handling job. climates ed in industry and defense! 
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| Industry’s Chemicals: 





tions, “required reading.” 


WHAT’S MAKING NEWS? 


In nearly every field you'll find a manufacturer who un- 
accountably seems to stay ahead of the pack. Size doesn’t 
account for it; often the larger companies wonder what magic 
their smaller competitor has that they might borrow. More 
often than not, the secret lies in a day-to-day alertness to new 
developments that pertain to his products and processes. One of 
the areas he keeps an especially sharp eye on today is the 
chemical field. Chances are he considers these advertisements, 
reporting on interesting chemicals and their profitable applica- 














Chemical policemen 
arrest product impurities 


When troublemaking metallic 
elements threaten to disturb the 
stability of a product, an energetic 
group of chemicals known as 
chelating agents goes into action. 
With their chemical “‘claws’”’ they 
seize the culprits and isolate them 
from harmful activities. 

This type of chemical police action 
is finding wide application in manu- 
facturing today. Three of the best 
known chelating agents, Versene®, 
Versenol® and Versenex*, tackle varied 
assignments that require the disciplin- 
ing of metallic ions—keeping soap clear, 
cosmetics pure and pharmaceuticals 
fresh from plantsite to bedside. 

Who wants dirty soap? No one, ob- 
viously. But clouding in liquid soaps 
and shampoos caused by metal ions can 
certainly give them a “dirty” appear- 
ance. Versene 100 renders these ions 
inactive, keeping the soaps pure and 
good-looking. The cleaning power of 
soaps in hard water can also be 
enhanced by restraining hard water 
minerals in the formulations with Ver- 
sene. 

Almost any product containing lano- 
lin can be improved by a dash of 
Versene. It thwarts rancidity, discolor- 
ation and precipitation in many different 
cosmetic preparations. Pharmaceuticals 
are kept free of oxidation and discolor- 
ation by this versatile chemical. 

Streaks and stains, the nightmare of 
the textile industry, are often caused 
by iron ions in the fabric. Special Dow 
chelating policemen neutralize these 
ferric troublemakers, leaving a clear 
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track ahead for cloth makers. 

Stretches rubber makers’ dollar. An 
excellent example of how Dow techni- 
cal service specialists work with differ- 
ent industries on chelate applications 
is their work in rubber. For several 
years Versene products have been used 
to increase the speed and uniformity 
of the polymerization reaction. Recent 
investigations by Dow technical 
personnel indicate that Versene 100, 
rather than the more expensive chelat- 





ing agents previously used, may be 
employed in conventional polymeriza 
tion The result? Substantial 
savings in polymerization costs. 

Other applications for Dow chelating 
agents range from agriculture to meta 
cleaning, from leather to paint. Dow i 
continually working in developmenta 
areas to provide a wider range of 'spe 
cialized chelating agents for mam 
different applications. 


systems. 


*TRADEMARK OF THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPAN 
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Many hard water problems are alleviated with soaps 
containing Versene chelating agents. 
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CLINIC FOR CAR CHEMISTRY 


With the new models just making 
their debut, automotive engineers are 
hard at work on next years models 

. and on the ’62’s, too. And chemistry 
is playing a larger and more important 
role in their activities. Tomorrow’s cars 
will depend more and more upon spe- 
cialized fluids such as those now under 
development in Dow’s two Automotive 
Chemicals Development Laboratories. 





Cool by boiling? Work now in prog- 
ress at Dow concerns synthetic lubri- 
cants for the engine and transmission, 
new antifreezes for use with aluminum 
engines and more efficient brake fluids. 
One project, still in the experimental 
stage, is ebullient cooling. It involves 
cooling an engine by boiling a liquid. 
In all this work, Dow is attempting to 
anticipate the chemical requirements 
of future automotive designs, and be 
ready with the right fluid for the job. 


Creative chemical research at Dow is playing an increasingly important role in 
automotive design and engineering. 


MULTI-USE POLYOL 
Dow's high quality synthetic glycerine is 
used in cosmetics, drugs, paints, foods, 
explosives, paper and many other prod- 
ucts. Available in three grades: Synthetic, 
U.S.P. 96% and U.S.P. 99.5%. 






Boing ee 
LONG-LIVED WOOD 
Railroad ties, telephone poles and fences 
last longer because the wood is treated 
with clean Pentachlorophenol. Penta- 
treated poles build a warehouse for as 
little as $1.50 per square foot. 


PHARMACEUTICAL INGREDIENTS 
Dow makes a host of products that phar- 
maceutical manufacturers, in turn, make 
into a host of products. They range from 
analgesics to aspirin and from salicylates 
to sedatives. 


FAST FLOCCULATION 
Separan™, the super flocculant, finds ex- 
tensive use in both the mining and pulp 
and paper products industries. It quickly 
flocculates ore in solution, settles waste 
problems in a hurry. 
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GOOD MIXER AT 
PRODUCT GET-TOGETHERS 


Many formulators who had difficulty 
getting one material to join with 
other in their products have found 
Dowanol® solvents the perfect match 
maker. These versatile Dow solv 
have so many useful properties that 
their applications in industry are aln 
unlimited. That’s because they're « 
patible with a host of materials, incl 
ing water and organic substances 

For example, a Dowanol® solvent 
can be used to couple water with 
chlorinated solvent (insoluble in wate: 
to produce a cleaning fluid that removes 
both water-soluble and petroleum 
soluble stains. Dowanol products d 
yeoman service in paints, lacquers, vai 
nishes, dyes, inks, cosmetics, brake 
fluids and many other products. Exte: 
sive facilities are maintained by Dow ¢ 
help both industrial and specialty { 
mulators develop new products. 


x~wek *& 


WE'D LIKE TO HEAR FROM YOU 
Could we be of service on any of the 
Dow Chemicals discussed in this adver- 
tisement? For more information, write 
fo THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Midland 
Michigan, Chemicals Merchandising De- 
partment 610AF11-7. 






DOW CHEMICALS 
BASIC TO INDUSTRY 


Glycols, Glycol Ethers 
Amines and Alkylene Oxides 
Solvents * Benzene Derivatives 

Inorganic Chlorides 
Germicides * Alkalies and Halogens 
Fungicides * Herbicides * Fumigants 

Hundreds of other Chemicals 


Plastics * Magnesium 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Midland, Michigan 














Columbium 


makes possible 


this unique 





new 


fine-grained 


carbon steel 
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d GLX-W with the steel you use 


ine-graine 





Compare f 


For proof on how GLX-W can cut your production 


Great Lakes adds a precise amount of columbium to 


hone Great Lakes Steel Corporation, 


costs, write, wire or p 


good-quality carbon steel. The result is fine-grained 


, Department BW 


GREAT LAKES STEEL 


Product Development D 


GLX-W steel. Here’s how GLX-W compares with mild 


carbon steels... 


e GLX-W is 50-100% stronger 


e Has greater notch toughness 
e Has excellent weldability 


Detroit 29, Michigan 


A DIVISION OF NATIONAL ST 


L CORPORATION 


e Is as ductile as other carbon steels 


e Permits designers to reduce weight up to 35%. 
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MOYNOs 


Let MOYNO'’S."“Progressing Cavities”’ 
Cut your Pump Maintenance Costs! 


Moyno’s unique “progressing cavity” principle cuts pump main- 
tenance costs because material being moved contacts only one 
moving element. MoyYNOs are constructed to stoutly resist corro- 
sion and abrasion. As shown in the cutaway model above, 
Moyno’s screw-like rotor revolves in a double-threaded stator 
forming “progressing cavities” that move material smoothly 
along, without foaming, aerating or crushing. Even where duty 
is so torturous that rotor and stator must be made of special 
resistant materials, MOYNO parts show little wear. 

In industry everywhere, and on OEM applications, MoyNos 
are proving “if it can be pushed through a pipe . . . Moyno will 
pump it!” Typical materials pumped include non-pourable pastes, 
abrasive slurries, chemicals, foods, acids, even suspended solids 
up to one inch in size. Many materials now successfully pumped 
by Moyno were once considered “unpumpable” . . . had run up 
prohibitive maintenance costs on other type pumps or ruined 
them completely. 

Capacities are available up to 500 gpm and pressures up to 
1000 psi. Off-the-shelf replacement parts are always immediately 
available. No doubt your plant flowsheet or OEM product has 
a spot where Moynos can cut costs drastically. To find out how, 
write today for Bulletin 30 BZ 


ROBBINS & MYERS, INC. 


motors, household fans, Propellair industrial fans, hoists, Moyno industrial pumps 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO - BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 
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BUSINESS OUTLOOK 





BUSINESS WEEK 
NOV. 7, 1959 


A BUSINESS WEEK 


SERVICE 


Lost jobs, lost output, lost sales. That, theoretically, is the unhappy 
sequence always threatened by a big strike. 


The fact is that such a downward spiral never has been touched off 
by any postwar strike. Rather the reverse: lost output, true—but then 
scarcities, frustrated customers, and greater demand than ever. 


Nevertheless, no other postwar strike has put us to the test this one has. 


Clearly we face another period of inventory building in the wake of 
the steel strike. With that should come record employment, record income 
for consumers. This would add up to another boom. 


And here’s good cause to be hopeful: Retail sales are holding up well, 
and Yule prospects are bright (page 34). 


Worries, to the extent that real worries exist, concern autos and 
appliances. This is a double-barreled thing: 


* Output cuts due to steel shortages becloud sales prospects. 


* Workers’ incomes are impaired by these layoffs (and, equally important, 
the same workers are pretty much ruled out as installment buyers). 


Detroit found viewers’ initial response to the 1960 cars highly gratify- 
ing. Presumably this will carry forward even if cars get scarce. 


But the auto people aren’t anxious to go on any such presumption. 


They wanted to turn out the cars now and test their market thoroughly. 
Then they would have been able to set up output schedules for 1960. 
But, as things are, they’re faced with rebuilding dealers’ stocks (once they 
get the steel) without knowing how many cars dealers will need. 


Auto production in October barely pushed above the 500,000 mark, 
nearly 150,000 short of what the industry was shooting for. 


Meanwhile, the trade is estimating that dealers sold some 550,000 


U.S.-built cars last month. Even if the sales estimates are optimistic, 
there was nothing put into dealers’ stocks last month. 


Now sales unquestionably are topping the reduced rate of output. 


Production of cars from the start of the new-model run through Nov. 1 
amounted to just about 775,000. 


Of these, nearly 165,000 were “compact” cars of the five makes. 


Chevrolet had counted 43,000 Corvairs, Ford had turned out some 30,000 
Falcons, and Plymouth’s Valiants had just begun to come off the line. 


These totals, obviously, hadn’t begun to test buyers’ appetites. 


American Motors and Studebaker-Packard, for their part, are showing 
no fear of the “compact” rivals turned out by the Big Three. American 
not only had built 59,000 of its 1960 cars up to Nov. 1; it also was pushing 
Olds and Pontiac for third place (and doubtless will pass them this week 
as their production has just about stopped). 


Studebaker-Packard so far has turned out more than 30,000 which 
puts the company in ninth place for the model run to date. 


Keep an eye on new orders for machinery and equipment. 


Industry’s plans for such spending had consistently been outpacing 
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advance estimates before the steel strike. However there has been some 
uncertainty about placing orders since the strike began. 


This probably meant only that producers couldn’t give firm delivery 
promises under the circumstances. 


Even when steel starts to flow more or less normally, there probably 
will be some bottlenecks for machinery and parts producers. 


This undoubtedly will continue to mess up delivery schedules. 


However, the extent to which orders pick up will be an important 
factor in the 1960 outlook. If bookings come back smartly in the next 
few months, an active year in heavy equipment will be a certainty. 


Reports now at hand indicate that August may have been the only 
really slack month for new equipment orders. 


Machine tool builders reported a dip in August orders but experi- 
enced a pretty convincing snapback in September. The Material Handling 
Institute reports that its members’ orders fell to an index of 87 in 
August (with the 1954 average equaling 100), the lowest for the last 
year and the second poorest since 1953, although September bookings 
have not yet been compiled. 


September showed general improvement over August in the machinery 
orders compiled by McGraw-Hill’s Dept. of Economics. 


The index for all types of equipment other than electrical (the 1950 
average equaling 100) comes out to 182 on the basis of preliminary reports. 
This compares with a revised index of 159 for August and the recovery 
high of 193 in July. 


Most types of machinery shared in the comeback (page 2). 


Railways were rather niggardly buyers of freight cars during Sep- 
tember (though orders in this field often bunch up, and a lean month 
isn’t necessarily too significant). 


Orders for only 945 freight cars during September were counted by 
the American Railway Car Institute. That was down from 1,753 in August. 


Contract awards for industrial structures continue to show business- 
men in a spending mood—though perhaps a little less determined about it 
than earlier in the year. 


October awards for industrial building topped the year-earlier level 
by 30%, according to McGraw-Hill’s Engineering News-Record. The gain 
earlier in the year, however, had run well over 60%. 


Public construction now is falling behind after providing a backstop 
for business through the recession and early stages of the recovery. 


Engineering News-Record reports October awards for public works 
were 31% below a year ago. The year to date is lagging by 13%. The 
principal drop has been in highway lettings although public housing also 
is running sharply behind last year. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Nov. 7, 1959, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
















It shows in detail the many 
important applications for 
APECO Ply-On Laminating 
in your business. Tear off 
and mail the postage paid 
air mail reply card today. 
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APECO 


American Photocopy Equipment Company 
2100 West Dempster Street + Evanston, lilinois 


Please rush me with- 
out obligation your 
new free book on the 
APECO Ply-On Lami- 
nator 


BW 119 


Company. 
Address___ 
Zone State___ 


Individual. 


Type of Business 


in Canada: Apeco of Canada, Ltd., 30 Dorchester Ave., Toronto 18, Ont. 
in Mexico: Apeco De Mexico, S. A., Ignacio Esteva, 7, Tacubays 18, Mexico, D.F 








The important Benefits 
Only Apeco Laminating 
was et Otters Your Business 


PLASTIC ) gt 

° a 
LAMINATIP The Proved Effectiveness 

of Laminated Sales 5 

Literature and Letters ii 


How Laminated 
Protection Can Save 
Time and Money 





This new book is filled with a wealth of 
valuable information for every busi- 
nessman. Shows why you need-—and 
should use—the new Apeco Ply-On 
Laminator, regardless of the size of 
your operation. Send for yours today. 


Mail this postage paid 
air mail reply card today! 
APECO 


American Photocopy Equipment Company 
2100 West Dempster Street « Evanston, iiinois 





Nw APECO All-Electric Machine Makes 
BUSINESS PAPERS STAY FRESH 
FOR LIFE — regardless of use! 


A “DO-ALL"” OFFICE MACHINE WITH HUNDREDS OF USES IN EVERY BUSINESS 


Protects Vital Papers Sparks Sales Material 








Dresses Up Reports and Bids Rejuvenates Old or Torn Papers 


tantly seals one 
both sides of 
paper with 


tifvin 2 
titying, pr Styled by Charles E. Jones and Associates 
tective plastic finish 


Gives Business Letters the SPARKLE that SELLE! 
GUARDS WORK PAPERS and RECORDS ! 


Here is the eye-opening new office machine that 
is the talk of the business world. And no wonder, 
when you consider how many everyday office 
jobs have just been waiting for the Apeco Ply-On 
Laminator. It does everything...from protect- 
ing permanent records to adding sparkle to 
sales presentations...from putting the stamp of 
importance on executive letters to guarding shop 


Hundreds of Important A 
Get the Complete Story v 


papers from grease and dirt. It’s so easy with the 
new Apeco Ply-On Laminator! Just feed the 
paper through and it’s protected and beautified 
with a sparkling plastic finish that will never 
tear, never dog-ear and will always stand out, 
impressively. It does all this for mere pennies, 
well within the budget of the smallest firm. It’s 
the mark of a modern, up-to-the-minute office! 


cations in Ever j Business 


NEW FREE BOOK 


Attached postage paid air mail reply card will rush your free book to you. 
Find out the many applications for Apeco Laminating in your business 

and the important sales making and saving benefits it offers. It is all in 

the new free book—10 minutes’ reading important to every business executive. 


APECO / 


American Photocopy Equipment Company 
2100 West Demoster Street « Evanston, Illinois 
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You who sit in the seat of decision! 
give your office crowd a break with 
newest Office furniture by Corry 


From executive suite to the typists’ bullpen, the office crowd never had it so good. Never before could so many 
striking business settings be created so easily at such low cost. The difference is DORIC . . . a new line of office 
furniture styled to provide a range of exciting design co-ordinates limited only by the imagination of the office 


designer. §§ Sensitive interplay of line and plane . . . an imposing selection of color, material and finish com- 
binations . . . a happy blend of function with dramatic eye appeal. This is DORIC. This is careful coordination 
of furniture design to inject personality into the working environment. Make sure you have the new, fact-filled 
DORIC catalog on file. Write Corry Jamestown Corporation, Corry, Pa. 
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Steel Faces an Unsure Future 


Whatever the outcome of 
moves to end the strike, there 
will be new pressures from gov- 
ernment, the public, and labor. 


Said a steel company official this 
week: ‘““No matter what happens now, 
we're not going to be able to operate 
in 1960 the way we did before. Frankly, 
I'm worried.” 

That remark, coming in the midst of 
legal moves to reopen closed mills, 
typified a growing realization in Wash- 
ington at midweek: Even a quick re- 
turn of half a million workers to steel 
mills will not end the serious problems 
caused by the industrv’s longest strike. 
Many in steel management—and labor 
—foresee substantial and by no means 
happy changes ahead in the industry as 
a result of the 1959 walkout. 
¢ Study and Talk—Meanwhile, the im- 
mediate future of steel operations re- 
mained in doubt at midweck, on three 
separate fronts: 

Courts: The U.S. Supreme Court 
was still studying its decision on the 
legality of the Taft-Hartley national 
emergency strike procedure and the 
propriety of using it in the steel shut- 
down. 

Bargaining: Just thiee blocks from 
the White House, the Administration’s 
chief mediator, Joseph F. Finnegan, 
and a committee of top aides kept in- 
dustry and union negotiators discussing 
contract terms. The talks were not so 
pointless as they appeared. ‘They con- 
centrated on the cost of a number of 
pension and insurance program changes 
sought by the United Steelworkers— 
and of variations offered by the com- 
panies. If this issue can be compro- 
mised—in a “non-inflationary” cost 
framework the industry will accept— 
only the single, critical issue of work 
practices will be left. 

Nobody is talking—yet—on how to 
reconcile the bitterly opposed positions 
on work practices. But mediators, and 
even the parties, say the issues must be 
reconciled eventually by give and take; 
outright capitulation by industry or 
union is highly improbable. 

Unemployment: In another move, 
Labor Secy. James P. Mitchell an- 
nounced that a “further very sharp 


MEDIATOR Joseph F. Finnegan tried to reconcile bargainers while courts mull. 


rise” in industrial layoffs can be ex- 
pected “even after steel production is 
resumed,” because sericus steel short- 
ages will continue several weeks beyond 
the strike. 

Mitchell reported that secondary lay- 
offs (those outside the struck steel com- 
panies) climbed to 337,000 by Oct. 21, 
and that “sharper” layoffs occurred 
after that, mostly in the auto industry. 
¢ Long-Run Woes—But even when 


the eventual settlement comes, even if 
it’s before yearend, signed contracts and 
friendly handshakes can hardly stave off 
the long-term problems caused by th 
16-week strike. These could include 

e Strong public pressure fo 
changes in the federal labor law, pai 
ticularly to limit industrywide 
that can hurt the national econom) 
This could lead to serious proposals fot 
some form of arbitration of labor dis 


strike 
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putes in basic industries—something 


neither employers nor unions want. 
e Closer federal scrutiny of all steel 
industri bearing on 


decisions costs, 


prices, and profits 
e ‘Troubled 
tions caused by a more 
rank and file 
¢ Possible 


rela- 
militant union 


steel industrial 


Measures—Stecl 
ind labor are well 


manage- 
iware that they 
some independence in_bar- 
gaining as an aftermath of the shut- 


ment 


ine lose 


down. This is a disturbing prospect for 
both 
Sen. John IF’. Kennedy (D-Mass.) and 


others on Capitol Hill are already con- 
sidering measures tO bar further indus- 


trvwide tests of labor-management 
power (BW —Oct.31'59,p105). Their 
target isn’t just the union. There is a 


growing inclination, not limited to the 
Democrats, to blame the industry, 
too 

Since 1960 is an important national 
clection politics will enter into 
what, if anything, 
should be done to curb strikes in basic 
industries. If there is legislation, almost 
certainly it will be aimed against em- 
plovers as well as the union. 

Monopoly Count?—At the same time, 
solid front in negotiations this vear has 
attracted the intent of Con- 
gressional advocates of curbs on “‘mo- 
nopolistic” practices. A week or so ago, 
Sen. Estes Kefauver (D-Tenn.), alreadv 
watched warily by the steel industry 
because of his antitrust ideas, called in 
Edgar Kaiser of the Kaiser Steel Corp. 
He said he wanted to find out whether 
pressure was brought on Kaiser bv other 
members of the industry to prevent his 


VCar, 
consideration — of 


interest 


signing an agreement with the steel- 
workers. Kaiser replied, firmly: “Abso 
lutely not,” 


Reportedly, Sen Kefauver is far from 
sure that the steel industry's negotiat- 
ing tactics this vear are not “monopolis- 
tic’’—in spirit if not by law. 
¢ Widespread Inquiry—However, steel- 
makers are apparently worried 
over the possibility—-some sav 
probabilitvy—that the scrutiny will not 
be limited to the industrv’s negotiations 
with the United Steel Workers. ‘Talk 
is now being heard of an investigation 
of common ownership of steel mills 
ind coal or ore mines, of rate differen- 
tials between mills, or pricing policies 


even 
MOor;re 


generally, and of discount rates and 
other factors that can affect steel 
prices. 


¢ Philosophical Fight—The United 
Steelworkers union itself poses another 
problem for the industrv. Without a 
doubt, it is undergoing significant in- 
ternal changes—primarily psychological. 
Its rank and file are fighting less for eco- 
nomic gains than against contract 
changes—that is, on an issue that is 
more philosophic than monetary. 
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JUSTICE FRANKFURTER: “I cannot 
think of anything that makes less judicial 
appeal than to ask judges to speculate when 
and how a strike dispute can be settled.” 





JUSTICE BLACK: “If national health or 
safety are as broadly defined as the govern- 
ment wants, can a court ever deny the 
government a Taft-Hartley injunction?” 





JUSTICE WHITTAKER: “Mr. Goldberg, 
if you concede that ‘national safety’ refers 
to the security of the country and not to 
the safety of individuals, can you seriously 
argue that ‘national health’ means only the 
health of individual citizens?” 


Steel Gets 


At 11:05 a.m. EST on Tuesdav, after 
the traditional cry of “‘ovez, oyez, ovez,” 
the nine members of the United States 
Supreme Court in their black robes sat 
to hear the final legal arguments on an 
injunction. The historic battle over the 
use of the Taft-Hartlev law’s “national 
emergency” provisions to end the na- 


tionwide steel strike had come to its 
climax. 

The court met under extraordinary 
circumstances. The justices were to 


hear nothing about wages, fringe bene- 
fits, or local work rules—the issues that 
dominate at the bargaining _ table. 
Rather, thev were to hear finely honed 
debate on just what Congress meant 
when it provided for 80-day injunctions 
in the Taft-Hartley law, and to rule for 
the first time on whether such injunc- 
tions are constitutional. 
¢ Suspended Action—The court lis- 
tened to almost four hours of argument. 
Then it adjourned to consider the legal 
issues raised by the unions’ attorney, 
Arthur J. Goldberg. Until that deci- 
sion, the back-to-work order requested 
by Pres. Eisenhower on Oct. 19 and 
granted by a federal district court on 
Oct. 21 is without legal effect. 
The issues 

e Whether the steel strike actually 
imperils the “national health or safety” 
within the meaning of the Taft-Hartley 
law. F 

e Whether the lower courts have 
discretion to grant or deny an 80-day 
injunction and, if so, whether they 
abused that discretion in the steel case. 

¢ Whether the Taft-Hartley pro- 
vision authorizing federal courts to issue 
such injunctions is, indeed, unconstitu 
tional. 

Present in the courtroom were the 
attorneys for the parties—the union, the 
federal government, and the steel com- 
panies—and an overflow crowd. Behind 
the participating lawvers sat row after 
row of other members of the Supreme 
Court bar, law professors, and private 
attorneys. 

Farther back in the velvet-draped 
courtroom, tourists and visitors filled 
every available seat, and crowds waited 
outside for an opportunity to enter. In 
the third row of the public section, 
easily identifiable by his silver-gray hair, 
sat David J. McDonald, president of the 
striking steelworkers union. 


I. Line of Questioning 


It is always dangerous to read too 
much significance into the nature of 
questioning during Supreme Court ar- 
guments. Questions by justices are often 
regarded as a clue as to how the court 
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‘Its Day in the Supreme Court 


will rule on a case, but they rarely turn 
out that way. For what it’s worth as a 
hint, the court seemed most concerned 
about whether the strike imperils na- 
tional health or safety. 

For the union, Goldberg's basic argu- 
ment is that the government has failed 
to establish that the steel strike imperils 
either national health or safety. ‘There 
is enough steel in the country for such 
needs even if the strike continues to the 
end of the year, he said. 

Mills in operation—now including th« 

Kaiser Steel Co. plants—are capable of 
producing 25-million tons a year, he 
said. Production in the first nine months 
of 1959, he said, was almost 72.5-mil- 
lion tons—very close to the $5.2-million 
tons produced in all of last vear. 

Justice William O. Douglas, asking 
the first question of the dav, wanted to 
know the relevance of those figures. 
Goldberg replied: ““T'o show whether we 
have enough stecl to supply health and 
safetv need.” 
¢ What’s Health?—Goldberg said the 
union does not agree with the govern- 
ment and the lower courts that “‘na- 
tional health” means economic health 
or the well-being of the nation. 

“This idea permeates the govern- 
ment’s. case,” he said, “and to expand 
‘health’ in this way runs contrary to the 
whole legislative history of this law.” 

At this point, Justice John Marshall 
Harlan and Justice Douglas interrupted 
Goldberg for clarification of how he in- 
terprets the phase “national health.” 
Harlan asked if he was saving that 
“health” means the health of individual 
citizens rather than the general cco- 

nomic health. Goldberg said he meant 

' “the health of the citizens.” Justice 

Douglas added, “You mean individual 

health, not general health?” 


| Goldberg replied: “Precisely. ‘This 
phrase relates to the physical health of 
the American people, to things like heat 
| and light.” 


Justice Tom Clark quickly asked if 
Goldberg wasn’t saying that the Taft- 
Hartley injunction language could not 
possibly reach a steel strike? Goldberg 
answered: “ ‘Possibly’ is too large a 
word. It might reach steel. We say it 
does not reach it in this case, though.” 

¢ What’s Safety?—Justice Charles EF. 


Whittaker then anticipated Goldberg 
' in asking, “Well, do vou contend that 
: ‘national safety’ means __ individual 


safety?” Goldberg said he agreed that 
national safety meant the safety of the 
country and dealt with the defense and 
security of the country. 

Whittaker pressed his point: “But 
you say ‘national health’ means indivi- 
dual, not national, health?” Goldberg 
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summed up his position by replving: 
‘No, it means national physical health. 
The key is ‘physical.’ ”’ 

Goldberg challenged the lower court 
findings that the strike imperils national 
safety. He agreed first that there is no 
peril to safety and then that, even if the 
government proves peril exists, the peril 
results from a shutdown of only a 
“minute part of the industry.” This 
does not support use of an industrywide 
injunction under the law, Goldberg 
contended. 

Justice Felix Frankfurter asked: “Do 
you deny that a small percentage shut- 
down of the industry imperils safety?” 

Goldberg replied: “I do. I have a 
double-barreled argument. I also say 
even if it does [imperil safety], the court 
has no jurisdiction to enjoin’ such a 
small shutdown, because the law also re- 
quires that a strike must affect a sub- 
stantial part of an entire industry.” 
¢ National Defense—‘And what are the 
defense needs?” Goldberg asked. “Less 
than 1% of the finished steel produced 
in the U.S.” He also stated that de- 
fense needs have not topped 700,000 
tons of steel in any recent vear. 

Justice Frankfurter wanted to know 
at this point if the record in the trial 
court contains anything to show what 
defense orders are being filled by plants 
now operating. Goldberg said that there 
was no such evidence in the records, 
that attempts by the union to find out 
had been unsuccessful. 

Frankfurter and Goldberg clashed 
briefly on another question—whether a 
judge has discretion in issuing a Taft- 
Hartley injunction. Frankfurter asked 
Goldberg to list the things he thought 
“should go through a judge’s head in 
making such a decision.” 

Goldberg started by saving, “Well, 
first he should consider whether a set- 
tlement would be enhanced by granting 
the injunction. . .”” Frankfurter said this 
consideration would have to be “shot 
full of speculation.” 

The idea that judges should consider 
the effect of an injunction before grant- 
ing it had been the basis for the lone 
dissent by Judge William H. Hastie in 
the Third Circuit Court of Appeals. 
But Frankfurter told Goldberg: “I can- 
not think of anything that makes less 
judicial appeal than to ask judges to 
speculate when, where, and how a strike 
dispute can be settled.” 
¢ Constitutional?—Goldberg devoted 
only about 20 minutes of his time to 
his constitutional argument. As a rule, 
the Supreme Court seeks to avoid de- 
ciding important constitutional ques- 
tions if it can dispose of a case on any 
other grounds. 








Goldberg’s constitutional argument i: 
technical. He argued that the ‘Taft 
Hartley 80-day injunction provision 
makes the courts “part of an administra 
tive process to settle strikes—and that i 
not a judicial function of the constitu 
tional courts.” Congress did not, the 


attorney for the union charged, cast 

“politically 
make it an 
part of the 


vote on the 
decision to 
on the 


unpopular 
obligation 
union not to 


ARTHUR J. GOLDBERG: “The govern 
ment has not met the standard of proof of 
peril required, and no union should have 
to terminate a strike on the basis of such 
fragmentary evidence of peril.” 


J. LEE RANKIN: “The President and the 
lower courts agree that the country urgently 
needs an end to the strike, and the courts 
have no choice, on the facts in this case, but 
to enjoin the strike.” 
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strike—Congress passed the buck to the 
courts : 

Frankfurter commented that he could 
not see any difference between court 
review of the opinion of the President 
ind his Cabinet and court review of the 
opinions by the regulatory agencies in 
enforcing their laws. 

Goldberg argued the difference was 
that, under the ‘laft-Hartley law, once 
the President expressed his opinion, it 
was the courts that issued the imjunc- 
tion. “If it was justified,” lrankfurter 
amended 


ll. Government's Side 


Solicitor General J. Lee Rankin 
argued like a man who knows the gov- 
ernment has already won every other 
attempt to obtain laft-Hartley injunc- 
tion orders in the federal courts. He 
rested the government’s case largely on 
the ground that it had satisfied the lower 
courts that the strike was a peril to na- 
tional health or safety. 

Rankin said that ‘“Taft-Hartley did 
have a purpose. It was conceived by a 
Congress bedeviled by labor disputes. 
\s to its meaning and what Congress 
wanted to do, we have to approach it 
in light of that situation—not from the 
company side or the union side.” 

eHealth and Safety—Rankin then re- 

called the wave of postwar strikes. He 
said the ‘Taft-Hartley national emerg- 
cncy provisions were a “very careful” 
drafting of Congressional intent to limit 
the injunctions to strikes or lockouts 
that would jeopardize the public. He 
said it is “impossible to understand’’— 
as Goldberg had argued, in effect—“how 
Congress can have conveived that 
‘safety’ means national safety but 
health’ means individual health.” 

Under questioning from Justices 
Douglas and William J. Brennan, Ran- 
kin argued that national health “‘is 
much more than the health of indivi- 
duals.” But he conceded that Congress 
did distinguish between “health” and 
“safety.” 

Justice Brennan asked Rankin if an in- 
junction might be possible even though 
the government could not prove any 
peril te national health. Rankin quickly 
said: “Oh, yes. Peril to. either one is 
cnough under the law. If we are night 
here on safety—that it is imperiled—we 
do not need to reach the more difficult 
‘health’ standard.” 

Frankfurter asked Rankin if, in ask- 
ing for the injunction, the government 
had shown specifically what steel was 
needed for defense projects. 

Rankin replied that the government 
had not shown what specific plants were 
involved. But, he said, the government 
affidavits left “no question’’ that steel 
needed for certain products was not 
available from plants still in opera- 
tion. 
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¢ Defense Needs—Rankin argued that 
the government could not rely on non- 
struck plants for all its defense needs. 
“There are so many shapes, sizes, and 
qualities of steel,” he said, “that to 
assume a plant or warehouse has an 
item needed for defense just because 
it has a certain capacity or inventory is 
an impossible assumption.” 

Justice Frankfurter pressed again, 

asking, “You are unqualified in saying 
that no open plant is qualified to meet 
these needs that your case rest on?” 
Rankin replied: “Yes, if you add beyond 
the needs already being supplied.” 
* Room for Judgment—Justice Harlan 
then asked Rankin if the government’s 
case rested entirely on defense needs. 
Rankin said, “We think if defense is 
imperiled, ‘safety’ means at the very 
least that much.” 

Brennan remarked that there appears, 
then, to be no basis on which the Su- 
preme Court can deal with that issue 
except on the basis of defense needs. 

“I suppose so,”” Rankin replied. “Our 
general position is that if health or 
safety is imperiled, the injunction 
should issue—unless there is something 
that is so overwhelming as to justify 
overturning it. I cannot conceive of 
any, however.” 

This brought a quick flurry of ques- 
tions. Brennan asked: “Are there any 
conceivable?” Rankin repeated that he 
hadn’t thought of any. Then Brennan 
said: “‘Doesn’t that raise constitutional 
questions for a court? If you concede 
that, though a strike imperils health or 
safetv, there is discretion left, what is 
it?” Rankin refused to budge from 
his position that, while the government 
thought there was an element of discre- 
tion involved in granting an injunction, 
there was nothing in the legislative his- 
tory of the act or in the minds of the 
government attorneys to suggest how 
broad that discretion was. 

The matter was dropped there, and 
it remains for the court’s decision to 
show whether this developed a serious 
flaw in the government’s case—or 
whether the justices just wanted to rib 
Rankin because he would not concede 
a point that might or might not turn 
out crucial in their decision. 
¢ Brushing on Issue—Rankin made 
only brief reply to the union’s consti- 
tutional argument. He said the gov- 
ernment “does not think this a serious 
one.” All the elements of judicial 
action are present, he said, when a court 
is asked to grant an 80-day injunc- 
tion. 

To Rankin the issue is “whether 
the country is imperiled—a factual ques- 
tion comparable to those which courts 
are regularly asked to deal with under 
the antitrust laws, among others.” 

He concluded: “We think there is 
nothing to the constitutional argu- 
ment.” 


Quiz Probe || 


Scandals may bring fed- 
eral licensing of networks, 
more scrutiny of program con- 
tent, and a new drive against 
misleading commercials. 


The television quiz scandals began 
by uncovering what one network execu 
tive described as an_ unsavory bit 
of programing “hanky-panky.” ‘This 
week, they broadened into an uproar 
with far wider repercussions for busi- 
ness: 

e Sponsors and advertising agencies 
were implicated almost as deeply as 
producers and contestants. A House 
subcommittee heard testimony that of- 
ficials of Revlon, Inc., sponsor of the 
$64,000 Question and $64,000 Chal- 
lenge, were “fully aware” the shows 
were fixed—though both Pres. Charles 
Revson and his brother Martin de 
nied it. 

e The Federal Trade Commission 
expanded its monitoring of commercials 
—in a possible precursor of much stricter 
government controls. 

These events followed the sensational 
confession of Charles Van Doren (pic- 
ture) that his winning of $129,000 on 
Twenty-One had been rigged from start 
to finish—and that he lied about it to a 
New York grand jury. In sum, the 
revelations added fuel to a fire that has 
alarmed the entire TV industry, with 
its $1.5-billion in annual advertising 
revenues. 

e Self-Study—Already the industry 1s 
looking seriously into its own practices. 
And the government—through FTC, 
the Justice Dept., and House investi- 
gators, will undoubtedly dig deeper. 
Rep. Chester Bowles (D-Conn.), once 
a top advertising man himself, has even 
asked for a study of TV by a U.S. 
version of Britain’s royal commissions. 

The prime target is the network sys- 
tem, whose power over all broadcasting 
has been questioned time and: again. 
But nothing much more than recom- 
mendations has come out of any probe 
of the system since 1941, when the 
Chain Broadcasting Rules were estab- 
lished. It’s too soon to say whether this 
time is an exception. But you can ex- 
pect these additional developments: 

e Serious consideration of federal 
legislation to require direct licensing of 
all three networks through the Federal 
Communications Commission. At pres- 
ent, stations but not networks need a 
license to operate. 

e Greater network scrutiny and 
control of programs—whether the shows 
are owned by the nets themselves, by 
independent producers, or by sponsors. 
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May Change TV 


¢ Stepped-up efforts by the in- 
dustry, through its ‘Television Code Re- 
view Board, to eliminate false and mis- 
leading advertising. The Justice Dept. 
is inquiring about the same subject. 

e And—possibly—long-run changes 
in the relationship between advertisers 
and programs. 
¢ Clean Sweep—The upshot of all this 
could well be a major housecleaning, 
though not everyone involved agrees 
that drastic action is needed. ‘The atti- 
tude of viewers toward TV as a whole 
had been affected surprisingly little by 
the quiz blowup, acording to a survey 
taken before the Van Doren confessi- 
onal for the industry magazine Broad- 
casting. 

Still, a number of industry leaders 
have admitted that a cleanup has long 
been needed. Dr. Frank Stanton, presi- 
dent of Columbia Broadcasting System, 
was one of the first when he told the 
Radio Television News Directors Assn. 
in New Orleans: “Broadcasting has 
lost a degree of public trust and confi- 
dence so essential to its effective per- 
formance.” He then announced imme- 
diate changes in CBS _ programing 
(and, for his efforts, was criticized 
caustically by his top newscaster, Ed- 
ward R. Murrow). Stanton went so far 
as to include the elimination of such 
little deceptions as canned laughter. 
¢ Not All Agree—Some think Stanton 
went overboard. Others in general 
agreement with him warn against too 
drastic action. Norman E. Cash, presi- 
dent of the industry's Television Bureau 
of Advertising, told BUSINESS WEEK: 
“Let’s face it—the industry came up 
with egg on its face in this one.” But 
he went on: “This thing can be dis- 
torted out of all proportion. Does it 
mean that every time Santa Claus ap- 
pears on the screen he must say ‘Now 
look, kids, I’m not for real’?” 

Most T'V officials don’t want public 
arguments at this stage. Some, though, 
like Stanton, consider the issues serious. 
Donald H. McGannon, president of 
Westinghouse Broadcasting Co. and 
chairman of the TV code board, this 
week said, ““There is more to television 
than the quiz format,” but added: 
“The issue is the integrity of an indus- 
try. If you lose that, it is the first of 
many losses.” 

Of all the possible consequences, of 
of the uproar, two things worry the 
industry most: (1) the threat of more 
federal control and (2) the effect on 
TV as an advertising medium. 


|. The Federal Hand 


When Congress passed the Federal 
Communications Act, it established the 
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principle that the airwaves belong to 
the public. It gave FCC licensing power 
to rule on a station’s right to broadcast— 
a power that does not apply to net- 
works. Networks are considered _pro- 
graming and advertising services for the 
stations, which receive pay from the 
nets for time devoted to national pro- 
grams. lhe networks come under FCC 
control only as owners of a few T'V and 
radio outlets. 

In 1957, a far-reaching study of the 
TV setup was made by a group under 
Roscoe L. Barrow of the University of 
Cincinnati (BW —Oct.12’57,p113). The 
Barrow report recommended, among 
other things, two major changes: (1) 
making networks subject to FCC and 
(2) prohibiting “option time’ prac- 
tices, by which network affiliates turn 
over key hours for network programing. 
(he FCC has done nothing about 
cither suggestion. 

Opponents of the network system 
argue that the nets, with their control 
over programing and the best viewing 
hours of the day, constitute a monopoly 
that ought to be licensed like any other 
public utility. 
¢ Controls Probable—Although CBS’ 
Stanton, for one, is dead set against di- 
rect FCC licensing, he did admit in his 
New Orleans speech that the public 
rightly holds the networks—not just li- 
censed stations—responsible for the con- 
tent of national programs. His solution 
is greater self-control by the nets. Pn- 
vately, though, some industry leaders 
concede that FCC controls are very 
likely—even though FCC isn’t asking 
for the job. 


ll. Impact on Programs 


Even should FCC reluctantly get 
licensing powers over networks, there’s 
little chance the change would bring a 
new era to TV programing. Stations 
are now licensed, but their programs— 
good, bad, or indifferent—operate with- 
out regulation by any government 
agency. Federal law is fuzzy on pro- 
gram content. In 1953, when FCC 
tried to prohibit giveaway shows, it 
was overruled by the courts. FCC 
Chmn. John Doerfer has testified that 
the commission thinks it has no control 
at all. ‘The agency did call CBS’ atten- 
tion to charges that Dotto, a quiz show, 
was rigged, and CBS dropped the pro- 
gram. But with later quizzes, FCC ac- 
cepted the networks’ word that shows 
had been investigated and found honest. 
¢ Who’s in Charge?—So any changes 
in program content must come from 
the industry itself. Everybody in TV, 
naturally, is in favor of better program- 
ing. But achieving it is a complex 


REVELATIONS of Charles Van Doren 


were high point of the House hearings 


business. In the first place, shows 
be owned and produced by the n 
works, by independent producers 
advertisers themselves, or sometimes b 
a mixture of all three. This clouds t 
question of who controls content 

Of course, the networks already h 
considerable sav over what they tran 
mit—and thev will undoubtedly exer 
more. Stanton says: “We propose t 
be certain in the future that it is w 
and we alone who decide, not on! 
what is to appear on the CBS ‘|| 
vision Network, but how it is to 
pear.” 

Still, it’s naive to think advertis 
won't alwavs exert some control « 
programs. On the other hand, if a 
advertiser does not appear actually on 
the show, he can only affect content 
from week to week by, as one ad agenc 
executive put it, “persuasion.” Of 
course, he can stop sponsoring  th« 
show, but he’s usually frozen in by 
contract for at least 13 weeks. 
¢ Independents—The independent p: 
ducers, for their part, must come u 
with products they can sell to network 
or advertisers if thev are to stay in busi 
ness. Since many of the ‘T'V quiz show 
started out as independent properties 
these operators have been generousl) 
criticized. 

But the networks don’t want to elimi 
nate the independents, who produc 
50% or more of network programs. ‘Th¢ 
independents have tied up a lot of 
scarce and expensive top talent, for onc 
thing. For another, widespread competi 
tion in programing gives each networ} 
and each advertiser a better crack at 
available abilities. Finally, networks 
fear monopoly charges if they should 
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deny airtime to programs other than 
their own 

e Magazines of the Air—Some critics 
should have no voice 
whatever in program content. This sug- 
has been made by, among 
others, Philip Cortney, head of Coty, 
Inc., a competitor of Revlon. The 
ilternate proposal is magazine-type pro- 


graming, with 


sav advertisers 


gestion 


idvertisers buving seg 
ments of time between programs, as 1s 
now often done with newscasts. 
Actually, and more advertisers 
buying “insertions” on several pro- 
grams, such as Garrowav’s ‘Today and 
the Jack Parr show 
¢ Rival Programs—E ven if the magazine 
idea becomes widespread, it’s doubtful 
that advertisers would stand aside com- 
pletely from programing. Any network 
prograin—and the commercials it carries 
is likely to be competing with a pro- 
of the other two networks 
Ihe 
with 
vin viewers away from 
the most for 
to tell how 


rating 


more 
ir¢ 


gram on each 
for an 


tensel 


1udience idvertiser is in- 
conce rned 


rogram that will 


sponsoring a 
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Ill. Cleaning Up Commercials 


With comm ials, b 
the 
ut Advertisers 
ontrol 
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with 


responsibility 1s 


contrast 
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ontent, 
ind agencies have 
By 
can be criticized 
effectively than programs. 
It’s natural, if not particularly logical, 
that results of the quiz 
how up in this area first 

All parties doubt that the furor will 
inv effect I'V’s stature as an 
idvertising medium. Nonetheless, FTC 
is increasing its monitoring of T'V com- 
mercials, including round-the-clock 
checks of all network ads and stepped- 
ip scrutiny of ads local stations. 
Since 1956, FTC monitoring has re- 
ulted in charges of false advertising 
in connection with eight commercials. 

I'he Justice Dept. is interested in the 
scandals, too, and it is reportedly con- 
centrating on commercials. Inside the 
IV industry, stronger attempts to out- 
law misleading ads are also coming. 
(he TV Code Review Board meets 
Nov. 16 to weigh specific charges. 
One thing the whole industry agrees 

The new Television Information 
Office, designed to create a better public 
image of the industry, certainly has its 
work cut out 
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FOUR-ACRE SPACE assures plenty of 
elbow room. Eastern operates 104 flights a 
day from the terminal. 
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ELECTRONIC reservation system (right) 
shows clerk in an instant how much space 
is available on Eastern flights anywhere. 
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circuit TV. Board can list 40 flights. 
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Kew things in the jet age are more 
embarrassing to airlines than the in 
efficient, often shabby, terminals through 
which their passengers must pass. All 
too often a planeload of customers is 
whisked from one city to another at 
half the speed of the turning earth, 
with all the little touches of luxurv that 
the line can  contrive—onlv to be 
dumped in a terminal built to accom- 
modate the traffic of 10 or 20 vears ago 

Both in arrivals and departures, trav- 
elers are forced to stand in line, to be 
herded around like subway crowds, to 
wrangle over baggage. ‘They and thei 
relatives and friends, greeting them or 
sceing them off, are baffled bv inacces 
sibilitv or inaccuracy of flight informa 
tion 

I’‘o remedy all this, airlines and ait 
port management are pressing a rebuild 
ing program. As new buildings are put 
up, the lines lose no time in moving in 
behind the workmen 
¢ Terminal City—Onc of the biggest 
programs is the $150-million Terminal 
Citv at Idlewild, New York’s interna- 
tional airport (pictures Last weck, 
Eastern Air Lines moved into “the 
largest passenger building for use of a 
single airline anywhere,” even though 
some details were unfinished. A week 
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UNITED’S TERMINAL is equipped with conveyor belt that 
brings baggage to passengers, who claim their own luggage. Eastern 
retains the older system of distributing bags at claim counters. 


earlier, United Air Lines m« 
crescent-shaped building 
Jetwav—a telescoping pass¢ 
wav—wasn't vet readv to op 
Idlewild has long been 
for its trafic load, and the 
ings, with their space and 


were desperately necded 
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boasts that its new terminal 


the floor space of the entit 
modern Newark Airport t 
estimates its new building 
modate 2.3-million passeng: 
itors next vear, and event 
as 6-million. 
¢ Latest Features—East 
features the separation of 
outbound passengers at tw 
“downhill flow” ramps | 
down from the mezzanin 
waiting rooms, and restau 
electronic announcement 
tored bv closed-circuit I'\ 
information up to date 
United is speeding bag 
(below) bv a moving con 
which passengers can help 


This is also used for loading 


Eastern’s terminal cost 


United’s $14.5-million Airli 


ing to get out of their jet 
ment, say the price is cheay 
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New Terminals Help Lines 


Catch Up With Jet Age 
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Payments Problem Produces 


(he Administration now has a head 
f steam behind its efforts to cut the 
deficit in the U.S. balance of payments 
ind thus check the disturbing drain 
suffered ‘by the ‘Treasurv’s gold reserves 
wer the past two vears 

In the process, top officials aren't 
hesitating to make some important— 
and controversial—revisions in the for 
eign economic policy this country has 
followed since the Marshall Plan was 
launched 12 vears ago. 

(he main policy revisions affect for- 
eign economic aid and military spending 
abroad. The idea in both cases is to 
cut our dollar transfers to foreign coun- 
tries. But, in addition, Washington is 
demanding—and getting—a better break 
in foreign markets for U.S. exports. In 
this case, the goal is to increase our 
foreign earnings. 

In combination, these moves are in- 
tended to produce an appreciable re- 
duction in the large gap shown in the 
chart above between our total interna- 
tional payments and our total interna- 
tional receipts. Last year, this gap was 
$3.4-billion; this year it’s likely to be 
$4-billion. 
¢ The Problem—It’s not that the U.S. 
buys more goods and services commer- 
cially than we sell. The contrary is true. 
The trouble is that we no longer have 
a big enough trade surplus, as we once 
did, to cover the additional dollar pay- 
ments that go to other nations via U.S. 
government aid programs, U.S. military 
spending abroad, and private foreign 
investment. Our shrinking surplus on 
goods and services simply is a reflection 
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of the fact that Western Europe and 
Japan are back on their feet, fully com- 
petitive with the U.S.—and thus don’t 
need to have U.S. policies stacked in 
their favor as they did in the days of 
the dollar shortage. 

The kev changes in Administration 
policy are these: 

Foreign economic aid will increasingly 
be tied to the purchase of U.S. goods. 
The principle already has been applied 
to future loan commitments of the De- 
velopment Loan Fund. It almost cer- 
tainly will be extended to some grants 
of the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration. Despite some resistance 
from the State Dept., Treasury Secy. 
Anderson is insisting on the shift at 
ICA—and he has Pres. Eisenhower's 
support for the drive to trim govern- 
ment spending abroad. 

Next year’s foreign aid request to 
Congress will be scaled down—probably 
by $500-million or more. The objective 
is partly psychological—to convince both 
Congress and foreign governments that 
the Administration is determined to 
reduce the payments deficit at all costs. 
Cutting aid appropriations also would 
contribute to a balanced budget, of 
course. And that, indirectly, would be 
an additional help in strengthening the 
dollar abroad. 

Overseas military expenditures will be 
trimmed all along the line. At the same 
time, U.S. officials will try to persuade 
well-heeled allies such as West Ger- 
many and Britain to take on a bigger 
share of the common defense effort. 

Pressure will be maintained on foreign 





ROBERT B. ANDERSON, Secretary of 
the Treasury, leads the Administration’s 
drive to close the U.S. payments gap— 
and strengthen the dollar—by cutting down 
on government spending abroad. 


governments to end dollar discrimina- 
tion—the special restrictions that many 
countries apply against U.S. exports. 
The U.S. made its case at last week's 
meeting in Tokyo of the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs & Trade (GATT), and 
this week the British announced they 
were ending virtually all their discrimi- 
natory controls (page 143) 
¢ Voluntary Controls—Although the 
Administration isn’t thinking of any 
real shift on import policy, it is study- 
ing the possibility of at least reducing 
the pressure from low-wage imports 
(page 47) by extending to other 
countries—under GATT supervision— 
the system of voluntary export controls 
developed with Japan. 
e Evaluation—In evaluating the mean- 
ing of these policy shifts, it is important 
to understand the objectives being 
sought by Anderson and his supporters 
in the Administration. They concede 
freely that, at the best, all of the pro- 
posed measures taken together won't 
come near solving the U.S. balance of 
payments problem—that, long run, this 
balance can be righted, and the strength 
of the dollar preserved, only by increas- 
ing the competitiveness of U.S. ex- 
ports. Meanwhile, however, Anderson 
feels that it is vital to gain some time. 
Although, until recently, the State 
Dept. has been reluctant to go along 
with Anderson, except in the fight 
against dollar discrimination, it now 
looks as though Under Secy. of State 
Dillon is partly sold on the Anderson 
approach. Both men fear a wave of 
Hawley-Smoot protectionism in this 
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DOUGLAS DILLON, Under Secretary of 
State, originally opposed new foreign aid 
policies, but now is moving closer to Ander- 


Their stand is bound to 
lead to sharp political controversy. 


U.S. Policy 


country unless something is done right 
away to reduce the payments deficit 

¢ Tied Loans—lThe new emphasis being 
stamped on U.S. foreign economic 
policy by Anderson is bound to lead to 
sharp political controversy in the 
months ahead. So far, argument centers 
on the policy of tving aid spending to 
dollar goods. Last week, Sen. William 
Fulbright (D-Ark.), chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
lead off for the opposition by demand 
ing a detailed explanation in writing 
from the Development Loan Fund of 
its new policy of tied loans. 

Opponents of the tied-aid policy rais¢ 
these objections to Anderson's tactics 
ving aid to spending will encourag 
foreign countries to tie all their loans 
to underdeveloped countries, whereas 
the U.S. has been trving for years to 
persuade them to open their assistance 
to underdeveloped countries to interna 
tional competitive bidding. In the long 
run, U.S. export interests may be hurt 
Capital equipment by and _ large is 
bought with long-term credit, and if the 
Europeans and the Japanese are en 
couraged to extend such credit purely 
on a bilateral tied basis they may eventu- 
ally take over an even larger share of 
the world market for such goods. 

According to the Fulbright school of 
thought, Anderson’s policy is restriction- 
ist, and will tend to encourage restric 
tionist policies by foreign governments. 
Moreover, Anderson may very well en- 
courage domestic protectionists, instead 
of appeasing them. 
¢ Rebuttal—Anderson and his  sup- 


son’s position. 
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SEN. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, a strong 
supporter of development aid, questions 
the measures the Administration is taking. 
He is against restrictions on where U.S. 
aid funds should be spent. 


hift 


porters have some strong arguments in 
rebuttal. Thev discount the likelihood 
that foreign countries will resort to 
protectionist retaliation in response to 
our tving a small amount of our aid 
spending to U.S. purchases. 

Foreign countries have tied most of 
their economic assistance to purchases 
in their currency areas in the past, and 
probably will continue to do so. An in- 
crease in tied aid from Europe to the 
underdeveloped countries needn’t hurt 
the U.S. If Germany gives Brazil steel 
mill equipment on long-term credit, for 
example, that may displace U.S. ex- 
ports of the same tvpe of equipment, 
but it also will free Brazilian financial 
resources to buy other things here—al- 
wavs assuming the U.S goods remain 
compctitive over-all 
¢ Estimate Savings—Against this back- 
ground, here is what qualified U.S. off- 
cials think may be accomplished by 
the various measures now being taken 
or considered: 

A maximum of perhaps $200-million 
can be gained in 1960 by shifting In- 
ternational Cooperation Admmistration 
procurement to dollar sources. There 
will be little or no saving on DLF 
loans as immediately as next year. Some 
officials believe the ICA savings would 
be considerably less than that. In re- 
cent years, about a_ half-billion dol- 
lars of ICA funds, on the average, have 
been spent in foreign countries. But 
some of this has gone to underdeveloped 
countries. 

When it comes to overseas military 
spending, the potential savings are 


harder to guess. In fiscal veat 
military spending abroad by the P 
tagon came to about $3.3-billion 
more than half of this going to VW 
Germany, Japan, Britain, and | 
Of the total, $732-million w 
directly by U.S. military personn 
their dependents abroad. Most 
rest was spent on construction of U.S 
military facilities, supplies p1 
abroad for U.S. armed force 
contractual services. 
¢ Two Fronts—The Pentag 
proaching the task of reducin; 
expenditures on two front 

It is looking for ways to cut f 
ducing procurement of luxury f 
goods by PX’s, discontinuing 
reational facilities, providing 
tere housing facilities, etc. U.S. off 
estimate that, at the best, th 
trimming” won’t save more tha 
imum of $100-million a yea 

That means that big reduct 
U.S. spending would involve 
crease in the defense costs of the A 
U.S. officials, adding up th 
for savings from increased Alli 
efforts, guess that these might 
to a maximum of $300-milli 
during the first full year 
¢ Cost of Discrimination—\\ | 
a substantial dismantling of di 
tion against U.S. exports mean 
balance of payments in the sh 
Guesses vary widely. Optin 
mate that as much as a half-bill 
lars additional might be earned 
first vear after total ending of | 
nation came into effect. Pessin 
the other hand, argue that re 
discriminatory restrictions still wi 
high tariff barriers to U.S. ex 
many fields; that the U.S 
gain more than $100-million « 
vear in the near future 
e The Ledger—Piccing  toget 
these factors, some qualified U.S 
cials come up with this progn 
the U.S. balance of payments 

In calendar 1960, tving for 
spending might gain up to 
lion. Military expenditures mig] 
brought down by some $40 
There should be a net increas¢ 
ings from exports of about $2 
next year, taking into account 
gains from a reduction in discrimi 
tion against U.S. exports plus th , 
pected increase in sales of jet planes and 
of cotton and other agricultural 
ucts to Europe. 

But this gain of $2.6-billion 
be offset by additional payments for 
increased imports and higher net pa 
ments on private capital account. In 
that case, the U.S. may not cut mor 
than $2-billion off its deficit for 1960 
And, though officials would be delighted 
with this result, they consider that 
that kind of a deficit still would be un- 
comfortably large for the long haul 
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Stores Count the Days to Yule 


@ This Christmas—and the year as a whole—will be 


better than ever, retailers think. 


@ But they sprinkle their optimism with caution; earlier 


predictions have already been scaled down a little. 


@ The chief worries are the possibility of a widening 


impact from the steel strike and fear of too much inventory. 


\s the U.S. draws breath to plunge 
into its annual Christmas binge, re- 
tailers are taking a determinedly opti- 
mistic stand. In the main, thev think 
1959's Christmas will top last vear’s, 
ind the year will come out on top, too. 

\lost stores, it’s true, have revised 
their earlier projections downward. The 
steel strike drags on, and warm weather 
bit cruelly into early fall sales. A down- 
grade of expectations is normal pro- 
cedure, however, a spokesman of Na- 
tional Retail Merchants Assn. points 
out. Retailers start every vear with 
high optimism 

NRMA’s own poll of some 200 re- 
tailers last week turned up expectations 
now of a 5% gain for the vear against 
talk of a 6% to 8% gain. Indi- 

retailers who BUSINESS WEEK 
talked “to last week agree roughly with 
this estimate—though, for individuals, 


carly 
vidual 


projections of gains now range any- 
where from 10% down to 2% or 3%, 
or even breaking even. A few think 


they'll have trouble tieing last year. 

e Strike’s Toll—Once vou set aside the 
pervading optimism, all patterns fall 
apart. The steel strike has had a fairly 
localized impact so far—and even in 
steecltown Pittsburgh, how well a store 
is doing seems to depend on just where 
it is and what it sells. 

In Pittsburgh, in fact, sales have held 
up “surprisingly well’ generally. De- 
troit’s big J. L. Hudson thinks the up- 
coming season will be one of the best. 


Chicago is fairly optimistic—though 
sales in nearby Garv and Hammond 
have dropped 23%. Portland, Ore., 


finds the Christmas outlook ‘‘ominous’”’ 
but, when you pin retailers down, they 
ippear to mean by this a vear at least 
even with, and mavbe a little better 
than, last vear. Philadelphia had been 
blaming the strike for slow sales this 
fall. Come cool weather, sales spurted 
So Philadelphia—like many cities—now 
believes weather was the real villain. 
Practically every merchant, though, 
has a worried eve on steel. As the sec- 
ondary effects of the strike ripple out 
into broader fields, cities that have 
come through unscathed so far will feel 
them. One Chicago store reports the 
strike’s impact hasn’t been “too notice- 
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able,” but another in the same city 
thinks another two weeks of strike 
could make the difference between red 
ink and black. Los Angeles merchants 
fear development of a psychology that 
will hold the consumer back. Says one 
retailer: “Last vear the recession scared 
them off. Now it’s steel.” 

e Plenty of Inventory—Many stores 
backed up their optimism with heavier 
inventories than last year. Now they 
are quite divided as to whether this is 
good or bad. One Houstonian says 
frankly his inventories are 8% or 9% 
above what he would like. Says another: 
“We bought as if we were going to 
have a record Christmas, but damned if 
I know how we are going to do it.” 

On the other hand, a Milwaukee 
appliance dealer admits he loaded up 
on inventories, but adds: “We're 
damned glad we did. Business couldn't 
be better.””. And most who say thev are 
heavv are confident thev can sell it. 

As vet, strike-caused shortages haven't 
plagued many stores. Several report 
appliances are wearing thin, however. 
¢ No Pattern—There’s no consistency, 
either, as to what tvpe of store is doing 
well. Mostly, the more expensive stores 
seem to be faring best. A luxury store 
in Los Angeles says: “Business is too 
good. I can’t figure it out.” This mer- 
chant is one of the few who have re- 
vised his year’s estimate upward—from 
an expected 7% gain over last vear to 
11%. At the same time, a variety chain 
expects the best Christmas ever. 

The pattern of individual selling pre- 
sents the same hodgepodge. In Mil- 
waukee, appliances are selling “‘furi- 
ously”—thanks to some heavy promot- 
ing by the power companies. In Phila- 
delphia, appliances and TV are only 
fairly good. Home furnishings are doing 
well in Atlanta and Los Angeles. But a 
Pittsburgh furniture-appliance store says 
sales are off severely; furniture itself is 
almost dead. But this apparent con- 
tradiction, at least, makes sense. In 
cities where the strike pinches, con- 
sumers are postponing big-ticket pur- 
chases. 

The pickup in softgoods is the big 
news in areas where warm weather 
slowed up sales. Sportswear ranks high 


the country over; children’s wear is 
doing well. A couple of cities find that 
furs sell slowly, but fur-trimmed coats 
are coming into their own. Although 
real Christmas buying is not vet under 
way, several cities report a rush on out- 
size dolls. 

¢ Quality First—Most merchants agree 
on one important point: The consumer 
is steadily upgrading on many items. 
Quality and fashion are the great pre- 
requisites, says New York’s Ohrbachs. 
A middle-priced Clevelander finds cash 
mere and mink going over. And a 
specialty store there thinks the best 
evidence of consumer optimism is that 
the housewife is still buving quality 
frills. 

A variety chain reports more sales in 
higher priced apparel than ever. Several 
stores have dropped house dresses at 
$2.98 and $3.98. The $5.98 dress does 
better. And a luxury store on the West 
Coast is doing well in sweaters at $150 
and $200. This store says people have 
learned they get what they pay for. 

Yet “it takes a hot deal to move mer- 

chadise,” savs a large appliance house. 
e Just Charge It—Onlv a few cities 
feel much of a shift to credit buving— 
again, apparently, because the stecl 
strike pinches in relatively few areas. 
“People feel a little less afraid of credit 
this vear than last,” thinks a big Mil- 
waukee merchant. But one Detroit 
store savs its credit accounts have in 
creased by the hundreds. In Cleveland, 
too, credit is getting a bigger plav as 
struck steel workers run short of cash. 
A few merchants add that collections 
are the worst in years. 

Most places report little change in 

prices so far—though some think the 
spring will tell that story. Neither Mil- 
waukee nor Portland finds anv firming 
in appliance prices, but the outlook, at 
least in some cities, is higher prices 
around the corner. In a few cases, the 
rise has alreadv shown: New merchan- 
dise is running from 2% to 5% higher, 
says a St. Louis retailer. But many sav 
competition is holding the price line. 
e Early Yule Sales—Merchants are di- 
vided as to whether early Christmas 
promotions get the goods off the 
ground. In Cleveland, where retailing 
has been “‘vaulting,” promotions of all 
sorts—bazaats, import fairs, anniversary 
sales—are the order of the dav with a 
few subtle bids for the early-bird Christ- 
mas shopper. But Thanksgiving Dav 
is still the magic opener for the big 
binge. “We are not going to try and 
rush Christmas. That doesn’t pav. Your 
customer isn’t going to come in in Oc- 
tober to buy Christmas gifts unless you 
are giving something away,” says a 
Portlander. 
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SINCLAIR GARY and a sister ship are 

the only tankers in Greater Chicago 

area specially designed for offshore 
fueling service. 


Pa 






Only Sinclair Could Quench This Navy Thirst 


This year, for the first time, deep-water ships of 
the U. S. Navy sailed the Great Lakes. A task force 
of 22 vessels visited important ports on a special 
training mission. And, wae traveled light to pass 
through the new Seaway, 22 ships were thirsty for 
fuel by the time they dropped anchor at Chicago, far 
from home base. 


To quench this thirst the Navy called on Sinclair 
Refining Company, the only supplier equipped to 
make volume deliveries offshore. In a round-the- 
clock operation, 2,500,000 gallons of heavy oil were 
pumped into ships’ bunkers. The task force sailed 
on schedule. 


The ability of its marketing subsidiary to deliver 


quality products with the most modern equipment 
is one reason why Sinclair Oil Corporation, mea- 
sured by total assets, is the nation’s sixteenth largest 
industrial company. 
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A Great Name in Oil 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION ¢ 600 FIFTH AVENUE © NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 





O.K. for Bonds... 


. .. was given by voters 
in most state and local elec- 
tions. The big exception: New 
York’s school bond issue. 


With the important exception of 
New York State, voters across the na- 
tion this week inclined to go 
ilong with proposals for new state and 
local bond issues. In Kentucky, six years 
fter the Korean War, they even went 
for a huge issue for veterans bonuses. 

In a light vear, with only $1.3-bil- 
lion of proposals up altogether, the New 
York and Kentucky figures distorted the 
picture. The New York proposal was 
to let New York City sell $500-million 
in bonds outside its debt limit for 
school construction. Kentucky voters 
had no idea how much they were vot- 
ing for; depending on how many 
veterans and their heirs the state turns 
up, the issue was figured conservatively 
it $300-million. 

Rejection of the New York issue 
brought the ratio of approvals below 
60%. By contrast, when $2.5-billion 
of bonds were proposed to voters last 
November, 74% of the total was ap- 
proved. But the passage of the bonus in 
Kentucky and the high ratio of ap- 
provals elsewhere—still indeterminate 
at midweek—hardly would cause any 
advocate of fiscal prudence to toss his 
hat in the air or credit voters with 
becoming penny pinchers. 
¢ Wagner Damaged—The defeat of 
the New York school bonds hurt the 
prestige of Mayor Robert F. Wagner, 
who had led the campaign for them. 
Ihe amendment was expected to have 
trouble upstate. What hurt Wagner 
was the wide margin by which it lost 
in New York City. Leading the opposi- 
tion, Comptroller Lawrence E.. Gerosa 
contended that it was not necessary to 
go beyond the debt limit for $50-mil- 
lion yearly to augment ordinary funds 
for schools for 10 years. 

Politicians took no stand on the 
equally emotional issue of veterans 
bonuses in Kentucky. Apparently they 
felt the bonus would fail without any- 
one jeopardizing his political future by 
talking in opposition. But they failed 
to reckon with the intensity of the 
veterans movement, particularly in 
eastern Kentucky. 
¢ Spurred by Hardship—The bonus 
idea grew out of the hardship felt in 
eastern Kentucky in recent times. First 
flood, then recession, then prolonged 
coal strikes—these were enough to make 
men in the mountains press for a hand- 
out from the state. The proposal was 
introduced in the legislature in a man- 
ner so that the Governor could not 
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veto it and the legislature put it on 
the ballot. 

Now that the issue has carried, mak- 
ing Kentucky the 18th state to pay a 
bonus to its veterans, the state adminis- 
tration is in a frenzy. Budget drafting 


time is here, but no one knows the 
dimensions of the bond issue. Until 
the state determines how many veterans 
are entitled to the bonus, it won't 
know how much it will have to pay out. 
The amendment provides for a general 
sales tax—now levied in 34 other states— 
to pay off the bonds, But until a court 
interprets the exemptions, no one will 
know how high the rate must be. 
¢ Split Decisions—In San _ Francisco 
and Cuvahoga County (Cleveland), 
Ohio, voters were not entirely free with 
their money. They split their votes. 
San Francisco O.K.’d $7.6-million to 
rehabilitate the civic auditorium and 
$1.8-million to rebuild the Palace of 
Fine Arts, but rejected $3-million for 
a park at the San Francisco Ferry Build- 
ing. In Cleveland itself, $6-million for 
sewers and $3-million for recreation got 
by, but $1.8-million for a new court 
didn’t. In Cuyahoga County, hospitals 
fared well, but voters thumbed down 
improvements and additions to court 
and administration buildings. 
Elsewhere, important issues passed. 
New Jersey approved $66.8-million for 
state colleges. Chicago and Philadel- 
phia O.K.’d big improvement programs. 
Schools went over in Columbus, Sacra- 
mento, St. Paul, Toledo, and Lubbock, 
Tex. Schools also carried in manv Ohio 
communities; Findlay was the major ex- 
ception. (In Ohio, too, Hamilton 
County rejected the largest issue turned 
down outside New York—$8-million for 
sewers and roads.) 
¢ Metropolitan Setups—In addition to 
incurring new debt, voters in some 
areas had the chance to express them- 
selves on government organization. In 
Miami, where the county government 
has been reconstituted to become a 
metropolitan government, Metro oppo- 
nents failed to put over amendments to 
weaken it. But in St. Louis and Cleve- 
land, opponents beat back new Metros. 
Dade County (Miami) voters 
trounced amendments to reduce the 
size of the County Commission and to 
make the offices of tax assessor and 
sheriff elective. The county manager 
now appoints both. In both the city 
of St. Louis and St. Louis County— 
separate since 1876—a proposal to cre- 
ate a new district government failed. 
Just as metropolitan government ad- 
vocates now must adjust their thinking 
te public sentiment, so must those who 
would have motorists bail out com- 
muter railroads. New Jersey voters 
licked Gov. Robert B. Mevner’s pro- 
posal that would, in effect, subsidize 
commuter railroads out of turnpike 
revenues. 


Small but Fancy 


Each of the Big Three 
plans a more luxurious and 
slightly larger entry in the com- 
pact car field before next fall. 


(he parade of new compact cars 
from Detroit by no means ended with 
the introduction last week of Chrysler's 
Valiant. Another round of compact 
cars, more luxurious and larger, will be 
offered by Big Three medium-price cat 
dealers in the months to come. 

First out will be Ford’s Comet, to 
be sold by Mercury dealers after Mar. 1. 
The Comet has the Falcon body shell, 
but with extensions fore and aft, will 
have a 114-in. wheelbase and be about 
a foot longer than the Falcon. 

A larger version of the Valiant is re- 
portedly being prepared for sale by 
Dodge dealers, possibly in the spring. 

General Motors’ medium-priced 
Buick, Oldsmobile, and Pontiac dealers 
will have a domestic small car—again 
based on stretching out Chevrolet's 
Corvair—in their hands before the end 
of next summer. 

In all cases, the cars are expected 
to cost as much as standard Fords, 
Chevrolets, or Plymouths—but the em- 
phasis will be on compact dimensions 
and economy of operation, the by-word 
of American Motors’ Pres. George Rom- 
ney and his highly successful but hardly 
inexpensive Ramblers. 

Detroit’s economists and researchers 
long ago learned that the average sell- 
ing price of AMC’s Ramblers was 
about that of Ford or Chevrolet. Thus 
they surmised that first cost was not so 
much of a motive in buying as low 
maintenance and parking ease. 

This same strategy is behind another 
compact car which will come to market 
in the luxury class next fall: the Con- 
tinental. ‘Those who have seen proto- 
types of this car describe it as “smallet 
than the Mercury, like a six-passenger 
Thunderbird.” 

The Comet is styled quite differently 
from its Falcon sibling. Although the 
grill is the same oval shape, it has dual 
headlights and vertical bars like the 
1960 Mercury. The “greenhouse’’ is 
more like a Thunderbird than the Fal- 
con, and rear end treatment is said to 
resemble earlier model Mercurys or even 
the Valiant. 

GM’s B-O-P small car is said to have 
a front-mounted aluminum block V-8 
engine in some models; others may offer 
a beefed-up version of the rear-mounted, 
air-cooled Corvair power plant. 

Elsewhere in the U.S. small car field, 
American Motors is preparing new mod- 
els for 1961, including a convertible, 
and aluminum engines. 
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In Business 


Pennsy in Surprise Move Names 


Allen J. Greenough as President 


In a surprise move, the Pennsylvania RR last week 
picked a new president: Allen J. Greenough (picture). 
Ihe 54vear-old Greenough has been vice-president in 
C harge of transportation snd maintenance for four years. 
He succeeds James M. 
Symes, president since 
1954, who becomes board 
chairman and chief ex- 
ecutive officer. 

The move caused sur- 
prise for two reasons: 
¢Several other Pennsy 
executives had been con- 
sidered more likely to 
succeed Svmes. But Sy- 
mes backed Greenough. 
¢Symes, who is an ex- 
ceedingly vigorous 62, 
had not been expected 
to retire when he reached 65. But now it seems almost 
certain that he will retire in favor of his hand-picked 
uccessor in 1962 





Final Judgment in du Pont-GM Case 
Due Soon; Government May Appeal 


Lawvers for du Pont this week were busv ironing out 
ninor difficulties in what is expected to be final judg- 
ment by Federal Judge Walter La Buy in the General 
\fotors stock divestiture case (BW —Oct.10°59,p26). 

Government antitrusters objected to some points in 
first proposed judgment; the one being drafted now 
ll seek to eliminate the disagreements, guided by a 
memorandum that La Buy is now in the process of pre- 


V1 


yaring 

| It’s possible that the final judgment will be issued next 
eck. Both sides seem anxious to get it on the record, 
ifter which the government will have 60 days to appeal 

La Buy's basic ruling that du Pont can keep the stock 

but not the voting rights. 


FPC Approves Pipeline to Tap 
Canadian Natural Gas for Midwest 


The Federal Power Commission has given the expected 
approval to the revised plans of the Midwestern Gas 
l'ransmission Co. to tap Canadian natural gas by a 
pipeline from Emerson, Manitoba, to Marshfield, Wis. 
BW —Oct.31'59,p82). The $52.2-million, 500-mi., pipe- 
line would bring 204-million cu. ft. per day into the U.S. 


38 





[he next step in the protracted negotiations is for 
Midwestern—a subsidiary of Tennessee Gas ‘T'ransmis- 
sion Co.—to seek a Canadian license to export the gas. 
The supplier, Trans-Canada Pipe Lines, Ltd., hopes to 
get the license early next year, with construction of the 
pipeline beginning within six months. 


IRS to Open Hearings on Proposed Ban 
On Deducting Expenses for “Lobbying” 


The Internal Revenue Service will open hearings next 
week on its proposed ruling that money spent to influ- 
ence legislation or political campaigns cannot be 
deducted as a business expense on corporate or personal 
income tax returns. 

The rule is being vigorously opposed by a mixed bag 
of organizations ranging from Chambers of Commerce, 
trade groups, and lebor unions. All of them claim that 
the sweeping language of the rule goes too far. 


e cd * 
Steel, Machinery Price Rises Studied 


The Joint Economic Committee of Congress this 
week released the second and third papers in a series of 
factual studies of what is happening to prices. 

One paper dealt with steel prices, 
were said to account for 40% of the entire rise in the 
wholesale price index from 1947 through 1958. The 
steel increase was ascribed to wages increasing faster 
than productivity, while management maintained or even 
increased profit margins. 

(he other paper, on machinery prices, blamed thx 
1954-57 rise on demand outstripping supply, 
the boom of plant and equipment spending by 


whose increases 


durin: 
industry 


+ € = 
Business Briefs 


Imported cars are running their own sales race eve! 
though the American “compacts” get the headlines 
Renault boasts that in September it led Volkswagen 
in registration for the first time, 9,439 to 8,654. 


Ihe Martin Co., aircraft builder that has gone heavil 
into missiles, is in the last stages of negotiation to set up 
a new company, half owned by Martin and half by the 
West German Heinkel, Messerschmidt, Telefunken, and 
possibly Dornier companies. The deal would help Marti 
to diversify into non-defense items. 


Prudential Insurance Co. will build its own $10-million 
shopping center in Millburn, N. J. If more insurance 
companies tag along, it may bring new stability to the 
shopping center field, with which real estate men have 
been growing disenchanted. 


The Ryder System, Inc., is on the verge of merging 
with Pacific Intermountain Express Co., in a deal that 
would make Ryder the nation’s top motor carrier. 
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REFLECTS 
EFFICIENCY 


PUBLIC SERVICE CO. OF OKLA. 


WON iy UBWAIDE GO! Oh omy OU) tty 


Bur 


because GT REDUCES LOGGING TIME 
TO SECONDS...CURTAILS COSTLY OUTAGES 


Public Service Co. of Oklahoma reports greater continuity of service and 


~J 


costly outages from using PANALARM Annunciators in its new Tulsa stat 


ce &as 


PANALARM “‘flashing-ringback sequence’ Recording Annunciator 
System converts raw data into usable information in seconds—a 
tremendous improvement over slow, old fashioned manual logging. 
Costly outages are fewer because of the speed and reliability with 
which off-normal conditions are registered 





The Recording Annunciator System sounds an alarm when trouble 
occurs. Simultaneously, it prints an accurate alpha-numeric digital 
record of the date and time of trouble and identifies the equipment 
that failed and/or returned to normal, eliminating possibility of 
operator error. 


Another big advantage is that it continues receiving and recording 
information during emergencies, relieving the operator of this burden. 
The operator then concentrates his entire attention on ending the 
emergency. Later, a precise, sequential record is available for both 
operators and engineers to study as a basis for preventive mainte- 
nance and action. 


PANALARM ANNUNCIATORS record critical i 
For an optimum competitively priced Recording Annunciator System mation on 7 turbine generators related to different 
shutdown, overvoltage, ground detection, motor con 
for your plant, talk to Panellit engineers. 


loss of field, pressures, temperatures, and shutdow: 
Sales and engineering offices in all principal cities. bus tie transfer operations. 


For complete technical details on the Recording Annunciator, write for Bulletin 102A toda) 
ee Ye 


Division of 


PAN AL ARM PANELLIT, INC. Box 326, Skokie, 1. 


Annunciators « Control Panels ¢« Data Systems ¢ Contract Maintenance and Installation 




















Torrington Drawn Cup Roller 
Bearings Used in Valiant’s Alternator 


Compactness, efficiency, economy, reliability ... these are outstanding 
features of Chrysler Corporation’s exciting new small car...and of 
Torrington Drawn Cup Roller Bearings. Used by Chrysler in the Valiant’s 
new alternator system for electrical power generation, these bearings 
provide smooth, trouble-free operation and long service life without need 
for relubrication. 

Torrington Drawn Cup Roller Bearings offer performance advantages 
in all types of generators and appliance motors. The cost is remarkably 
low .. . in many cases, armature bearing costs have been lowered by as 
much as 50%. For advice on the application of Torrington Drawn Cup 
Roller Bearings to your specific problems, call or write: The Torrington 
Company, Torrington, Conn.— and South Bend 21, Ind. 


TORRINGTON BEARINGS 


Every Basic Type of Anti-friction Bearing 


WEEDLE + SPHERICAL ROLLER + TAPERED ROLLER + CYLINDRICAL ROLLER + BALL + WEEDLE ROLLERS ~ 











Armature-mounted Torrington Drawn 
Cup Roller Bearings offer these out- 
standing advantages: 


* Highly efficient roller guid- 
ance 


¢ Ample provision for lubricant 
storage and circulation 


¢ High capacity in small cross 
section 


* Long pre-greased service life 


* Outstanding efficiency at 
high speeds 


¢ Easy mounting by press fit 
* Simple housing design 
* Low unit cost 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





WASHINGTON 
BUREAU 
NOV. 7, 1959 


A BUSINESS WEEK 


SERVICE 


Pres. Eisenhower sets the domestic political tone for 1960. 


The effort to halt inflation is the paramount issue he chooses on the 
home front for the last year of his Presidency. Eisenhower made that clear 
this week in Washington when he helped kick off the organization of a new 
business-industry-public promotion group. 


Insurance and banking leaders are in the forefront of the gathering 
movement to organize public support for the Administration’s fiscal policies— 
the extra dimension that Eisenhower has always felt was lacking, due mainly 
to complexity of the problem and lack of wide public understanding. The 
insurance and banking men have enlisted heads of 48 organizations, such as 
the American Legion, the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, the 
American Bar Assn., and the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. 


A big promotion and advertising campaign is planned. The group will 
raise money for television, radio, movie, billboard, newspaper, and magazine 
displays to explain, in easy-to-understand language, what individuals can 
do to combat inflation. 


It will put heavy, new pressures on Democrats in Congress. The strategy 
is to head off a Democratic push for an “easy money” policy and to marshal 
broad public support for, among other things, the Administration proposal 
to remove the 414% interest ceiling on long-term government bonds. 


The money issue will be important in next year’s campaign. It prob- 
ably won’t become the biggest issue. Not since 1896 has the direct hard-vs.- 
easy money issue dominated a Presidential race. But it seems inevitable 
that money in 1960 will be one of several leading issues. Vice-Pres. Nixon, 
the front-running GOP contender at this point, has already aligned himself 
with Eisenhower on the money problem. 


Pro-Nixon forces begin to move against Rockefeller. This is a new 
development. Publicly, the Nixon people still take the line that competition 
for the 1960 Republican Presidential nomination is welcomed. But privately 
they are adding something else. 


Their new line goes about like this: “Rocky is short on political experi- 
ence. If he bides his time, he’ll make it one day. But if he rushes things, 
he’ll break his political neck.” In other words, the New York governor 
should back away from a challenge to Nixon in 1960. Nixon’s supporters 
cite, as an example of what they mean, Rockefeller’s call for a renewal of 
underground atomic testing. They view it as a blunder—at least, insofar as 
the timing is concerned. 


Rockefeller is regarded as a definite 1960 contender by most of the 
Nixon people, however. The attack on his “political immaturity,” which 
eventually will spring full-blown in their strategy, is proof that the Nixon 
camp is buckling down for a contest. 


The New Hampshire preferential primary poses something of a problem 
in the Nixon planning. The primary comes early and it’s the nation’s first— 
next Mar. 8. The stakes are small—a mere 14 convention votes. And the 
state is not regarded as safe for either side. 


The problem: whether Nixon should enter against Rockefeller. No 
decision will be made until early next year, but the Vice-President knows 
he has more to lose than to gain in New Hampshire. 
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A Rockefeller victory would give rise to the cry that “Nixon can’t win’— 
a powerful strategic weapon for the New Yorker. 


A Nixon victory probably would eliminate Rockefeller from serious 
contention. But Nixon’s strategists think their man can win without 
knocking Rockefeller out before the convention. In any event, they 
would prefer any direct test of popular strength—particularly, the first 
one—to come in the Midwest or on the Pacific Coast. 


Sen. Styles Bridges may hold the key. He is the dominant GOP 
figure in New Hampshire, and is strongly for Nixon. If the state situation 
next year looks very risky for the Vice-President, Bridges may enter the 
primary as a “favorite son.” This would relieve Nixon from direct 
involvement. 

— 


The private atomic industry has Congressional sympathy when it 
complains about “nationalization” of reactor development. 


The Joint Atomic Energy Committee has scheduled hearings for next 
spring on the proper role of the national atomic laboratories—Argonne, 
Oak Ridge, etc. The impression here is that a majority of the Congressional 
group will favor reduction of the labs’ responsibility for reactor develop- 
ment under established processes. They will side with the industry, which 
argues that government should farm out such work to private enterprise 
—once initial research and development is done. 


A redirection of atomic research, not a de-emphasis of the atomic 
laboratories, would be the result under this approach. At the Capitol, 
the feeling grows that the laboratories should pay more attention to 
advanced basic research and new technology—the atomic areas where the 
Soviet Union now poses a major challenge. 


Federal competition with private business is undergoing one more 
bit of high-level scrutiny. It has no direct connection with the atomic 
industry’s complaint. Budget Director Stans has asked all departments 
and agencies to evaluate, by Dec. 31, their commercial-industrial activities 
in these areas: transportation, communications, utilities, warehousing, and 
contractor-operated activities that are government-owned. 


No major governmental withdrawal is expected in any of the fields. 
despite Stans’ order to establish “a presumption in favor of government 
procurement from commercial sources.” The base for exceptions is 
broad—national security, large and higher costs, or unfeasibility for any 
one of several reasons. 

—@—. 


Labor tries for the initiative on the “featherbedding” issue. Work 
rules figure in the steel strike, but the fight about make-work will grow 
really noisy in the railroad bargaining just now beginning. 


The labor strategy is to shift attention from union practices to 
management practices. The AFL-CIO’s Industrial Union Dept. propounds 
this line in a broadside put out this week. Other labor organizations will 
take it up. Examples from the IUD policy paper: “The fantastic expense 
account living of American management . . . represents a monstrous 
featherbedding” and “company-paid-for hunting lodges, yachts, vacation 
resorts, and the like . . . represent one more pound of feathers that (the 


consumer) must carry.” 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Nov. 7, 1959, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N, ¥. 





















Uncanny. .. All the tang and taste of fresh-picked grapefruit 
is preserved in this can. Like almost all cans you use today, 
it is made flavor-safe at the steel mill through the use of a unique 


Pennsalt metal cleaner which helps in the tin plating of steel— 


creating a bond so tight that food acids cannot penetrate. 


Pennsalt research works in many other ways, improving products 
for industry, agriculture and the military. This research could 
very well turn up the answer to a problem you’re pondering 
right now. Write or call Pennsalt Chemicals Corporation, 


627 Three Penn Center, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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Jimmy Diese 


Sets new standards of power and profit 
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DNLY THREE CYLINDER Siz 


When you take stock of your profit-making equipment 
the time has come to measure your machines again 
the new standard of power and profit—GM_ Dies« 
engines. 

Look at the savings these engines are making in ju 
these applications. 

Trucking: “Jimmy” Diesel engines bring big saving 
trucks from 1/4 tons up. A Florida trucker repowere 
two gasoline trucks with GM Diesels—is saving at the 
rate of $4,350 per year per truck. Cross-country oper 
tors are cutting big rig running costs, covering mort 
miles each day, getting up to 300,000 miles betwee 
overhauls, saving as much as $1,150 and more on e 
overhaul, too. 

Construction: The experience of a California dam build 
is typical. His fleet of $43,000 earth haulers is powere: 
by “Jimmys” and by 4-cycle Diesels. Three ‘“Jimm 
units do the work of four others—so he saves on equip- 
ment purchases in addition to the big bonus of depend- 
ability and savings he gets from the GM Diesels. 
Farming: “Jimmy” Diesels can power just about an 
thing on the farm and save big money, too. In a recent 
side-by-side test, for instance, a “Jimmy’’-powered 
tractor plowed 22°; more acres on 24.5; less fuel thar 
another Diesel tractor of equal horsepower. 

Whatever your power need, there’s a GM Diesel tailored 
in size, in weight, in power to fill it. For full information, 
see your GM Diesel distributor or write GM Diesel, 
Dept. B-9, Detroit 28, Michigan. 





DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION 
GENERAL MOTORS, DETROIT 28, MICH 


In Canada: GENERAL MOTORS DIESEL LIMITED. L 4 tar 





Parts and Service Worldwide 
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Shape your product future with U. S. R yalite 


S THERMOPLASTIC SHEETS 


Here is a versatile thermoplastic sheet material 
that forms to any shape in sharp detail —and 
still answers the basic design problems of tough- 
ness, beauty and economy. Used as a tool for 
advanced thinking, U.S. Royalite makes new, 
modern product designs practical. Check these 
advantages: (1) Royalite is extra tough to 
resist hard knocks and scrapes, is impervious 
to grease and oil, nonrusting and unaffected 


by most chemicals. (2) Royalite molds cleanly, 
without seams or sharp edges to snag or chip. 
(3) Royalite gives you new textured beauty in a 
wide range of colors built in to last. (4) Royalite 
is extra light, making portable products even 
more portable. (5) Royalite is economical to 
use. Advanced fabricating techniques permit its 
wide use on popular-priced items. Send for free, 
file-size specifications booklet. 


ROYALITE PLASTIC PRODUCTS 


US) United States Rubber 
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Imports on the rise 


Women’s clothing: an estimated $115-million worth 
last year, against half that in 1955. 


Wilton and velvet carpets: almost 15% of U.S. production 
in the first seven months of this year. 


Japanese radios: over 2-million in the first half 
of 1959; in all 1956, 368,000. 
Portable typewriters: nearly half of U.S. output in 1958. 
Chinaware: By 1957, over 90% of all U.S. apparent 
consumption: earthenware, nearly 30%. 


Japanese stainless steel flatware: half of U.S. 
output last year. 


New car registrations: over 400,000 for the first eight 
months of this year; in all 1955, only 57,000. 


Bracing tor Foreign Competition 


U.S. manufacturers are steamed up over the rise in im- 
ports. Some are joining up with the competition through over- 
seas operations. Some are trying to improve their products. 
Others feel that higher quotas and tariffs are the answer. 


The sketches and figures above sug- 
gest some of the drops of water that 
make up the rising tide of imported 
consumer wares in this country. From 
where some U.S. manufacturers sit, the 
tide has the look of a deluge in the 
making. And many an industry in the 
past year has journeved to Washington 
for that last resort: relief in the form 
of tariffs or quotas. 

So far, only one has brought the 
bacon home. Just two weeks ago, the 
President authorized stiff additional tar- 
iffs on stainless steel tableware above 
an import quota of 5,750,000-dozen 
pieces. The industry had argued that 
low-priced imports—the great bulk from 
Japan—had seriously damaged domestic 
producers, many of them the big silver 
companies. Industry statistics indicated 
that while imports of Japanese stainless 
steel flatware jumped from 380,000 
dozen pieces in 1951 to over 8-million 
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dozen in 1958, U.S. stainless and silver- 
plated flatware combined sales dropped 
from 27-million dozen to 22-million 
dozen, 

¢ Out of Luck—Other industries 
haven’t been so successful. Last year, 
these included such a varied assortment 
as the carpet industry, handmade glass- 
ware, and cream of tartar. Still pending 
are an investigation of sewing machine 
imports which, Singer Mfg. Co. charges, 
violate its patents (BW —Feb.7’59,p24) 
and a plea to the Office of Civil & De- 
fense Mobilization by the wool knit 
glove industry. 

Products that go into consumer goods 
fared no better. Calf and kid leather, 
mink skins, hardwood plywood were 
among those that got a thumbs down. 
Textiles are sending out calls for help— 
both the mills and the apparel trades 
(BW—Sep.19’59,p109). One of these 
groups—broadwoven silk fabrics—had its 


plea for protection refused this \ 

The electronics industry broke 
the show a couple of weeks ago with 
a protest to OCDM on semiconducto1 
imports. This is the only product on 
which the industry is asking for help 
but manufacturers make no bones about 
their concern at the rise of radio im- 
ports and other electronic goods 

In most cases, the government found 
lack of evidence of serious damage. In 
some areas, the figures are tricky. Thus 
the figures on women’s woven and knit 
clothing above were derived by Inte 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union from government sources but 
because of overlap in the statistical 
breakdowns, they include some men’s 
wear, too. Japan disputed some of the 
U.S. data on steel tableware. 
e Sales Bogey—It’s hard to know for 
sure how much of U.S. consumption 
imports account for. In dollars, it runs 
much lower than the unit figures indi- 
cate. Total textile imports, for in 
stance, are generally estimated at 3 
to 4% of U.S. output, though it may 
be higher now. In many cases, it’s 
the growth, rather than the absolute 
figures, that scares the pants off U.S 
manufacturers. While the Japanese ex 
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Improving your competi- 
tive position is a point you 
can’t afford to overlook in 
selecting a plant site. Let 
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tive advantages Baltimore 
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ported less than $500,000 worth of 
transistors to the U.S. in the first half 
of this year, it’s the comparison with 
$7,920 for the whole of 1958 that gives 
U.S. producers the cold shakes. 

e Less Than 5%—No one knows, 
either, how much of retail sales im- 
ports account for. But according to 
Tobe of Tobe & Associates, fashion 
counseler to retail stores, it is nothing 
to what imports represented in the 
1920s, when thev went as high as 
10% of all sales for some stores. It’s 
unlikely vou would find many stores 
doing as much as 5% in imports today; 
1%, 2%, or 3% would be more like it. 

Yet there’s plenty of retail excite- 
ment, just the same. In citv after citv, 
international festivals, foreign fairs of 
all kinds are burgeoning in retail circles. 
Boutiques, shining with displavs of im- 
ported gifts and novelties, bloom on 
many a retail bush. The big news is 
the growing enthusiasm of the big, 
popular-priced stores, such as Macy’s 
and Ohrbachs in New York, for im- 
ports of all kinds. Almost daily come 
reports of merchants, from the mail 
order houses up, who are stepping up 
their overseas buving. 
¢ Profit Margin—The retailer likes this 
fine, for the same reasons he liked it 
two vears ago (BW—Nov.16’57,p114). 
Imports have the big plus of relatively 
low price and high markup. They also 
have snob appeal, and retailers run less 
tisk that the store just down the street 
will duplicate their imported wares. 

Manv U.S. name designers, Tobe 
points out, won’t let mass merchandis- 
ers promote their names even though 
they mav carrv their goods. If vou can 
offer line-for-line copies of Paris origi- 
nals, vou don’t feel this lack so much. 
Paris itself reports a steadily rising in- 
terest in its couture lines on the part 
of the big department stores. 

U.S. manufacturers find little in all 
this to cheer about. The rise of the 
quality imports worries them very little; 
it’s too small a share of the total to 
hurt. The lower-priced imports are an 
entirely different matter. How are home 
industries meeting this competition? 


1. Join ‘Em 


The watch industry was one of the 
first to join up with the competitive 
forces that threatened them. It moved 
massively into overseas operations of its 
own. Now other industries are going 
the same route, either by importing 
some of the output of their own over- 
seas plants or by contracting with for- 
eign concerns to fill out their lines. 

Imports of portable tvpewriters in 
1958 took 45% of the U.S. market— 
and those figures included portables 
brought in by U.S. concerns. Royal 
McBee Corp. has a major portable 
manufacturing operation in the Nether- 


lands, shipping most of its products to 
the U.S. under its Royalite brand. 
Remington Rand Div. of Sperry Rand 
Corp., long a dominant name in inter- 
national office equipment, imports 
portables. This year, Smith-Corona 
Marchant, Inc., begins bringing them 
in from a newly acquired plant in Birm- 
ingham, England. Underwood Corp. 
went the reverse route; it sold a con- 
trolling interest to Olivetti (BW—Oct. 
10°59, p119). 

Singer Mfg. Co., of course, has had 

international operations for years. It is 
bringing a new, low-priced machine 
(around $59 at retail) in from its Scot- 
tish plant. White Sewing Machine 
Corp., after abandoning domestic sew- 
ing machine production, got back into 
the picture via imports. 
e Crack in China—China makers have 
had a body blow from the growth of 
imported merchandise. Eight out of 21 
firms of long standing in the restaurant 
ware field folded in the last couple of 
vears. Some china makers are turning 
to imports as part of their answer. 
Gladding, McBean & Co., maker of 
Franciscan lines, began marketing im- 
ports in 1958 (BW—Mar.15’58,p120), 
under an agreement with two top 
Japanese manufacturers. Another big 
china company is importing biscuit— 
rough form before finishing—from Japan 
and finishing it here. 

A couple of important carpet manu- 
facturers have joined the ranks. C. H. 
Masland & Sons in September acquired 
Horizon Carpets, which has an arrange- 
ment with Mitsui, big Japanese trading 
company, to send in carpets to Masland 
specifications. E. T. Barwick Mills, big 
Atlanta concern, is importing Wilton 
and velvets from Belgian concerns in 
which Barwick has an interest. This was 
the cheapest wav to round out its lines, 
explains E. T. Barwick, president. The 
company doesn’t make these lines here 
in the U.S. 

As for the electronics industrv, Tokvo 

reports that it looks as though all the 
U.S. is in Tokyo, looking into tran- 
sistors—and some of the big companies 
are buving. 
e Aims—Many companies that have 
gone into overseas operation themselves 
aren’t too happy with this solution. But 
thev hope they can mesh their imports 
with domestic production without hurt- 
ing anybody. In some cases, the imports 
represent the low or middle end of their 
price lines, with the home plant stres- 
sing the higher card. 

Gladding, McBean reports that sales 
of its domestic lines have gone up along 
with total sales since it began to import. 


Il. Licking ‘Em 


Most foreign competition has a big 
advantage over the U.S. manufacturer 
in lower labor costs. To some U.S. con- 
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STEELMAKERS TO MIDDLE AMERICA 





HOME OFFICE: Granite City, lil. SALES OFFICES: Dallas « Memphis « Kansas City « St. Louis « Minneapolis * Houston « Moline « Tulsa 








“I sure hate to be 
kept waiting outside.” 





Why do salesmen 
equipped with DODGE REPORTS 
get the red-carpet treatment? 


If you do business in the new construction market, you know that cold 
calls on architects and spec writers are costly, time-consuming, often 
unwelcome. Yet their decisions on what you sell can be all-important. 
You have a big stake in seeing that your salesmen or agents get a 
good reception. 

What’s the answer? Timing! Contacts made just at the moment when 
architects and job captains are looking for information and ideas on 
a specific job. 

Want to be certain that your products or services are being sold this 
way? It’s simple! Just make sure your salesmen or agents use Dodge 
Reports! 

Dodge Reports, mailed daily — direct to you or your salespeople — 
tell who’s going to build what and where, anywhere in the 37 Eastern 
states. You specify the areas and types of construction you want cov- 
ered. For each project, Dodge provides complete information: who the 
owner and architect are, when plans are being drawn up, and later, 
who’s bidding and who gets the contract. 

Learn how Dodge Reports can provide your salesmen with a practical 
means of timing sales calls ... and heip put an end to costly hit-or-miss 
selling efforts. 
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cerns, the only way to surmount this ob- 
stacle is to get in on the foreign business 
themselves. Others think there are other 
answers and are working round the clock 
at them. 

The hard-pressed china and earthen 
ware manufacturers gave themselves a 
shot in the arm by developing so-called 
“casual” china, low-priced, but of good 
quality. Syracuse China has its Carefree 
line, Iroquois China Co. has Russel 
Wright and Informal. Lenox, Inc., 
thinks it led the way in more casual 
design in fine chinaware. But, comments 
Syracuse China’s president, Foster 
Rhodes, the foreigners are beginning to 
make this, too. 

A surge of cost-cutting efforts has de 
veloped as one way to meet the price 
competition. Eastman Kodak Co. says 
mass production methods and aggressive 
new product development have enabled 
it to hold its position in the market. It 
has always shot hard at the low- and 
medium-price ranges. The European 
cameras are mainly high end, and the 
Japanese shoot mainly for the middle 
¢ Major Overhauls—Many industries 
agree that the competition means higher 
concentration on improving the U.S 
product itself. Singer Mfg. Co. has 
doubled its outlays for research and de- 
velopment in the last three years. Its 
big plant at Elizabethport, N. J., has 
undergone a major overhaul for more 
automated and efficient production. One 
reason the company can do this, says 
Charles F. Bruder, vice-president of 
Singer Sewing Machine Co., is that 
there are 250 parts that are interchange- 
able among its three top Slant-O-Matic 
machines. 

Clinton H. Harris, president of Argus 
Cameras Div. of Sylvania Electric Prod- 
ucts Corp., says Argus is putting a ma- 
jor effort into stepped-up market rr 
search. ““We used to do this with out 
left hand,” he says, and adds that the 
U.S. manufacturer has this advantage 
He knows his customers better than the 
importer does—or at least he should. 
¢ Dealer Relations—Another _ point 
where U.S. producers feel they may 
have an advantage is in dealer relations. 
Argus, for example, is bearing down 
hard on this approach. The compan 
thinks that the U.S. camera may be 
profiting from the confusing multi 
plicity of brands when lower-priced im- 
ports started to rush in. The U.S. 
maker promises the dealer a_ stable 
product; he can explain to dealers the 
often technical features of his wares. 

Some companies feel that full lines 
win dealers, too. Gladding, McBean 
believes that its present five lines of 
Franciscan (including the two imported 
lines and a new domestic line) give th« 
company a distribution plus. Singer, 
with its new low-priced machine, says 
it now has a product for every purse. 
¢ Stress on Brand—Many companies 
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WHATEVER HE’S TAKING... 
HAMMERMILL PAPERS WILL SELL IT 





High-heeled pumps or gasoline pumps—photographs get 
attention in advertising pieces printed on Hammermill 
Papers. Your customers and prospects will notice the dif- 
ferences—sharper impression, crisper feel, a look of quality. 
Chances are you'll notice the difference in sales. 
Hammermill’s new brighter whites and sparkling colors 
give you the finest offset and letterpress reproduction 
Ask your printer to help you choose the right grades of 
Hammermill papers for your booklets, folders and direct 
mail pieces. Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pennsylvania 
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4000-pound car hits fence 
at 35 miles per hour... 





Cyclone Steel Fence “gives” 
... does not break or fall ! 


This section of USS Cyclone Steel 
Fence was set up specially for this 
test and erected in the usual manner. 
When the fence was struck by the 
speeding car, the fabric gave, 
stretched slightly, but did not break! 
The car was stopped! 

This is positive proof that USS 
Cyclone Steel Fence will give you 
good, safe service! There is no sub- 


Cyclone Fence Dept. 
American Steel & Wire 
Division of 

United States Steel 


Waukegan, Illinois - Sales Offices Coast to Coast 
United States Stee! Export Company, Distributors Abroad 
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stitute for steel to provide effective 
fence protection. 

USS Cyclone Fence is always your 
best buy for a long-term investment 
in fencing. 

To get the exciting story on the 
outstanding features of Cyclone 
Fence—send in the convenient cou- 
pon below. 


USS and Cyclone are registered trademarks 


Cyclone Fence, American Stee! & Wire 
Dept. 479, 614 Superior Avenue, N.W. 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Send free booklet featuring Cyclone 
Fence. 


Name 
Address " 
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are working harder than ever at brand 
recognition—another point where _for- 
eign newcomers may be weak. “We are 
spending more to promote loyalty than 
we should—over 6% of our sales dollar, 
vs. the +% we spent historically,” says 
Lawrence S. Phillips, vice-president of 
Phillips-Van Heusen, a leading men’s 
shirts manufacturer. But Harry Cobrin, 
of the Clothing Manufacturers Assn. 
(men’s wear) dismisses this tactic. “‘Cor- 
porate image my evebrow,” he savs. 
“They have the import label.” 

The woolen industrv is going all out 
to build up the American theme on an 
industrvwide basis. Woolens & Worst- 
eds of America is an organization spon- 
sored by sheepgrowers and mills. Its 
main purpose: “To explode the myth 
that the import label is a badge of 
superiority.” It is developing a seal for 
homegrown goods to give them some 
of the aura of the import label. 
¢ Gauging the Enemy—U.S. manu- 
facturers are not making the mistake of 
underestimating their opposition. Most 
agree that many of the imports—even 
the cheapest of them—are of at least 
fair qualitv. Many concede that some 
of the advantages of the U.S. com- 
panies won't last. Better foreign cam- 
eras already have a fine “corporate im- 
age’’—and the newer, better ones are 
developing it. The smarter ones will 
catch up on service, too. As the Japa 
nese overcome the stigma of inferior 
goods, the quality gap is diminishing 
steadily. Even in the low-labor areas 
such as Japan and Hong Kong, much of 
the plant is new and highly efficient in 
operation. 

Finally, the present edge that distance 
lends the home producer is waning as 
the jet age brings market and supplier 
closer together. 

So, when manufacturers here look 
ahead, they blanch. ‘Confidentiallv, 
thev stink now,” says a spokesman of 
the men’s clothing field. ‘““Thev don’t 
know vet how the U.S. bodv is built. 
But give them two or three vears and 
thev’ll learn.” 


Ill. Last Resort? 


Particularly in the textile trade, pro- 
tection by government action seems to 
most in the business the only solution. 
“Give us competition in quality, in stvle, 
and in merchandising, and we'll lick 
them,” savs Cobrin. “But we can’t com- 
pete with sweatshop labor.” Neither, he 
adds, can his industry compete with 
companies that can sell to the U.S. at 
lower prices than they get in their 
home markets. 

Stiff protection of domestic industries 
by quotas or high tariffs would, of 
course, fly smack in the face of this 
country’s liberal trade policy. This pol- 
icv has been partly directed at building 
up the economies of other free-world 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


Research from the 
Mountains to the Sea 





if American Enka Research Center neat 

1 Asheville developed Tyrex viscose yarn 

1e At the other end of North Carolina In- 
j ternational Nickel concentrates its marine 

f research around Wilmington. 
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, | 
- | THE CHEMSTRAND CORPORATION, manufac- i 
‘he i turers of Acrilan acrylic fiber and Chem- 
i strand nylon is locating its research 
ait facilities in North Carolina’s Research | 
1’t Triangle, where the new Research Park is 
It. already mapped for nuclear, chemical, and 
nd industrial laboratories. A principal factor 
in Chemstrand’s decision was the stimu- 

lating research climate already established 

| in the Triangle, with its proximity to 900 | 
-- scientists at State College, Duke Univer- 
to sity, and the University of North Carolina, 
yn. and to the research staff of the new Re- 
le, a ACRYLIC FIBER BY CHEMSTRAND 2 search Triangle Institute. 
ick 3 Facilities located from the mountains to | 
dl Tae CHEMSTRAND CORPORATION the sea enjoy accessibility and availability | 
ith of the Research Triangle. For information 
at in confidence write WM. P. SAUNDERS, 
eir Director, Department of Conservation and 

Development, Raleigh, North Carolina. 
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CUMMINS NEW 

LINE OF LIGHTWEIGHT 
DIESELS 

BEATS GAS ENGINES 

IN THE BUSY 

“STOP AND GO” MARKET! 


Now the proven economy of Cummins Diesels in 
trucks specially designed for intra-city service! 
What follows describes the new—thoroughly tested 
compact line of Cummins Diesels. You'll 

see how you can have the superior economy and 
performance of d/ese/s in applications that 

were once considered gasoline engine strongholds! 














Cummins leads the way 
to new profits for city op- 
erators with a Tull line of 
diesels trom 70 to 160 h.p.! 
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Thoroughly tested in city applications 
For the past several years, Cummins has conducte 
a series of tests in the busy metropolitan New Yor 
area with typical intra-city units. Prototypes of th 
new ‘Stop and Go" line were installed in a garbags 
truck, a pick up and delivery unit and in a number 


The tests duplicated the part-load, short haul service 
t city trucks are asked to perform. In every case 
the tests proved the Cu ns powered trucks, thoug! 
more costly initially, were more economical t per 
ate, gave longer service and were le prone to engine 
trouble. 
Greater efficiency from Cummins design 
Gasoline engines waste fuel at idling and in partial 
load service. This is typical of city operation. Cummins 
Diesels, on the other hand, give you as nearly equal ef- 
ficiency at light loads as at full loads. The same holds 


ft ft ff 
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true for idling situations. A Cummins Diesel will idle 
aN four times longer on a gallon of fuel than will a typical 
gasoline engine. In other words, Cummins Diesels 











|P- make greater use of fuel than gasoline engines. . 
ot Cummins ‘Stop and Go'' models have the same de- 
sign and components as those proved in heavy-duty : 
| highway use. This translates into less strain on moving ° 
D. , parts—more miles between overhauls. In addition, 
Cummins PT fuel system and compression ignition 
,per- eliminates troublesome electric ignition, carburetion 
. the and timing problems. This means less road failures— 
sels! greater assurance of on-time deliveries. 
— Your final assurance lies in the fact that leading truck Diamond T models 
var manufacturers are either producing or in the process Diamond T makes the new Cummins Diesels 
-the- of designing these new engines into their metropoli- available in the conventional or tilt-cab 723 series. 
tan models. Shown: the Diamond T 723-C. 


New Profits—yours for the taking 





icted What precedes proves Cummins Diesels are more . 
Yor! than suitable for city use—they're more profitable! And : 
f the there is no reason why you can't start earning that : 
bage extra profit right away! Here're the models available: : 
ie 70 h.p.—J-70 105 h.p.—C-105 
80 h.p.—J-80 130 h.p.—JN-130 ° 
rvice 90 h.p.—C-90 140 h.p.—C-140 : 
casé 160 h.p.—C-160 : | 
jougt : ; : 
oper One of these engines is exactly right for your city | 
ngine operating conditions. You can choose the right : | 








weight, right size and right horsepower to earn you 
more profit. See your nearest distributor about this 
new line of Cummins Diesels for new truck power or 


White models ° 
The new line of Cummins Diesels are available ° 


yartial for repowering. Installation is simple and without ex- in the White 2000TD, 3000TD (shown) 9000TD : 
Amins pensive complicated chassis modifications. Rely on and 4200TD series. Either conventional or tilt- . 

cab tractors. ° 
ual ef- the experience of the thousands of operators who . 
holds have made Cummins the No. 1 truck diesel! : 
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CUMMINS ENGINE COMPANY, INC., COLUMBUS, INDIANA 


INTERNATIONAL SALES & SERVICE — CUMMINS DIESEL INTERNATIONAL LTD., NASSAU, BAHAMAS — CABLE: CUMNAS 
OVERSEAS FACTORY — CUMMINS ENGINE COMPANY LTD. — SHOTTS, LANARKSHIRE, SCOTLAND 























Write today for ‘THIS IS 
KENNEDY’"’, 16-page 
illustrated booklet that shows 
what Kennedy can do for you. 


*|maginative engineering 
in flexible packaging. 


y 
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kennedy 
imagineered* 
flexible 
packaging 

is designed 

to protect, 
enhance, 
reveal, 

and sell 


This National Prize Winning 
Package for combination snow 
brush and scraper sells for 
National Brush Co., from 
coast to coast. 


when you need 
flexible packaging 
in Krinkle Kraft, Clupak, 
Kraft, Plastic Film, 

Foil, or combinations 

of these materials, 

CALL KENNEDY FIRST. 


KENNEDY CAR LINER & BAG CO., INC. 
1000 Prospect Ave., Dept. J 
Shelbyville, Indiana 





countries. A reversion to protection 
would almost surely bring retaliatory 
action from the countries affected, thus 
hurting our exports. 

¢ Textiles React—Low-wage compceti- 
tion has practically wiped out the 
women’s blouse business here. Men’s 
wear fears that history will repeat itself, 
even though men’s finished goods im- 
ports—suits, and the like—are a mere 
trickle now. Phillips estimates that 107 
of apparent U.S. consumption of shirts 
now comes from low-labor areas, and 
this could triple in a few vears. 

As imports have moved from piece 
goods to finished goods, the textile in- 
dustry has drawn closer together, both 
union and management. ‘Textile mills 
sav a little bitterly that the converters 
and clothing manufacturers didn’t feel 
the need of protection as long as it was 
the fabrics only that were coming in 
Clothing manufacturers charge that the 
big retail chains that are buving direct 
from low-labor countries have found “‘a 
fancy wav of evading the law.” 
¢ Counter Measure—The industrv talks 
hopefully of a bill proposed by Sen. 
Kenneth B. Keating (R-N. Y.) to offset 
the labor differential 

Japan, itself, is well aware of the 
danger of killing its own goose. Actu 
ally, Japan is bug-eved at the speed 
of its own export growth. At the cur- 
rent rate, it should wind up with an 
export total to the U.S. of some S$1.3- 
billion in 1959. 

Some Japanese economists warn this 
may taper off, but there are few signs 
of it vet. For one thing, Japan has onh 
begun to tap manv new lines; woolens, 
auto parts, small machine tool parts, 
petrochemicals 

For another thing, protectionism has 
had minor effects so fat 
are based on vardage, but exports can 
upgrade quality to get higher profits 
Finally, as more and more U.S. re- 
tailers and manufacturers find it profit 
able to buv from Japan, Japan feels its 
position as a supplier will hold strong. 
¢ What’s the Answer?—U. S. industrv is 
by no means unanimous that protection 
is the answer. Textiles—which have had 
plenty of other troubles besides imports 
in recent vears—generally see no other 
real solution. But some manufacturers 
in other fields accept the inroads of im- 
ports philosophically—even while ad 
mitting thev hurt. Savs Argus’ Harris, 
“Perhaps we were fortunate in one 
respect. Foreign competition in cam- 
eras has been around for some time. 
Some industries that are just beginning 
to feel it are pushing the panic button. 
We learned to live with it.” 

From the president of a big china- 
ware company comes this comment 
“Who are we trving to kid? For the 
100,000 or so employed in the potter 
industry, are we going to let our foreign 
policy go to pot?” END 


Pextile quotas 
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Something of Value? 


eg anyone with the price of a shotgun is willing to blast market- 
ing as an inexact—and expensive—art. Marketing men have always 
stoutly maintained that their work is worthwhile. But they have seldom 
been able to point to any scholarly measure of just how worthwhile it is. 
They tried again at a recent University of Illinois conference. 

Measurement proved hard to come by. Economists have concentrated 
on measuring production. They have devised some generally accepted 
indexes to assess the productivity of manufacturing, but these take into 
account only tangible factors. Divide an industry’s output by so many 
hours of labor, or so much capital, and you get an index of its produc- 
tivity—preferably in such indisputable terms as widgets made per hours 
worked. Even here, there are some doubts as to the merits of the figures. 

Economists admit to shying from the use of such techniques in meas- 

uring the output of marketing. Says Prof. James Cox, president of the 
American Marketing Assn.: “Economists usually concentrate on produc- 
tion—on the assumption that marketing has done its job in distributing 
that production.” But is that assumption still valid? In our present econ- 
omy, consumers can’t be counted on to sop up all the output of productive 
facilities. Supplier push has supplanted demand pull. 
* Inadequate Tools—To measure the productivity of marketing, the 
University of Illinois conferees tried the tools of neoclassical economics— 
and found them wanting. If you construct an equation to figure produc- 
tivity, what do you use as a divisor on the input side, for example? For 
manufacturing productivity, you can use labor hours. But when you’re 
considering marketing, how do you equate the efforts of salesmen and 
TV entertainers, researchers and detail men? Or assign relative values to 
the interacting factors that add up to a total marketing effort: advertis- 
ing, sales promotion, service, dealer performance, and so on? 

It's difficult even to decide whether a given marketing effort belongs 
on one side of the productivity equation or the other. In the manufac- 
turing index, it’s easy to segregate the inputs—men, money, and ma- 
chinery—from the outputs—the goods turned out. But marketing inputs 
consist of activities that both serve and influence demand. You can 
identify a demand-serving activity, such as shipping, as a marketing 
input. But what about a demand-influencing activity, such as advertising? 

Marketing productivity can have diversified effects. In some cases when 
sales climb, the reason is that prices have been slashed. This price cut- 
ting makes marketing efforts look less efficient. But the higher sales will 
generally show up as a plus for manufacturing productivity, since in- 
creased volume permits more efficient use of production facilities. 
¢ The Anchor Man—Finally, to measure marketing productivity, you 
must explore the philosophical area on consumer satisfaction. In equa- 
tions of manufacturing productivity, you assume that the goods produced 
are desirable. So much input results in so much output. The output then 
goes on to another point in the economic system. But in marketing out- 
put you reach the anchor man in the economic system: The ultimate 
consumer. Can you measure the satisfactions he derives from marketing 
productivity purely by the price he pays? 

Despite these formidable obstacles, the conferees felt optimistic about 
their efforts. Ohio State’s Prof. Theodore Beckman broke fresh ground 
with a study measuring productivity in wholesaling. He takes gross 
margin to represent the wholestler’s ouput and divides this figure by an 
input factor combining labor cost and wholesaler capital. By restricting 
his investigation to wholesaling, he avoids many of the general objec- 
tions to indexes of marketing productivity. 

But Joel Dean, of Joel Dean Associates, indicated that the art of meas- 
uring marketing is still in infancy: He advocated the ancient yardstick of 
profitability as the best presently available index of productivity. 
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the Mihir 


Industrial Airbrasive Unit 


We don’t recommend slicing up the family's 
fine Limoge China, but this does illustrate 
the precisely controlled cutting action of the 
S. S. White Airbrasive Unit. Note how clean 
the edge is, and how the delicate ceramic 
decoration is unharmed. 


The secret of the Airbrasive is an accurate 
stream of non-toxic abrasive, gas-propelled 
through a small, easy-to-use nozzle. The result 
is a completely cool and shockless cutting o1 
abrading of even the most fragile hard 
materials. 


Airbrasive has amazing flexibility of opera 
tion in the lab or on an automated production 
line. Use the same tool to frost a large area 
or to make a cut as fine as .008”!... printed 
circuits...shaping and drilling of germanium 
and other crystals...deburring fine needles 
cleaning off oxide coatings... wire-stripping 
potentiometers...engraving glass, minerals 
ceramics. Jobs that were previously thought 
impossible are now being done at less cost! 


Send us samples and specs on your difficult 
jobs and let us test them for you. For further 
information write Nept. 15A. 


WRITE or CALL COLLECT 


Lede 


New dual 
Model D! 











S.S. WHITE INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 
Dept. 15A, 10 East 40th Street + New York 16, N.Y 
Exclusive representatives for Arizona and California 
WEIGHTMAN AND ASSOCIATES, Burbank, Calif 
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Retailers Force Quick Court Test 
Of Ohio’s New “Fair Trade” Law 


Ohio’s new “fair trade” law, passed over the gov- 
ernor’s veto by the last legislature, is going to get a 
thorough and quick court test. The law lets manufac- 
turers set minimum retail prices by a simple notification 
to the retailer. 

An earlier Ohio law, which permitted a manufacturer 
to set minimum prices for all retailers in the state by 
signing up only one store, was declared unconstitutional. 
(hat action resulted in the dropping of minimum pricing 
by companies such as General Electric and Sunbeam. 

The court test of the new Ohio law is significant 
because the law follows closely the provisions of a Con- 
gressional bill which passed the House this vear. The 
Senate is due to act on the measure when Congress 
meets again. 

Seven retailers filed suits against Fli Lilly Co., Upjohn 
Co., and FE. R. Squibb & Sons. ‘The three companies 
notified the retailers that vitamins and certain other 
drug products must be sold at established prices. The 
retailers, according to their attorney, are continuing to 
sell below the prices set by the manufacturers. 


Sears Withdraws From Australia 
After Tiff With Directors Down Under 


Sears, Roebuck & Co., which has extensive foreign 
operations in Latin America and Canada, is pulling out 
of Australia. It announced last week it is selling its 
24% investment in Walton-Sears, Ltd. Sears thus with- 
draws the use of its name and cancels the contract 
under which it had an option to buy up to 50% of 
Walton-Sears shares. 

Walton-Sears, which will now become Waltons, Ltd., 
had a volume last vear of $34-million through operation 
of two large department stores, +7 small appliance stores, 
and a mail order plant. 

Sears sold out because directors couldn’t agree on how 
to expand. Australian directors wanted to buy existing 
store properties, while Sears wanted new construction 
in keeping with its general policy. In addition, Austra- 
lian directors wanted dividend payments now; Sears 
didn’t. 

ee © e 


Philadelphia-Based Radio, TV Chain 
Picks Up Two More Stations 


Metropolitan Broadcasting Corp., of Philadelphia, is 
on its way in its drive to put together a chain of radio 
ind television stations as big as the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission will allow—seven radio stations, five 
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very high frequency (standard) ‘T’'V stations, and two ultra 
high frequency stations. 

Latest purchases are WIP, Philadelphia radio station, 
and WTVH, Peoria UHF TV station affiliated with the 
American Broadcasting System. 

WIP was bought for 150,000 shares of Metropolita: 
stock (worth about $27-million) from Benedict Gimbe 
Jr., WIP station manager, and his associates who hac 
acquired the station from Gimbel Bros. department store 
a year ago. Gimbel and auto dealer John F. Crisconi, 
and associate, become directors and major Metropolitan 
stockholders along with John W. Kluge, president. The 
Peoria station cost $600,000 cash. 

Metropolitan started up four years ago with two TV 
stations—Washington and New York—spun off from 
Allan B. du Pont Laboratories, Inc. It now owns radio 
station WNEW, popular New York outlet, and last 
year picked up WHK, a Cleveland radio station. Cur- 
rently, savs a spokesman, negotiations are nearing com- 
pletion with other stations. Kluge, a food wholesaler, 
bought out Paramount Picture’s shares in Metropolitan 
earlier this vear. 

* 2© e 


Shopping Promotions Are Reminder 
That Christmas Is on Its Way 


Christmas shopping schemes are starting to pop up. 
Kelvinator, a subsidiary of American Motors Corp. this 
week announced a “Happy Holiday Purchase Plan.” Start- 
ing Nov. 10, consumers can buy Kelvinator appliances 
without any downpayment; the first installment can be 
postponed until as late as Feb. 20. What's more, the 
three-year installment contracts will omit any December 
January payments, to avoid “a temporary financial jam 
each year during the holiday period.” 

Top Value Enterprises, Inc., a leading stamp company 
this week wound up a promotion to get consumers t 
spend their stamps before the Christmas rush. Forts 
percent of Top Value’s redemption business is donc 
during the holiday season. ‘To spread this business, the 
company gave consumers an extra 100 stamps on each 
item if they acted by, Oct. 31. Redemptions, it says, 
shot up. 

° © e 


Americans Buy Domestic Carpeting 
At Rate Far Ahead of Last Year 


For all its worry over the growth of imports (page 47), 
the U.S. carpet industry seems to be heading for a 
banner year on the home front. 

William A. Reynolds, treasurer and economist of the 
American Carpet Institute, said at the institute’s annual 
meeting last week that shipments by U.S. carpet manu- 
facturers for this year seem to be reaching about 150- 
million sq. yd., a 20% increase over 1958 shipments. 

Dollar volume, too, is heading for a new high; it should 
reach about $690-million at the manufacturer’s level, up 
23% from last year. 

Even in Wilton weaves—where imports are booming— 
U.S. shipments ran 30% ahead for the first nine months. 

Wool consumption is the highest since 1950. 
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YOU GET MORE KNOW-HOW 
WHEN YOUR “SPECS” READ HYATT 


because HYATT has built millions more cylindrical roller bearings than 


anyone else for two thirds of a century. And every year for the last 67 
years we have learned to make them run longer, smoother, more reliably. 
Remember, no bearings carry radial loads like cylindrical bearings—and 
nobody knows them like HYATT. Hyatt Bearings Division, General 
Motors Corporation, Harrison, New Jersey. 


YAT VD ar- ROLL BEARINGS 


IN ROLLER BEARINGS HYATT IS THE WORD FOR RELIABILIT 
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Pru to Shorten 100-Year Loans 


@ Giant insurance company backs its belief that 
interest rates will top 4% for something like 40 years. 


@ Betting this way, it is beginning to take its option 
of converting its no-installment loans to five big corporations 


so as to recover the principal. 


@ Thus, it will gain more funds to lend over again 
at the anticipated higher interest rates. 


Over the next 40 vears or so, the 
Prudential Insurance Co. expects long- 
term interest rates to stay well over 
4%. This judgment is behind last 
week’s announcement that the Pru in- 
tends “to begin converting its outstand- 
ing 100-vear industrial loans into 
shorter-term ones.”” The conversion pro- 
cess began last Monday with exercise 
of an “escape clause” in the loan agree- 
ment with Union Carbide Corp., earli- 
est of its 100-vear borrowers. 

Starting with Carbide ($150-million) 
in 1951, the Pru made six 100-vear 
loans to five corporations, each con- 
sidered a prime credit risk. A total of 
abaqut $765-million is accounted for 
by these companies: Carbide with 
$150-million, IBM with two loans total- 
ing $215-million, Chrvsler with $250- 
million, Goodvear with $23.5-million, 
and Olin Mathieson with $126.3-mil- 
lion. 

Each loan agreement was based on 
the same formula: 100-vear maturity, 
33% interest payable annually, no re- 
pavment of principal required before 
the final due date. However, after a 
specified date (Nov. 1, 1959 in the case 
of Union Carbide), either lender or bor- 
rower had the option of converting to 
1 more conventional 20-vear or 25-vear 
maturity, with regular sinking fund pay- 
ments set up to liquidate the loan in 
that time. Under this option, the in- 
terest rate automatically drops to 34%. 
¢ Calling Them Back—What the Pru 

the nation’s second largest life insurer, 
1958 assets of $14.7-billion—wants to 
do is start calling back these dollars, 
which earn 33%, and relend them in 
smaller chunks at today’s and tomor- 
row’s higher interest rates. It is also 
tacitly admitting that it may have made 
a mistake in writing the century loans. 

Prudential led the way in this experi- 
ment, and it is the one company that 
made substantial use of it among all 
life insurers. Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance, the nation’s largest, matched the 
Pru’s loans to Union Carbide and 
Goodyear. (Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
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of New York also has a $3-million share 
in Goodyear.) The Met is going along 
with the Pru in converting the Car- 
bide loan. 

¢ Still Good Business—When the en- 
tire $765-million is converted to shorter 
maturities, the Pru will be getting nearly 
$2-million a year less in interest. More- 
over, the conversion option in most of 
the loans provides that payments on 
the principal won’t start until five years 
after the option is exercised. The in- 
surance companies won’t have the 
money to relend during that period. 

I'he companies took these angles into 
consideration and decided firmly in fa- 
vor of a bid on continued high money 
rates. The Metropolitan’s economists, 
acknowledged to be among the cagiest 
in the business, believe rates in the long 
tun will stay high enough to make the 
conversion worthwhile even though they 
calculate that the principal collected 
from the converted loans will have to 
fetch an average rate of at least 44% 
before the loss in earnings has been 
turned into a profit. 

On the remaining 100-year loans, the 
Pru can exercise its option with Olin 
Mathieson at any time, with IBM next 
vear for one loan and in 1963 for the 
other, with Chrysler on Jan. 2, 1962, 
and with Goodvear on June 16, 1965. 
¢ Reversing a Trend—The first 100-vear 
loan, to Carbide in 1951, was a sharp 
reversal of the trend in lending by life 
insurance companies. Ever since the 
depression, these lenders had _ been 
stressing regular installment payments 
on their loans, whether they were $10,- 
000 home mortgages or $100-million 
commercial deals. 

To understand why the Pru went into 
100-vear, no-installment loans, you have 
to recall the money rates of the early 
1950s. Long-term, high-grade corporate 
bonds vielded less than 3%, compared 
with more than 44% today. 
e¢ Wrong-way Hedge—Caleb Stone, 
then vice-president in charge of the 
Pru’s bond department and now a part- 
ner in the investment banking house 


of Smith, Barney & Co., is generally 
credited with the idea of the 100-vear 
convertible maturity. The wav the 
Pru’s bond men looked at it, this 
arrangement gave them a hedge no 
matter which way the money market 
went. 

If interest rates went up, all the com- 
panv had to do was convert the loans— 
as it is doing—and put the cash flow 
back into loans at the higher rates. If 
money rates should go down, the Pru 
could sit back and collect its 33% 
interest. It would take a very sharp 
drop to make it worthwhile for the 
debtors to exercise the conversion 
option, and a clause, in effect, blocked 
them from refunding through a public 
bond issue at lower rates. 

In hindsight, the Pru now admits 
the loans were probably a mistake. At 
the pace that interest rates have been 
rising in the last few vears, it would 
have been more profitable to have had 
the $765-million invested for a shorter 
time, a faster turnover. 

“At the time, though,” savs a Pru- 
dential man, “it looked like the best 
thing to do.” 

A Prudential spokesman and H. 
Hugh McConnell of the Met’s bond 
department agree that it’s not likely any 
more 100-vear loans will be considered. 
A spokesman for Mutual of New York 
says, “It was a bad idea in the first place 
—we went along because we have a long 
history of lending to Goodvear.” 
¢ Happy Borrowers—On the other 
hand, the corporations that borrowed 
the money feel the arrangement was 
ideal. 

“What we got,” savs a high officer 
of one company, “was a huge block of 
new capital that, in effect, we could pay 
back when we got around to it. There 
was no way we could have obtained that 
much money for that long a time with- 
out paving the 33% rate.” 

Chrysler Corp. officials are equally 
enthusiastic about their 1954 deal. 
“When we closed this deal,” a spokes- 
man says, “we were also considering 
public financing. Quite franklv, we 
borrowed from the Pru because we got 
a better arrangement than we could 
have obtained in the open market.” 

Conversion of the loans doesn’t seem 
to dismay the borrowers. 

“We weren’t at all surprised when 
the Met and the Pru decided to do 
this,” says Kenneth H. Hannan, execu- 
tive. vice-president of Union Carbide. 
“The conversion won’t have any effect 
on our operations; we can easily take 
care of the payments when they start in 
1965.” END 
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Short cut to long distance 


In our search for better ways to speed up long distance service, we 
come up with a device that literally “writes its own toll ticket.” 


It’s made possible by an advanced system of automatic toll ticket 
developed at General Telephone Laboratories and manufactured by 
subsidiary, Automatic Electric. 


t 


When you make a station-to-station toll call, this central office syste 


records your number and the number dialed. It then completes the 


and “times” the conversation. Finally, a computer determines the rat 
and calculates the charge automatically, with no chance of human error 


and also makes a permanent billing record. 


When all telephone exchanges are equipped with automatic toll ticket 
ing, you will be able to dial directly any phone in the nation without fu 


or bother. 


This is a typical example of how we use research — not only to meet 


today’s communications needs, but to answer tomorrow’s. 


General Telephone & Electronics Corporation, 730 Third Ave 


GENERAL 
TELEPHONE & ELECTRONICS 














Cloud-9 comfort on a few inches of foam: new forms 
in furnishings from the six fields of Firestone 


Back in the eiderdown days of bulky 
beds and overstuffed chairs, furniture 
comfort was often directly related to 
cushion depth. Today, the comfort of 
a mattress, sofa, or even a car seat is 
no longer measured in thickness— 
thanks to the buoyant resilience of 
rubber foam. Manufactured by 
Firestone in a variety of shapes and 
sizes, this versatile material has freed 
the imaginative designer. It has 


enabled him to bring furniture “‘up off 
the floor’’—to make everything from 
gracefully contoured chairs to pallet 
beds only 4 inches thick. And it’s 
lending its thin, trim look to tradi- 
tional furniture, too. In the broad 
areas of research and development, as 
well as in manufacturing, Firestone 
has continuously served the vital needs 
of America’s growing economy. Mak- 
ing the best today still better tomorrow 


is a Firestone promise. And it’s a 
promise that’s being made good in six 
major fields of industry: rubber, 
metals, plastics, synthetics, textiles 
and chemicals. 


“irestone 


MAKING THE BEST TODAY STILL BETTER TOMORROW 


Copyright 1959, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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SYNTHETICS TEXTILES 
With a worldwide network of 66 plants in 
19 countries, Firestone is famous for qual- 


ity in six fields of industry which are vital 
to the welfare and progress of mankind. 
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Treasury Goes 


High Again 


Terms for $10.9-billion refunding are not quite so juicy 
as the “magic fives,” but high enough to please the market 
and insure success of the operation. 


Following up on its successful cash 
financing of “magic fives,” the Treasury 
last week announced the terms of a 
$10.9-billion refunding. The rates on 
its newest issues are not quite so rich 


as the 5% it put on its four-vear-and-10- . 
month note, but there’s no doubt that — 


the market was pleased and that the 
refunding itself would be snapped up. 

Most institutional investors indicated 
*that they would make the exchange. 
But the refunding will not see the 
stampede of small investors, who with- 
drew funds from commercial banks and 
trust institutions, to buy the “magic 
fives.” For one thing, investors cannot 
buy the new issues directly, and for 
another, the rates of 44% on a one-vear 
certificate and 44% on a four-vear note 
will not have quite the appeal that 5% 
offered. 
¢ Better Tone—The Treasury was able 
to offer slightly lower but still very 
attractive rates because the monev 
market had been exhibiting a markedly 
better tone. The Treasurv’s willingness 
to pay going market rates is partially 
responsible for the pickup in prices— 
and the decline in vields. In addition, 
the steel strike has held down corporate 
credit demands, so the the Federal Re- 
serve has been able to mark time rather 
than increase its pressure. This meant 
the Treasury was coming to the market 
at a time when credit conditions were 
relatively easy. 

Actually, only $8.9-billion in  out- 
standing Treasury securities—$7.7-bil- 
lion in a 3%% certificate and $1.2-bil- 
lion in 34% notes—were maturing this 
month. Private investors held only $3.9- 
billion of these issues, with the rest in 
the hands of the Federal Reserve and 
government trust accounts. The Fed 
and the government accounts are sure 
to accept the exchange, and the differ- 
ence between the vield on the maturing 
issues and the new ones is big enough 
to keep attrition—cash-ins—on the pub- 
lic’s holdings to a minimum. 

e Another Issue—Some dealers in fact 
thought that the Treasury could have 
“shaved” the vields it offered to, say, 
43% ona one-year obligation and 43% 
on the four-vear issue. But the Treasury 
decided to make its offer attractive, not 
only to prevent heavy cash-ins, but also 
because it included another issue, which 
has not yet matured, in the exchange. 

These are the “two and a half by 
fives,” a five-vear Treasury security yield- 
ing 4% that was sold in 1957, and 





which allowed holders the option of 
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turning them in for cash in tw 

a half years. The option period 

in February, and in order to war 
a big cash-in at that time, the Tr 
announced that holders can exch 
them for the 44% issue now. If 
don’t make this exchange, they cai 
them in for cash in February 


hold them until they finally mat 
1962. 
From all indications, most hold 


the “two and a half bv fives” will cit 
make the exchange or elect to tak 
That’s because those who do not h 
anv immediate needs for funds wil 
getting a big increase in vield 
make the exchange, and those wh 
cash will probably not hold on 
February. As Herbert Jones of the N 
York Hanseatic Corp. puts it 
refunding will result in the 
elimination of the optional issuc 

¢ No Other Surprise—Except f 
inclusion of the “two and a half 
fives,” there was no real surprise in tl 
refunding. Wall Street bond 
pointed out that the Treasury d 
have much freedom of choice. ‘| 
had been a suggestion that the Tr 
reopen the “magic fives,” but 
were apparently reluctant t 
their success in that particular 
There also had been some talk th 
Treasury might attempt to 
small amount of long-term bond 
ceiling rate of 44% or that it 
attempt to offer only a long int 
diate in the four-to-five vear art 
Treasury officials apparently de¢ 
play it safe, in order to lessen cl 
of a big cash-in. 

The Treasury still hopes th 
44% ceiling on sales of obligat 
with a maturity of more than fir : 
will be lifted during the next s 
of Congress. Its officials feel tl 
this happens, at least a modest 
of long-term debt can be sold. | 
meantime, they are trving to put 
and more of their debt into the 
end of the intermediate range 
¢ Treasury's Hopes—Last Jul 
sold a 43% note with a four-vear- 
month maturitv. Last month, it 
the four-year-10-month note 
vielded 5%. Now it is offering a f 
vear note at 44%. The Treasury i 
ing that most of the holders of 
maturing securities will want the lons 
note rather than the one-year certificate. 


response to the new refunding will not 
match the overwhelming demand for 
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| The young 


Valley... 


St. Lawrence 







Prime Industrial Sites Waiting! 


Young, vital, bursting with energy, the St. Lawrence Valley offers 
newcomers exhilarating prospects for growth. Here’s a region 
with every requirement for work and play...communications, 
power, schools, colleges, services and recreation ...whose 
value has just been recognized. Already established as an 
aluminum reduction and processing center, the Valley has 
an assured future as a port, manufacturing site and distribu- 
tion point for the northeast U.S. and southern Canada... 
itself an area of explosive growth. 


Transportation. The Valley is North 
America’s new front door, port for 
the Seaway which brings northern 
Canada, the U.S. and Europe closer 
together by days. Now building is 
a super-highway net to link the 
Valley with the metropolitan Amer- 
ican belt stretching from Boston to 
Milwaukee. 

Development of natural resources is well 
under way. Major iron and steel 
companies are operating mines in 
the area. Natural resources such 
as limestone, graphite, talc, lead and 
zinc are also being exploited. Hard- 
woods are abundant. A huge share 
of the area’s milk production ...a 
billion-plus pounds a year... is im- 
mediately available for industrial 
uses. Electric power is plentiful at 
low rates and the water supply is 
limitless ... the St. Lawrence River 


has the second largest water flow 
in the world (only the Amazon has 
more). 

The business climate is favorable. 
People here are enthusiastic about 
industrialization. Labor-manage- 
ment relations are good and labor 
productivity extremely high. 
Already established in the Valley are 
such industries as aluminum refin- 
ing, automotive castings, paper and 
dairy products. Opportunities in re- 
lated fields are plentiful, especially 
in woodworking, metallurgy, metal 
fabrication and the manufacture of 
electrical components. Sites, many 
of them on the River, are available. 
For specific information, contact the 
Director of Area Development, 
Niagara Mohawk Power Corpora- 
tion, Dept. BW-11, Erie Blvd. West, 
Syracuse 2, New York. 


NIAGARA @) MOHAWK 
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the “magic fives.” But they think that 
the interest stirred up by the “fives” 
may spill over into the current refund- 
ing. Small investors who do not hold 
the maturing issue can buy them in the 
market, then take the exchange. Or 
they can wait until the exchange is 
made and then buy. 

To help encourage individual buving 
the Treasury is making the new 4§% 
note available in registered form, which 
means that it will be made out in the 
name of an individual who will receive 
interest payments by mail rather than 
by clipping coupons. In the past, regis- 
tration has applied only on longer-term 
issues, but the Treasury now feels that 
individual buvers deserve the benefit of 
being protected against loss and the 
convenience of getting interest pay- 
ments automatically. 
¢ Drain on Deposits—Some_individ- 
uals will be tempted by the high rate, 
but commercial bankers and _ savings 
bankers both fecl that this will not 
result in anv big drain on their deposits. 
As one banker put it, “Individual savers 
are getting more sophisticated, but they 
are not so sophisticated as to know the 
intricacies of buving in a refunding.” 

More important, the psychological 
impact of a 5% rate was, in itself, the 
key to the rush demand bv small sav- 
ers. Anv rate below that does not have 
the same appeal, and individuals are 
not likely to make a big switch, espe- 
cially when they cannot subscribe di- 
rectly. 

Nevertheless, the bullish tone now 
prevailing in the money market was 
helped by the terms of the new refund- 
ing. Many dealers are now saving that 
the bottom for bond prices has already 
been seen. Few think that prices will 
rise sharply—and vields fall—but thev are 
hopeful that the roller coaster declines 
of the past few months have been 
checked. One dealer expressed it this 
wav: “We seem to be building a 
plateau rate.” 

There is no doubt that this was the 
Treasury’s intention when it issued the 
“magic fives”. In coming out now with 
issues close to 5%, it is confirming its 
intention to pay the going price. It is 
now considered probable that 5% will 
be the anchor rate as long as Fed policy 
remains restrictive. This means that 
rates may rise slightly above 5% or 
slightly below, but there will be no real 
shift. And at this level, the Treasury 
expects individual interest to remain 
high. 

Treasury officials express themselves 
as well satisfied with the results of the 
“magic fives” financing. But this does 
not mean that thev want to see the 
same kind of individual demand bv 
individuals developing again. For this 
hurts the Treasurv’s own savings bond 
program and also hit the banks and 
thrift institutions. END 
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The X-ray fluorescence analyzer, one of the many modern instrument 
in the chemical laboratory, helps Jessop make certain you get th 
specified per cent of each alloy in your specialty steel. 


“How X-rays help Jessop give you exactly 
what you want in alloy steels...’’ 





—C. M. Carlisle, Director of Analytical Chemistry 


“What's happening here? As the stylus in the X-ray fluorescence ana- 


J 


lyzer draws red lines on the graph, the Jessop chemist determines the 
exact per cent of each alloy in a sample of specialty steel. 


“Based on this analysis, the melter may ask for the addition of, say, 
molybdenum to the molten steel now in electric arc furnace No. 3. 


“How’s it done? Bombarded by X-rays, the alloys in the sample of steel 
are radiating secondary rays. Converted into electrical energy, the rays 
are causing the stylus to move and draw red lines on the graph . . . indi- 

cating the types and per cent of alloys in the steel sample.” 


In the Jessop chemical laboratory, the X-ray fluorescence analyzer and 
many other modern instruments help us make certain you get the exact 
chemical composition specified in your order. This chemical laboratory 
is one more reason for your confidence in ordering specialty steels from 
Jessop. Specify Jessop .. . and then relax! 


| 
| VMA 6720 
} 


STEEL COMPANY 


Washington, Pennsylvania 








Subsidiary Companies: 
Green River Steel Corporation, Owensboro, Kentucky @ Jessop Steel International Corporation, New York City 
Jessop Steel of Canada, Ltd., Wallaceburg, Ontario e Steel Warehousing Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 


Stainiess, alloy, tool, cast-to-shape, and forging steels, precision ground flat stock, and other speciaity ste« 


In Finance 


Corporate Holdings of Governments 


Remain Heavy in the Third Quarter 


Corporate third-quarter balance sheets now being 
icleased reveal massive holdings of U.S. government 
securities. In fact, Wall Street money market dealers 
report that corporations on balance aie still buying gov- 
crmments, which now amount to some $20-billion com- 
pared with a low of $13-billion in June, 1958. 

So far, most balance sheet changes chiefly reflect 
seasonal swings, with nearly all corporations experiencing 
a temporary drain in September due to dividend and 
tax payments. Specific industries have their own special 
changes. The motor companies, for example, have sub- 
stantial sums tied up in new car inventories; as these 
move into the public’s hands, the burden will be trans- 
ferred to the finance companies and a cash inflow will 
start up. 

The money market anticipates a reduction in corpo- 
rate holdings of governments in December to cover 
dividend payments, and a big divestment by March for 
income tax payments. But, so far the corporations are 
still swimming in cash. 


Insurgents Routed in Bid to Control 


Lutheran Brotherhood Life Insurance 


Insurgent forces lost a bid last week to gain control 
of the Lutheran Brotherhood Life Insurance Societv— 
second largest fraternal life company in the nation, with 
$1.1-billion insurance in force. 

\lanagement, led by Carl F. Granrud, president for 
the past eight vears, won its victory at a stormy, de- 
cidedly unbrotherly convention attended by 1,193 dele- 
gates at Minneapolis, the society’s home base. It seated, 
by comfortable margins, four management candidates 
for 12-year terms, giving Granrud’s group control of the 
board by a 10-2 edge, instead of its previous 7-5 margin. 

Granrud, who had been charged with “ruling by fear 
ind favor” and with discharging agents without cause, 
was not bothered by the division in the ranks. “The 
fight brings us a lot of business,” he said, adding that 
sales during the first nine months were up $50-million— 
+0~—over the comparable 1958 period. ‘This compares 
with an industry rise of only 7%. 


Premium Rates on Savings Bank Accounts 


Weighed by New York Banking Dept. 


Premium rates on savings bank accounts are being 
considered by the New York State Banking Dept. as a 
means of raising the present state ceiling on dividend 
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rates and of wooing savers. The Banking Dept. has 
three proposals in mind—all of which would require 
legislative action. Spokesmen say the department won't 
press for legislation until it is that assured the savings 
banks could pay the higher rates without harm to their 
surplus reserves, but it is known that the department 
is out to check the recent move by savers toward higher- 
yielding government notes. 
Under the three proposals, the banks would issue: 

¢ Three-to-five vear certificates; at three years, the 
certificate might pay 4% above the base rate of 34 
per annum, at five vears, it might pav 1% above the base 
rate. 

¢ A special type of deposit at premium rates—with 
depositors unable to withdraw funds until thev had 
civen 90 days’ notice. 

¢ Debentures, paving a flat rate of 4% or 44%. 


of 
( 


Antitrusters Throw a Monkey Wrench 


Into Milwaukee Bank’s Acquisition Plan 


The heavy hand of the Justice Dept.’s Antitrust Div. 
fell this week on plans of Milwaukee’s Marshall & IIslev 
Bank to acquire one of its competitors through a bank 
holding companv. Branch banking is prohibited in 
Wisconsin, and M&lI had sought to use instead the 
holding company device—as have its two principal com- 
petitors, First Wisconsin National Bank and Marine 
National Exchange Bank. 

Last September, the Federal Reserve Board approved 
the application of Bank Stock Corp. of Milwaukee— 
created and controlled by M&I—to acquire 80% or 
more of the stock of M&I and Northern Bank, fourth 
largest in Milwaukee with deposits of about $50-million. 
But Fed governors C. Canby Balderson and J. L. 
Robertson dissented strongly from the majority ruling, 
saving that if M&I’s plans were allowed, “significant 
actual and potential competition” between the banks 
would be climinated. 

This dissent caught the eve of the trust busters, 
who asked M&I to put a moratorium on their plans 
until] Dec. 3. M&I said it would wait, but only until 
after a conference between its attornevs and the Justice 
Dept. The conference was scheduled for late this week, 
but M&l’s plans were still up in the air, depending on 
what Justice decides to do. 


Collections Lag Due to Steel Strike 


The steel strike is beginning to have an impact on 
collection payments on installment loans, according to 
the Installment Credit Commission of the American 
Bankers Assn. 

Delinquency percentages for the month of August 
increased slightly all across the board, and, although 
the commission notes that seasonal factors must be taken 
into account, it warns. that the trend reversal, the first 
increase since February, must be watched. In fact, a 
spot check this week indicated that delinquencies have 
risen in both September and October. 
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... another significant electronic achievement 


from 


US 


Data procsening. equipment installations 
use Sola D.C. Power Supplies and Con- 
stant Voltage Transformers, packaged in 
building block design for an economical, 
easily maintained system. 


BASIC PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


iN A DIVISION OF 
lL | \ BASIC PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


Ever look inside a television set? Multiply what you see there many 
hundred times, and you know why “think” machines require ‘ ‘regulated’ P 
power. The need for little or no voltage variation under variable 

load conditions, and the necessity for a direct current voltage source, 

are the two requirements accurately fulfilled by Sola components. 
Business machines are the most dramatic example among the hundreds of 
electronic and electrical devices benefiting from the use of Sola Constant 
Voltage Transformers and Regulated D. C. Power Supply units. 

A pioneer in the field, Sola today is an acknowledged leader in the design 
and manufacture of these “‘packaged power” voltage regulators. Many 
business machine manufacturers now specify Sola. And in the foreseeable 
future, these voltage regulation devices will become more and more a tool! 
for industry, insuring accurate voltage levels for plug-in equipment. 

Sola Electric Co. is a member of the growing family of industries 

that forms our company. Our products are basic, ranging from the most 
essential elements used in foods and beverages, to complex components 
required for nearly every segment of American industry. 


SOLA ELECTRIC CO., Chicago, Illinois 


OTHER DIVISIONS OF BASIC PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Hevi-Duty Electric Company, Froedtert Malt Corporation, 

and Como-Cast Corporation, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; 

Anchor Manufacturing Co., Manchester, New Hampshire: 


Pp Bauer-Schweitzer Malting. Co., Inc., San Francisco, California. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Cis 
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ENGINEERING is BASIC in our PRODUCTS 
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How New York Won World's Fair 


The move started with a father’s wish to give his chil- 
dren a chance to see a fair like the one in 1939-40. It picked 
up with business backing, and the city succeeded in standing 


off claims by rival cities for the 
$150-million worth of bonds. 


\ quarter-century after mounting 
their dreams for all humanitv to see at 
the 1939-40 World’s Fair, the world’s 
governments and corporations will be 
back at the old stand with new exhibits 
of their aspirations. 

Now that the 1964 fair is assured for 
New York, they can once more exercise 
their imagination. Since 1940, many 
of that fair’s miracles—color television, 
jutomation, jet propulsion—have _ be- 
come almost commonplace. But, ex- 
ept for last vear’s Brussels fair, there 
has been no world’s exposition any- 
where in all that time. 

New York had little trouble in get- 
ting the 1964 date. Pres. Eisenhower’s 
commission took only six days to de- 
ide which U.S. city to recommend. 
In the hospital for his checkup, the 
President agreed on New York the same 
day-rather than waiting to return to 
his desk. And before the International 
Bureau of Expositions met in Paris this 
week, the only other country with an 
interest—Austria—withdrew because it 
wants to wait a few more vears. 
¢ Building Up _ Interest—Preparations 
for New York's proposal began last win- 
ter. The 1939 fair was conceived dur- 
ing the Depression, when the whole na- 
tion needed a stimulant, but the idea 


. for the 1964 fair was hatched during a 


boom 

Robert Kopple, a lawver who repre- 
sents major property owners in_ utility 
rate cases, just thought one dav that 
“it’s time New York had another 
world’s fair.” His reasons were personal. 
He was part of the 1939 fair, as opera- 
tor of a voice recording booth, and he 
thought his young daughters ought to 
have a chance to see a fair before thev 
grew up. His personal motivations 
gained economic and civic support. 
Businesses welcomed the chance of a 
new stimulant that such a fair would 
represent (the 1939-40 fair drew +5-mil- 
lion paying customers in two summers), 
and City Hall was looking for a way to 
celebrate the 300th anniversary of the 
British take-over from the Dutch. 
¢ Forming a Committee—After a 
luncheon of the Mutual Admiration 
Society, a luncheon club to which both 
belong, Kopple approached an acquaint- 
ance, City Administrator Charles 
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1964 date. Next move: sale of 


Preusse, with the idea. Preusse liked 
it. Thev sounded out businessmen indi- 
vidually to see what kind of support 
the fair would have. When they were 
sufficiently encouraged, they met with 
Mayor Robert F. Wagner. 

Because it was still premature for 
official city endorsement, Kopple 
formed a private committee and filed 
an application with the International 
Bureau in Paris. To head the small 
committee, Preusse last April suggested 
public relations man Thomas J. Deegan, 
Jr. (picture, page 72), long a right-hand 
man for the late Robert R. Young and 
more recently a public relations coun- 
selor to Radio Corp. of America at 
the Brussels Fair and this vear’s Mos- 
cow Fair. 
¢ 20 at 21-Still working behind the 
scenes, Deegan, Preusse, and Kopple 
met for drinks at 21 last June 3 with a 
group of 20 businessmen. They had 
talked with the businessmen individu- 
allv; now thev wanted them to commit 
themselves as a group. They did. All 
that remained was the best timing for 
a public announcement. But that had 
to be held up while Deegan went to the 
Moscow fair. 

On Deegan’s return on Aug. 4, 
Mavor Wagner felt the timing was 
right—particularly with the new inter- 
national mood brought about by the 
Moscow fair and by the imminent visit 
of Premier Khrushchev to the U.S. On 
Aug. 12, the mayor announced he had 
chosen Deegan to head the group seek- 
ing a fair for New York. Next day, 
Parks Commissioner Robert Moses an- 
nounced that the 1939 site—enlarged 
by 40 acres to 1,257 acres and now 
known as Flushing Meadow Park— 
would be available. 
¢ Competing Cities—After this, there 
was little that New York could do until 
Pres. Eisenhower appointed a comms- 
sion on Oct. 10 to look into a 1964 
fair. He named Harry A. Bullis, former 
chairman of General Mills, as chair- 
man. 

When the commission heard applica- 
tions on Oct. 23, New York’s main 
competition was from Washington. 
Seattle was mainly concerned that a 
1964 world’s fair would take some 
punch out of its Century 21 exposition 
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in 1962. A Los Angeles real estate man 
and industralist, J. A. Smith, applied 
in behalf of that city, but his bid lacked 
official endorsement—it actually was 
opposed by the Los Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce. 

The Washington group, however, 
made an elaborate case. The Board of 
Trade and the New York real estate 
firm of Roger L. Stevens, which had 
been hired to manage the fair if Wash- 
ington got it, presented an argument 
that included plans by Victor Gruen. 
Washington proposed to build a whole 
new community in Prince Georges 
County, Md. Its pitch was that the 
fair’s capital costs would be amortized 
over a long period by finding perma- 
nent uses for the fair’s buildings, such 
as a world trade center. 

eNew York Wins—The Bullis com- 
mission found in favor of New York, 
though. It probably saw appeal in New 
York’s undeniable advantages: larger 
population concentration, availability of 
a site at $1 a year, the city’s role as 
world capital with its United Nations 
headquarters, its greater facilities for 
feeding, moving, and housing people. 
Of the 11 World’s Fairs staged in the 
U.S., New York has had three already. 
By contrast, the commission asserted 
that ‘‘permanent projects . . . are more 
in keeping with Washington’s unique 
character as the home of our nation’s 
enduring institutions.” 

With Pres. Eisenhower’s approval in 
his pocket, Deegan quickly announced 
that his client, RCA, would be the first 
exhibitor to sign. The group named 


John W. Hanes, industrialist (Olin 


Mathieson Chemical, U.S. Lines) and 
former Under Secretary of the Treasury, 
as finance committee chairman. 

e Next Moves—After his return from 
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*GENERAL ELECTRIC ECONO-MATCHING is the 
quick and accurate matching of Tri-Clad ‘55’ a-c 
motors to machines by skilled G-E engineers. 
ECONO-MATCHING recently helped increase 
equipment efficiency and reduce unit costs at 
Harper Buffing Machine Company, East Hampton, 
Connecticut. 


After selecting a drive to power his new ‘‘Harper- 
izert’’ free-grain buffing machine, J. F. Harper 
above center) called his G-E Distributor, who in 
turn arranged for a team of General Electric Econo- 
matching engineers to study its drive requirements 


tTrademark of Harpur Buffing Machine Co. 
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at no cost to Mr. Harper! 


“G-E ENGINEERS STUDIED OUR APPLICATION,” 
said Mr. Harper, ‘‘and advised that we could get 
maximum efficiency and economy by replacing the 
drive we had selected with a Tri-Clad ‘55’ 50-hp 
open drip-proof motor. We did, and realized an 
immediate savings of over $1300 per unit!” 

MORE THAN THREE BILLION integral-hp a-c motor 
types are available to the G-E engineers who can 
select the drive to meet your needs. Let them 


help: you get the most from your equipment 
investment ! 


Section E891-22 
General Electric Company 
Schenectady, New York 


Please furnish more information on how you can ECONO-MATCH a motor for 


application, which is_ 


NAME 
COMPANY. 


TITLE 


CITY, STATE 
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Use COMMERCIAL CREDIT funds 


to fill the gap between your 


Capital 


and your opportunities 


If your company’s growth and progress may be 
retarded by insufficient cash working capital, 
investigate COMMERCIAL CREDIT’s method of 
providing the extra funds you can use to 
advantage. Cash requirements from $25,000 to 
millions, for a period of months or years, can 
readily be met without long-term fixed com- 
mitments. 


A particular advantage is that COMMERCIAL 
CREDIT supplies more money, usually, than other 
sources. You use it as long as you need it, 
without negotiations for renewals. Funds are 
normally available 3 to 5 days after initial 
contact. Cost is minimized because you pay 
only for the amount actually used as your 
need varies. 


Ask the nearest Commercial Credit Corporation 
office about the Commercial Financing Plan: 


Baremeons Ff. ... oc ccceces 300 St. Paul Place 
CHICAGO 6........ ..... 222 W. Adams Street 
Los ANGELES 14 ........ 722 S. Spring Street 
ST Mee... .«casseedan 50 W. 44th Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 6............. 112 Pine Street 


Conse 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
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COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY subsidiaries advance over 
one billion dollars a year to manufacturers and wholesalers 
to supplement cash working capital. Combined volume of 
finance subsidiaries exceeds three billion dollars a year. 
TOTAL ASSETS OVER ONE AND ONE-HALF BILLION DOLLARS. 








THOMAS DEEGAN, chairman of the fair 
committee, was Robert R. Young’s public 
relations counselor, now 


has own agency. 


Paris this week, Deegan will begin to 
whip plans into shape. By year’s end, 
he hopes to have lease terms prepared 
for exhibitors. When the New York 
Legislature convenes in January, he 
will seek legislation enabling the non- 
profit corporation to sell $150-million 
in bonds. 

For temporary working capital, Dee- 
gan already has $85,000 in gifts from 
corporate members of his outfit and a 
line of $10,000 credit from each of 
three banks. 

Deegan says he expects little trouble 
in selling the bonds. (The 1939 fait 
corporation had to sell only $28-million 
worth—it wound up with an $18.7 
million deficit.) He looks for put 
chasers both among businesses that 
stand to benefit from the fair without 
participating in it—hotels, merchants, 
airlines, railroads—and among exhibi- 
tors who will want to be sure the fair 
is a success. 

e Budget—Precise estimates of income 
and expenditures have not yet been 
made, but Deegan guesses the corpora- 
tion will take in $200-million from 
leases, concessions and admissions. The 
money will go for the fair corporation’s 
staff, promotion expenses, site improve- 
ments, and such items as the execution 
of a theme design as successor to 1939's 
Perisphere and Trvlon. (The Washing- 
ton group estimated expenditures at 
$139-million, figured it would get $86- 
million by selling off its assets after the 
fair is over.) 

Mayor Wagner emphasized that no 
city, state, or federal funds will be 
needed, except the cost of these gov- 
ernments’ own exhibits. New York City 
will add $100,000 to its next capital 
budget to speed up work on arterial 
highways serving the fair. END 
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FROM 3M RESEARCH 


RUGGED RIBBON 
SEALS OUT 
WEATHER 


Lots of people talk about the weather, but 3M Research 
does something about it. 


For example, 3M Brand Ribbon Sealer turns your 
product into a weather-tight package for years! Sealer 
EC-1202 keeps destructive water, dirt, moisture, dust 
from penetrating seams between metal and metal or 
metal and glass surfaces. 
It stays flexible, yet won’t 
shrink or stretch. Serves 
as anti-squeak buffer, too. 
And it goes on quickly to 
speed production, cut 
costs. 


3M ADHESIVE PRODUCTS extend into a variety of industrial 
applications. In fact, Adhesive EC-1357 actually makes 
certain sandwich structures possible. This versatile 
adhesive bonds all kinds of non-loadbearing sandwich 
panels. It offers high bond 
strength, resists high and 
low temperatures and 
moisture, withstands the 
extremes of weather in- 
definitely. 





METAL SURFACES that wear 
a coating of EC-1034 triumph over corrosion and 
abrasion. And this sprayable 3M coating doubles in 
brass as a sound deadener and insulator. 


Add up the advantages 3M 
adhesive products offer, 
whether you work with 
automobiles, trailers or 
appliances. Whatever your 
sealing, bonding or coat- 
ing problem, look to 3M 
for the solution. 








WHITE GLOVE proves weather-tight seal of 3M Brand Ribbon 
Sealer, EC-1202, prevents blast of steam and dirt fron 
penetrating metal-to-metal seam. 


SEE WHAT 3M ADHESIVES CAN DO FOR You! Call your 3M Field 
Engineer. Or, for free literature, write on your company 
letterhead to 3M, Adhesives, Coatings, and Sealers Division, 
Dept. YA-119, St. Paul 6, Minnesota. 


ADHESIVES, COATINGS AND SEALERS DIVISION 


Tiienesora Minne AND ]VJANUFACTURING COMPANY ta 
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TEACHER Robert Gertity explains oscilloscope. Levittown lab 
has one in each task area serving three students. 
PUPILS set up voltmeter to make sure that power 
is properly regulated for each experiment. 


DEMONSTRATION circuits, complete with power, are tested 
by students so that they'll be able to . ... 
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. - - Build industrial-type models of the same circuit. In this pic- 
ture, student solders a connection for a transistor package. 
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Training Ground for Technicians 


Public schools are helping to | e 
meet the shortage of skilled 
workers by adding technical 
education programs. 


“You need six technicians for every 
engineer,” says a rule of thumb in in- 
dustry, Otherwise, engineers have to 
waste time and training on jobs that 
could be done by less skilled men. The 
question is where to get them. 

The pictures on these pages point 
to one answer. They show students at 
Division Ave. High School, Levittown, 
N. Y., being trained as technicians in 
the school’s new $50,000 electronics 
laboratory. The program is a fruit of 
the National Defense Education Act 
of 1958 which authorizes the govern- 
ment to spend $15-million a year for 
four vears to help states expand voca- 
tional education “to meet national 
defense requirements for personnel 
equipped to render skilled assistance 
in fields particularly affected by scien- _ 
tific and technological developments.” OFFICIALS from Long Island electronics companies who helped plan laboratory inspect 

There are no figures on the number equipment, hear report from vocational supervisor Bernard F. Rappaport (standing). 
of technicians in the U.S., but the 
shortage is evident. To many people, 
it’s scandalous and dangerous, not only 
because of U.S.-Russian rivalry, but 
because of our need for more and more 
qualified people to run an expanding, 
increasingly complex technology. 
¢ Schools Rule—Public schools are an 
obvious place to look for potential 
talent. The schools have long ex- 
perience in industrial education. Both 
industrial and technical programs are 
designed to increase students’ employ- 
ability. But there’s a difference. In 
dustrial (or vocational) education em- 
phasizes manipulative skills, prepares a 
student for work in such fields as auto- 
mobile repair and machine shop. A 
technical education emphasizes _brain- * 
work and theory, training for jobs in 4 
fields like missiles and computers. 

The problem is that vou can’t train 
the two in the same class. Yet voca- 
tional and technical education are close 
enough together for the lessons learned 
in one to be applicable to the other, 
and some public school systems have 
been in technical education for years. 

The government allotment will boost 
the training of technicians, but, this 
may not be enough by itself. The Los 
Angeles area alone requested more 
funds this year than the entire federal 
allotment for all California. But it can 
make a real difference. 

The Levittown electronics laboratory 
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THEORY is important for technicians, so 
the blackboard plays a big role in classes. 
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WHY 9977 COMPANIES 


SUCCESSFULLY USE I.C.S. 


FOR EMPLOYEE TRAINING 


Today the trained worker is more valuable to business and industry than 
even the newest equipment. His skill and knowledge are the real key to 
greater production efficiency. 

But there are not enough of these trained workers to go around. And 
each year more and more companies face this problem: where to find 
the skilled personnel needed to keep production levels high? 

The best answer for thousands of successful firms is International 
Correspondence Schools. 1.C.S. has been training employees for busi- 
ness and industry since 1891. 

No other organization has as much experience in all phases and types 
of training—from apprentice to management levels. Nor has the I.C.S. 
record of profitable results been equaled by any other method. 

The I.C.S. approach to training is realistic and flexible. The methods 
used are practical. The goal is always improved performance and proper 
upgrading—to prepare the right person for the right job. 

Whatever your company’s present program, or particular training 
needs, I.C.S. can offer valuable assistance. All I.C.S. facilities and 
services are available without obligation—to aid in analyzing and devel- 
oping the specialized training programs that are tailored to fit your firm’s 
individual requirements. 


If you would like to know more about the advantages of 1. C.S. train- 
ing, just mail the coupon below for your free copy of the interesting and 
valuable booklet, “The Training Job and How to Meet It.” Or, if you have 
a particular problem, a qualified 1.C.S. Representative will be happy to 
call and discuss it with you. 


IC INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Co-operative Training Dept. BW-3, Scranton 15, Pa. 
Please send me your FREE 28-page booklet, “The Training Job and How to Meet It.” 


Name 





Company 








Address 





City Zone State. 
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is a case in point. The lab has been 
in use since September, with the last 
of its equipment installed this week. 
Long Island electronics executives agrec 
with Bernard I’. Rappaport, Levittown 
supervisor of vocational education, that 
the program will produce people then 
companies need. The project would 
have been impossible without federal 
aid, because Levittown has an unusu- 
lv tight school budget 


|. The Problems 


\dministrators of some of the most 
ictive technical education programs feel 
that there are many problems to be 
solved before a program is adequate 
for current needs. These include 

Knowing what you want to produce. 
“Technician” ranges from a_ highly 
skilled production worker to a junior 
engineer. Specific courses must be de- 
signed in terms of local needs. ‘There is 
a tendency, however, to expect tech 
nician education to produce people 
with a head start in industrial training. 

Getting the right kind of students. 
Educators and executives agree that only 
bright students make good technicians 
Unfortunatelv, thev’re the ones who 
often don’t want to stop at the techni 
cian level, even when thev might be 
better off there than trving for engi 
neer or other college graduate status. 

Giving potential technicians a com- 
plete education. Many high school pro 
grams require technical students to take 
basic college requirements as well as 
their specialized courses. The difficulty 
of cramming both academic and tech 
nical subjects into a three or four-vear 
curriculum is one of the factors behind 
the trend to train technicians in junio 
or community colleges after high school 

Setting up a curriculum to keep pace 
with changes in technology as well as 
with basic industrial needs. Working 
closely with industry is one answer 
another is to keep courses as much as 
possible like on-the-job training, at the 
same time providing a thorough ground 
ing in theory. 

Getting the right equipment. Man 
schools with up-to-date courses have to 
make do with homemade equivalents of 
industrial tools, or can’t get enough fot 
each student, or can’t afford demonstra- 
tion models of expensive units. 

Getting the right kind of teachers. 
lechnical training admittedly is one 
field where educdtional courses alone 
don’t qualify a teacher. Too few schools 
have professionals to teach their spe- 
cialties. Some are afraid of classrooms, 
others shun low teaching salaries. 

Getting the money to solve the other 
problems. Besides federal aid, there arc 
two ways to supplement the budget. 
One is to set up technical schools to 
service more fhan one community, as 
Wisconsin does. The other is to use 
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This is The Center of Industrial*America 


In ten minutes the season opens! Your 
boy is poised and ready. That dog needs just the 
whisper of an order to hit the water. 

It’s hard to believe that nearby are industrial plants 
that produce fertilizers and chemicals, portland cement 
and machine tools, farm machinery and engines, rubber 
and printing. By rail, by air, by turnpike or ship the 
rest of the world is at hand. 

Few areas offer so much in living . . . so many in- 
dustrial, commercial and edueational advantages. . . 
as this Center of Industrial America—so well served by 
the Ohio Edison System. 














It’s a good place to locate. For details on locating your plant 
in this region, write C. A. Thrasher, Ohio Edison Company, 43 
North Main Street, Akron 8, Ohio; or P. G. Dingledy, Pennsy!- 
vania Power Co., 13 East Washington St., New Castle, Penna 


Ohio Eon System 


OHIO EDISON COMPANY 


PENNSYLVANIA POWER CO. 








a ‘ technical schools to upgrade workers 
Sa ° who may be able to pay a small fee or 
. 


who will help attract industrial sup- 
: DOLLARS oe 


e Industry Helps—Industry generally 
ie: : can be counted on to help solve the 
+ * -— money pinch—as well as many of the 
: fleet ~ IN. DU ST other problems. The programs exist 
a a -. ae basically to serve industry, and most 
; ; technical and vocational schools have 
advisorv boards from local industry. But 
some educators report that businessmen 
are freer with advice than with dona- 
tions of equipment or money, and a 
few say it’s hard work to rouse industry 
to the need for active participation. 
Businessmen are eager to grab tech- 
nical graduates, and many report they 
can advance these graduates more 
rapidly than people with academic or 
ordinary vocational training. In some 
cases, industries have sparked new pro- 
grams to meet their needs in localities 
with technical education facilities. 


ll. The Levittown Approach 


Levittown’s Union Free School Dis- 
trict 5 tackled these problems by a com- 
bination of planning and cooperation 
with the surrounding Long Island elec- 
tronics companies. 

Levittown needed a technical pro- 
gram because its population is at once 
college-minded but not rich, says voca- 
tional director Rappaport. One result is 
“Dust” is generated in many parts of industry, from foun- that two-thirds of the students qualify 
for college, but only a third actually go. 
So a program to upgrade the group not 
destined for college was welcome. 





dries to pulp and paper mills, from power plants to 


petroleum refineries. All too often it’s unnecessary eco- 


nomic waste: whatever its origin, recovered dust fre- 7 Local electronics executives felt that a 

quently is valuable. In fact, it’s a matter of record that Pure technical course could either’ prepare 

< By Fiat s.? students better for college engineering, 

eight out of ten Buell Dust Recovery Systems pay for or would increase the potential of bovs 

themselves in just a few years...and keep on earning and girls who would go right to work 
substantial income for many years afterward. for them. 

¢ Prestige Course—Rappaport set out 

We'll be glad to explain the features of all three Buell to get the right kind of students by set- 


ting up a screening system that gives 
the electronics courses prestige. The 
for a copy of the booklet “The Collection and Recovery school first restricted entrance to stu- 
of Industrial Dusts”, which covers the industrial dust a with IQs between 15 and we —r 
ee sieht ee i in the upper quarter of everv phase o 
problem clearly and concisely. Just write Dept. 30-K, . differential aptitude test. de i 
remaining who were interested, half 
liam Street, New York 38, N. Y. were weeded out by a scientific aptitude 
test. As a result there are now 70 
tenth and eleventh graders in two 
classes. Eventually there will be 108 
tc 120 in three classes. Supt. of 
Schools Fred Ambellan says, “It’s like 
getting into MIT to get into these 
courses. People stop me on the street 
asking how to get their kids in.” 
e Curriculum—Each electronics class 
lasts 14 hours, so students carrying it 
attend school for an extra period each 
day. Otherwise, they take a normal 
academic program, insuring a complete 
Experts at delivering Extra Efficiency in high school education and college prep- 
aration—four years each of English 


A’ ruceca DUST COLLECTION SYSTEMS | social studies, and science; four years of 


Systems to your engineers. For your own information, ask 


Buell Engineering Company, Inc., 123 Wil- 









MECHANICAL 
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YOUR A.B. DICK COMPANY DISTRIBUTOR LISTED IN THE 
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HARRY SUMNER AND THE 20,000-MILE RELAY TEAM 


Alumi- 
num and it will complete the circuit 


Place an order today for Alcoa 


from local sales office to production 
planning headquarters in Pittsburgh 
and then to the plant that will make 
it——all before the day is out. 

Behind this remarkable efficiency is 
a 20,000-mile teletype network that 
links Harry Sumner and his fellow sales 


administrators in 72 sales offices with 


every Alcoa production facility from 
Edgewater, N.J., to Vernon, Calif. Not 
only can they transmit new orders with 
the speed of light, but by shortly after 
noon each day, they can tell you what 
has been shipped the previous day 
against existing orders. 

Alcoa sales administrators are college 


graduates with an expert knowledge of 


customer needs and how to satisfy those 


needs. By combining their knowledge 
and experience with automated com- 
munications, Alcoa affords you oppor- 
tunity for greater-than-ever efficiency 
in your own operations, with deliveries 
tightly geared to production needs. It’s 
another extra value in every pound of 
Alcoa Aluminum you buy. Aluminum 
Company of America, 2016-L Alcoa 
Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


ALCOA helps you design it, make it, sell it 














Alcoa has hundreds of 
Harry Sumners to help you 
design it, make it, sell it 


All of Alcoa’s skills are mobilized to a 
single purpose: To put more than just 
16 ounces of metal in every pound of 
Alcoa Aluminum you buy. Here are 
12 of the dozens of ways to do it: 


1. Research Leadership, bringing you 
the very latest in aluminum alloys and 
applications. 


2. Product Development by specialists 
in your industry and your markets. 


3. Process Development Labs for aid in 
finishing, joining and fabricating. 


4. Service Inspectors to help solve pro- 
duction problems at your plant. 


5. Quality Control to meet top stand- 
ards or match your special needs. 


6. Complete Line including all commer- 
cial forms, alloys, gages, tempers. 


7. Availability via the nation’s best 
stocked aluminum distributors. 


8. Foremost Library of films and books 
to help you do more with aluminum. 


9. Trained Salesmen with a wealth of 
on-the-spot information. 


10. Sales Administrators constantly on 
call to service your orders. 


11. Year-Round Promotions expanding 
your old markets, building new ones. 


12. The Alcoa Label, leading symbol of 
quality aluminum, to mark your goods. 
Added Values 
With Alcoa 


ADDED 
Aluminum its 





. . . is a case book of Alcoa special 
services and a guide to their availa- 
bility in design, manufacture and sales. 
Your copy, with some of the most re- 
warding information you may ever 
read, is waiting and it’s FREE. Write: 
Aluminum Company of America, 2016-L 
Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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math; three years of foreign language; 
plus trimmings such as physical educa- 
tion. 

The electronics curriculum is geared 
to modern technology to eliminate 
traditional—but needless—emphasis on 
“AC-DC, motors and generators’ that 
hang on where electronics courses grow 
out of old courses in electricity. 

I'he course starts with the use of the 
slide rule and color codes, goes rapidly 
through direct current theory, alternat- 
ing current theory, and vacuum com- 
ponents to such esoteric fields as thyra- 
trons, the theory of transistors and 
potentiometers. After the first six weeks 
this fall, students were quizzed on 
Thevenin’s equivalent, a method of 
simplifying analysis of complex circuits 
—a subject usually taken up in the sec- 
ond year of college. 
¢ Modern Equipment—The classroom 
is equipped in keeping with the curric- 
ulum, with “task area” work benches 
accommodating three students. Each 
has power outlets regulated from a 
central bank backed with Plexiglas so 
the students can see what’s going on 
inside, and each is equipped with an 
oscilloscope, metering devices, wave and 
signal generators, and hand tools. Items 
like radar equipment also are available. 
Demonstration circuits are mounted in 
blackboard-type frames so they can be 
plugged into each other in various com- 
binations, and each student works on 
an industrial version of each circuit 
demonstrated. The lab has a total of 
400 pieces of brand new equipment. As 
much as $8,000 worth may be obsolete 
in two years—testimony to the problem 
of keeping technician training up to 
date. 
¢ Chief Supplier—The $50,000 federal 
grant solved the main problem of the 
equipment, but it would have been 
hopeless for the school board to deal 
with the 80-odd suppliers of different 
items. It turned to the Labpower Div. 
of Associated Products & Service Co., 
a leading supplier of science teaching 
equipment. Associated buys much of 
the equipment from manufacturers such 
as Radio Corp. of America and Philco 
Corp., but itself made the work bench, 
power distribution equipment, control 
switchboard, and other items. 

Carl Krause, president of Associated, 
says the Levittown installation is one of 
five his company is now finishing, and 
that the company does about $1.5-mil- 
lion in over-all sales (it also makes 
specialized power supplies like those for 
atomic submarines). Associated’s volume 
has doubled each of the seven years it 
has been making technical school equip- 
ment. 
¢ Teacher—Levittown solved its last 
problem—getting the right teacher—at 
the last minute. Robert Gerrity, an 
engineer with Brookhaven National 
Laboratories for three years, was in- 


terested in teaching. The salary differ 
ential was not so great, but Long Island 
manufacturers expect to get him sum 
mer employment so he can supplement 
his income and keep up with tech 
nological advances. 


Ill. Other Approaches 


Many communities around the ¢ 
try equal or outshine Levittown’s on 
course example. In the San Franc 
area, for instance, two two-year, tuition 
free colleges have well-equipped 
tronics departments. One, Foothill 
College in Mountain View, started up 
in an old elementary school be 
there was too much demand to wait f 
its $10-million campus, which will be 
completed in 1961. It has $150,' 
worth of equipment donated by 
dustrv—including a $75,000 vid 
recorder being assembled by student 
The other, San Jose City College 
two labs—one for general electro: 
one for vacuum tube technology 

Another approach to this kind of 
training is to put it in the high sch 
but outside the high school prog 
Waukegan Township High Sch 
near Chicago, has “college level” tec! 
nician training in chemistry, machit 
design, and metallurgy as well as el 
tronics. Other fields in which U.S. tech- 
nicians are being trained includ tal 
lurgy, lumber, petroleum and chemical 
processing, aviation, and printing 
e Academic Example—Some educato1 
think technical training can profit by 
taking a leaf from academic program 
New York’s Stuyvesant High School 
for example, sends 98% of its student 
to college and furnished more of th 
year’s Ph.Ds than any other sch 
the U.S. But its teachers agree that 
courses in mechanical engineering 
trical engineering, radio and electroni 
and its cyclotron—to be completed next 
June, the first in a U.S. high school 
would be adaptable and desirable for 
training technicians who probably 
would not go on to college. 
e Get Them Early—The possibility of 
starting technical training at earlier 
ages was demonstrated in Santa Monica 
Calif., last summer. Twenty students 
from the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades 
were taught computer programing and 
worked out a relatively complicated 
problem on an IBM 709 computer 

“We knew we could start from 
scratch because 9-to-11 year olds aren’t 
confused with facts,” says Warren Pel 
ton of System Development Corp., who 
set up the program. “They have no 
inhibitions in mathematics and logical 
sequence, And they haven't been con- 
ditioned through the normal type of 
arithmetic presentations.” That may 
be the key to a more radical way of 
providing better handlers of the tech 
nology of the future. END 
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IN ONE OF THE MOST DYNAMIC industries 
~ chemicals—Florida is rapidly achiev- 
ing national prominence. 

In 1957 and 1958, Florida ranked 
third among all states in chemical con- 
struction projects completed. Chemical 
employment in the same period in- 
creased 27 per cent while there was a 
two per cent decline nationally. In the 
last two-and-a-half years, 87 new plants 
and major expansions were announced. 

Every part of the state has shared in 
the chemical industry’s growth. And in 
northwest Florida, where ground water 
is exceptionally pure, a vast chemical 
complex has sprung up. 
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Increase in value added by manufacture In 
chemical industries in Florida is at a rate almost 
four-and-one-half times the national figure. 


NATURAL GAS SPURS DEVELOPMENT 


Natural gas, which has been a vital 
element in the Pensacola and Tallahassee 
areas for some time, is now available 
in all important industrial areas. 
Florida’s well established paper in- 
dustry provides the basis for many 
chemical operations. ARIZONA CHEMI- 
CAL COMPANY in Panama City, for 
instance, produces tall oil and rosins 
from by-products of its neighbor, the 
International Paper Company. 
GLIDDEN COMPANY’s plant in Port 
St. Joe utilizes by-products of the St. 
Joe Paper Company to produce tall oil 
and fatty acids which are used in the 
manufacture of inks, linoleum and many 
other items. In Jacksonville, Glidden is 
building a plant to produce terpene 
chemicals and synthetic menthol. 


PLASTICS GROWING IN IMPORTANCE 


RayYOonlieER, INc., makes chemical cellu- 
lose, used in a wide variety of plasti¢s 
as well as synthetic yarns, in its 600- 
man plant at Fernandina Beach. Es- 
CAMBIA CHEMICAL CORPORATION, near 
Pensacola, produces polyviny! chloride 
resins as well as ammonia and its prod- 
ucts. In 1958, facilities were added to 
produce methanol, or wood alcohol. 


ia —<—_ American Cyanamid Company produces 
S . Creslan acrylic fiber in this multi-million dollar 


plant near Pensacola. 




































(Advertisement) 


Florida» 


---Chemicalis a major industry 


In the related field of plastic fabrica- 


tion, manufacturers are finding ready 
markets in Florida. CARLON PRODUCTs, 
INnc., High Springs, opened a plant last 
June to make plastic sewer, water and 
gas pipe for Florida’s prosperous build- 
ing industry. FABRIFORM PLasTic Com- 
PANY, Jacksonville, began operations in 


1958 to make nose cones for rockets. 


CHEMICALS FROM FLORIDA MINES 


The state’s phosphate mines, which 


produce almost a third of the world’s 


supplies, are the source of an ever- 


increasing variety of products. Chemi- 
cal fertilizer in enormous quantities is 
produced by such companies as ARMOUR 
FERTILIZER Works, Bartow; Swirt & 
Company, Agricola; U.S. PHOSPHORIC 
Propucts Division, Tennessee Corpo- 
ration, Tampa. Phosphorus and phos- 
phoric acid, derived from phosphate, 
are used in oil refining, metal coatings, 
dyes, foods, drugs, animal feeds and a 
host of other products. 





Uranium salts are a by-product of phosphate 
production. Shown here, removal process at the 
Bartow plant of International Minerals & Chem- 
ical Corporation. An 80-man research laboratory 
is maintained by the company for development 
of new products and methods. 


INDUSTRY IS WELL DIVERSIFIED 


CHEMSTRAND CORPORATION employs 
more than 6,000 at its Pensacola nylon 
plant. Ark Propucts, INc., makes liquid 
hydrogen and liquid oxygen in multi- 
million dollar plants at West Palm 
Beach and Patrick Air Force Base. 

In Port St. Joe, MicHIGAN CHEMICAL 
ComPANY opened a multi-million dollar 
plant this year to extract magnesium 
oxide from sea water. In the same city, 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DyE Corpora- 
TION opened a plant in 1957 to make 
aluminum sulphate. 

In the Miami area, the insecticidal, 
cosmetic and chemical specialties indus- 
tries have shown rapid growth. 

For paint manufacturing, in which 
Florida employment has increased 67 
per cent in the last two years, the state 
supplies such raw materials as titanium, 
tung oil. tall oil and fish oil. 






AN IDEAL INDUSTRIAL CLIMATE 


Industry has found in Florida ideal 
year-round working conditions, a fa- 
vorable tax structure and ample man 
power. During the last ten years, manu- 
facturing employment in the state has 
increased 101 per cent, as compared 
with a 10 per cent gain for the nation 
as a whole in the same period. 

As industry expands, so do Florida 
markets. The state’s population growth 
rate is three times that of the country 
as a whole. Four-and-a-half million 
people now live in Florida, and thei 
purchasing power is amplified by a 
yearly tourist influx of nine million. 





Vortraps or ‘‘wet cyclones" clean alpha dissolv- 
Ing pulp at the Buckeye Cellulose Corporation 
plant at Foley.The plant furnishes pulps to mak- 
ers of cellophane, plastics, coatings and rayon 
A 20 million dollar expansion completed last 
May doubled Buckeye’s facilities. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATIVE SURVEYS 


This is the eleventh in a series of indus 
trial advertisements. A file folder, Profile 
of Progress, is available through the In- 
dustrial Services Division of the Florida 
Development Commission, covering: 


Markets, Manpower, Transportation 
and Ports, Climate and Living Con- 
ditions, Taxes and Government, 
Research, Materials and Resources, 
Power and Water, Industrial Growth. 


The Industrial Services Division will 
assist in screening available plant sites 
throughout Florida without revealing 
company identities. It will gladly pro- 
vide concise facts and information 
tailored to the needs of any company 
which is interested in Florida as a 
possible location. All inquiries will be 
held in strictest confidence. 

Write today to B. R. Fuller, Jr., 
Executive Director, Florida Develop- 
ment Commission, 3903-3 Carlton 
Building, Tallahassee. — 





See industrial Florida for yourself. 
Write State of Florida, Dept. B, Carlton 
Building, Tallahassee, for new, 100- 
page color. Vacation Guide Book to 
help plan your Florida tour. 
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When Winter Comes, Homebuilding 
Continues Under Plastic Bubbles 


Construction can go on the year around under these 
translucent plastic bubbles. Milliman Bros., Inc., a 
Minneapolis contractor, expects to use three of the air- 
supported structures to turn out two completed homes 
per week regardless of 
weather. Each of the 40 x 
70-ft. plastic domes can 
completely enclose the 24 
x 44-ft. homes Milliman is 
building. On bleak days, 
auxiliary heating units will 
be needed to keep things 
it shirtsleeve temperature. 
But when the sun is shining, its rays alone will do 
the trick. G. T. Schjeldahl of Northfield, Minn., man- 
ufactures the polyester plastic buildings. 


Wood Chips Sail to Pulp Mills 


In Rubber and Plastic Containers 


Strings of seagoing rubber bags filled with pulp chips 
may soon be a familiar sight in logging areas. 

Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co., Bellingham, Wash., 
ene of the Northwest's larger independent pulp mills, is 
trying out the towable 
bags to transport wood 
chips it buys from sawe 
mills in Washington and 
British Columbia. The 
conventional way is to use 
barges, which have to be 
towed back empty. 

Crown Zellerbach Can- —_ 
ada is taking a slightly different pom to the same 
transportation problem. It is experimenting with 8-ft.- 
diameter plastic sphere (picture) for floating out chips 
from the interior. C-Z’s plastic bubbles divide in half, 
ind the halves nest for return by rail or truck. 


Carrier Corp. Pilot Plant Freezes 


Sea Water, Converts It to Fresh 


Carrier Corp. is now turning salt water into fresh by 
its freezing process in a pilot plant capable of producing 
15,000 gal. a day. ‘The equipment is in operation at 
Carrier he: idquarters in Syracuse, N. Y., but in the spring 
it will be moved to seashore site. 

I'he freezing process offers hope of costing less than 
the many other ways that have been tried for converting 
sea water into fresh. Except in remote and arid areas, 
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the cost of other methods is prohibitive. ‘The advantage 
of the freezing approach is that, at least in theory, it 
should require less energy than distillation processes. 

The principle behind the freezing method is that as 
water freezes, the icy crystals formed are pure water. 
The problem is to get rid of the salt trapped between 
the crystals with some sort of flushing system. Carrier 
scientists have also had to worry about how to keep the 
icy slush from sticking to various surfaces, how to figure 
fiow rates, and how to develop refrigeration machinery 
best suited to the process. 

So far, Carrier has been concocting its own sea water 
mixtures in Syracuse, but later it plans to import the 
liquid by tank car. 


Production Briefs 


Largest Great Lakes ore carrier under the U.S. flag 
—730-ft. long with capacity for about 25,000 tons of 
iron ore—will be launched next month. Great Lakes 
Engineering Works is building it for Bethlehem Steel Co. 


An order for five Sikorsky S-61 twin-turbine helicopters 
makes Los Angeles Airways the first whirlybird carrier 
to switch to gas turbine engines. When they begin 
going into service late next vear, the 28-passenger, 
$65,000 craft will halve the seat-mile cost of operating 
present piston ‘copters, the airline estimates. 


After three years of planning by a 60-man team, 
construction began this week on Westinghouse Electric 
Corp.’s new muitienillion. dollar power transformer plant 
near Muncie, Ind. The T-Shaped, 10-story layout will 
be the company’s largest single capital expenditure ever. 


The first pre-packaged liquid-fuel rocket engines to 
qualify as operational are coming off the line at the 
Reaction Motors plant of Thiokol Chemical Corp. in 
Bristol, Pa. The plant opened formally this month. 
The engines will power the Navy's Sparrow III and 
Bullpup guided missiles. They eliminate the need for 
long countdowns before firing—and thus may be an 
answer to rival solid-fuel engines (BW —Jun.21°58,p116). 


The Assn. of American Railroads has tested and 
approved a design for prestressed concrete crossties that 
promise longer life than timber ties. American Concrete 
Crosstie Corp. of ‘Tampa is making the first of the new 
models for test installations on the Seaboard Air Line 
and Atlantic Coast Line. Concrete ties of slightly 
different design have been in successful use in Europe 
for several years. 


Genesco Corp. reports three innovations in shoe- 
making: (1) attaching a vinyl sole to an upper by injec- 
tion- ‘molding rather than by stitching to give a watertight 
seam in a flexible shoe. Genesco says the vinyl sole may 
outlast the upper, reversing the usual pattern of shoe 
wear. (2) “Evershine” leather, specially treated to repel 
dirt and moisture and to need no polish. (3) experiments 
to see if scrap elastic left over from cutting women’s 
girdles can be used instead of new material in shoe 
gores. Genesco this year acquired Formfit Co., a girdle 
maker. 
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RYDER TRUCK LINES is the proud new name 

of one of America’s foremost carrier systems — formerly 
known to shippers from Texas to the Eastern Seaboard as 

Great Southern Trucking Co. and T.S.C. Motor Freight Lines. 


“Big R"' Service has been built by Ryder management and 

' personnel using the most modern equipment and facilities, 
and the newest operating methods. Ryder service is as fast, 
safe, and dependable over the long haul as it is at the 
local level. When you want the finest, call on Ryder! 


Other divisions operating under the ““Big R” banner of service 
are: Ryder Tank Line (in 25 states), Ryder Truck Rental 
(throughout the U.S. and Canada), and Ryder Leasing, Inc. 
(all types of equipment in the U.S. and Canada). 


se 








RYDER TRUCK LINES 


DIVISION OF RYDER SYSTEM 


General Offices: Engle Building, P.O. Box 33-816, Miami, Fla. 

















SERVING SOME OF THE MOST RAPIDLY GROWING MARKETS IN THE UNITED STATES 
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Houston, Texas Plant 


eras, New Mexico Plant 





New Products 





IDEAL CEMENT COMPANY’S THREE NEW 
PLANTS ARE THE SHOWPLACE CEMENT 
PLANTS OF THE NATION 


Recently completed Ideal plants at Houston, 
Texas; Ada, Oklahoma, and Tijeras, New 
Mexico, are highly instrumented and as modern 
as any cement producing plants in the world. 
In addition these highly efficient cement plants 
feature some of the most outstanding contem- 
porary uses of architectural concrete to be found 
in any industrial plant design today. 


They are the newest additions to a completely 
modern production and distribution system of 
17 plants and 5 terminals in the South, West 
and Pacific Coast regions, ready now to supply 
the cement for America’s growth in the next 
decade. 


IDEAL CEMENT COMPANY 


DENVER. COLORADO 


LISTED ON THE NEW YORK AND PACIFIC COAST STOCK EXCHANGES 











Electronic Guard 


Minneapolis-Honeywell has 
an electronic system that is 
more efficient than manned 
patrols in watching plant. 


A remote-controlled guard system 
utilizing all the wizardry of electronics— 
noise detectors, closed-circuit television, 
sound wave generators—has been de- 
veloped by Minneapolis-Honevwell 
Regulator Co. The device can keep tabs 
on what is going on in a plant much 
more effectively than human patrols, 
can cut down guard-manning require- 
ments by 50%, according to one esti- 
mate. In many cases, one guard can 
take over the responsibility for the 
security of a large plant. Without leav- 
ing the central control station, these 
guards can: 

e Admit authorized plant person- 
nel by means of closed circuit television, 
a two-way communication svstem, and 
electric door release equipment. 

e Spot intruders trying to scale 
the plant fence even on the darkest 
night by means of an electronic fence 
system. Any large object near the 
fence disturbs the electronic balance 
set up between the fence wires, and 
rings an alarm back at the control 
center. 

Intruders who manage to work their 
way into the plant still will not get 
away free. 

Magnetic switches detect anvone 
trying to pry open a window or a door. 
Noise detectors spot anyone forcing 
their wav in. Sound svstems that flood 
important areas with sound waves de- 
tect anvone who has hidden inside the 
plant during working hours. In mov- 
ing across security areas such as the 
cashier’s office, the intruder upsets the 
propagation of the sound waves, which 
in turn triggers the alarm. 

The components of the detection 
equipment are already pretty well 
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See how THE CALL DIRECTOR telephone can 


speed your work, spark y 





YOU CAN TALK TO OTHERS in your office, plant or 


store just by pushing a button or dialing. 
f 









our efficiency! 


SRR. OP TE ae 


Bete, 
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YOU CAN SET UP CONFERENCE CALLS with as many 


as six different people on the line at once. 








YOU CAN ADD ANOTHER PERSON to an outside call, 


then stay on the line or get off, as you like. 


The new Call Director telephone 
with Bell System intercom is a real 
boon to busy businessmen. Its 
many pushbuttons provide the kind 
of fast, flexible desktop communi- 
cations you need to get more done 
each day, give customers better 
service and otherwise boost effi- 
ciency and profits. . 
There are two versatile models: 
an executive model with up to 18 
buttons; and a secretarial model 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


YOU CAN TAKE CA 


LLS on up to 29 outside, extension 


or intercom lines, even hold many of them. 


with answering and call-holding fa- 
cilities for as many as 29 lines. 
Both are smartly designed in green, 
gray or beige with contrasting face 
plates. 

The Call Director is just one of 
many new Bell System develop- 
ments with profit potential for your 
business. A communications expert 
is ready to discuss them with you. 
Just call your Bell Telephone busi- 
ness office. No obligation. 





This six-button Bell System telephone 
also provides a wide range of flexible 
intercom features. 





] 





ee 


known tosindustry. Minneapolis-Honey- 
well’s contribution is to use the ex- 
perience in centralizing plant security. 
‘The company has even provided for the 
eventuality that something might hap- 
pen to its guards at the control station. 
If for any reason a guard fails to take 
action on an alarm after a reasonable 
: —-— ' lapse of time, an alarm rings at the 
HURON RIVER - —— local police headquarters. 
eae The detection system is designated 
to ring an audible alarm, while at the 
same time, lights on the indicational 
panel pinpoint the location of the 
“‘break.”” Fire and smoke indicators can 
also be fitted into the system for com- 
plete safety. 

The cost of the detection system 
ranges from $1,000 to $200,000, de- 
pending on the depth of protection 
desired. An electronic guard system 
M-H is installing at its own Brown In- 
strument Div.’s Philadelphia plant, for 
example, will cost $33,000. ‘The net 
savings it expects the first year will 
run about $26,000. 









V4 D 
/ NICKEL PLATE = ROA rE 


plant sites with 
PORT FACILITIES? 


Huron, Ohio, 58 miles west of Cleveland, 54 miles east of Toledo, 
offers a combination of fine port and rail facilities adjacent to 
hundreds of acres of land ideally suited to industrial development. 


Its fine harbor includes coal and ore handling facilities and dock- 
age for bulk handling of materials by self-unloaders. Both Lake 
Erie and the Huron River can be used for industrial water supply. 


Modern utilities, adequate city water, good residential areas 
and excellent schools are here . . . as are all the other things that 
make for comfortable living and a natural industrial site. 


Additional detailed information will be furnished by the Indus- 


trial Development Department, Nickel Plate Road, Terminal 
Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 





Crane Lays Foundation 
For Six-Mile Bridge 


This gigantic 250-ton building crane 
has been designed literally to walk 
across Venezuela’s Lake Maracaibo. As 
it moves along, it will place concrete 
sections for a $100-million, all-masonry 
bridge linking Maracaibo with central 
and eastern Venezuela. It will also be 
used to set the support piles for the 
six-mile-long bridge. R. G. LeTourneau, 
Inc., is the builder of the massive walk- 
ing crane, which is similar in design to 
three-legged offshore drilling rigs the 
company produces. Important selling 
point for the LeTourneau giant is its 



























Speed your freight 
ship Nickel Plate 


THE NEW YORK, CHICAGO AND ST. LOUIS RAILROAD COMPANY stability as a working platform that no 
Telephone MAin 1-9000 floating marine crane, however big, can 
GENERAL OFFICES... .TERMINAL TOWER... CLEVELAND 1, OHIO duplicate. Cost: $14-million. END 
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IN ONE MONTH: ENOUGH STEEL FOR 133,000 CARS 


This $50,000,000 hot strip mill is housed in a building '2-mile 


long at the Ashland, Kentucky, works of Armco Division. 
It is one of the division’s principal units for the rolling of high- 
quality sheet steel. Like all modern mills, it is descended from 
the world’s first continuous sheet mill invented by Armco and 


installed in this same plant 35 years ago. 


STEEL SINEWS FOR INDUSTRY AND DEFENSE 


Union Wire Rope Corporation, an Armco subsidiary, con- 
trols the quality of its more than 1600 different wire ropes, 
from production of the steel in Armco mills to the finished 
product. Among the many wire ropes produced are the 
internationally-known TuFrFry® products that are designed 


to meet the exacting requirements of each application. 





IT CAN CLEAR A DRILL HOLE 5 MILES DOWN 


From Armco’s subsidiary, The National Supply Company, 
come massive “slush” pumps for oil wells. They circulate fluid 
through the drill pipe to depths of 5 miles or more to clear away 
drill cuttings. Last year pumps produced in this plant were used 
on the National rig that sank the world’s deepest well near Fort 
Stockton, Texas. In 57 countries of the free world, machinery 
and pipe from National Supply—the world’s largest manufac 
turer and distributor of oil field equipment—help oil men in 
their search for petroleum 


ARMCO MULTI-PLATE® SERVES ON MEXICAN HIGHWAY 


Draining part of a new highway through rough terrain in Mexico 
is a good example of the way Armco serves in foreign lands. The 
Armco International Corporation’s manufacturing plants, ware 
houses and technical services are helping to build industry and 
strengthen the economies of the free countries of the world. 


YOU'RE SEEING CONSTRUCTION DOLLARS SAVED 3741 MILES OF STEEL ROD INA 


Instead of making a building of tiny units that must be tediously 


It’s the newest rod mill in the industry —installed i 
hand-fitted on the building site, large panels of zinc-coated or alumi City works of Armco’s Sheffield Division at a cost « 
num-coated steel are simply interlocked and bolted together. No 000. Rolling at speeds up to 74 mph it can 
material is wasted—construction time is slashed. More than 30 4000 miles of steel rod a day. Rods serve as the 
other construction and drainage products are fabricated by Armco many of the products that Sheffield makes for 
Drainage & Metal Products, Inc., an Armco subsidiary. farming 


and industry. 


os SS TR n 


Shown here are only a few examples of how Armco’s divisions and subsidiaries serve you with 
new steels and steel products. From its 43,000 men and women, in 94 plants around the world, 
comes a growing stream of advances in products and production techniques made possible by 
continuous research. Armco Steel Corporation, General Offices, Middletown, Ohio. 


ARNMCO STEEL 


Armco Division + Sheffield Division - The National Supply Company - Armco Drainage & 
Metal Products, Inc. - The Armco International Corporation - Union Wire Rope Corporation 





See the Smith-Corona Electric before you buy! 








ELECTRIC TYPEWRITER Smith vend | Grand 
| COMPARISON CHART Coronal A B c D 





AUTOMATIC MARGINS 


FASTEST PERFORMANCE! FINEST FEATURES! FIRST 
‘4 IN VALUE! Seeing’s believing...so eye, try the Smith- 
Corona Electric before you buy! Compare and you'll 
see why it’s the first choice of more and more offices 








ON-OFF SIGNAL LIGHT 





ERROR CONTROL 2 aps ; 
t from coast-to-coast. Call your nearest Smith-Corona 


/ representative for a demonstration. 


SMITH -COGRGNA 
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Three-Ring Tire 

Pirelli of Milan, Italy, has 
an auto tire with three re- 
movable treads. It’s made so 
far only for foreign cars. 


An automobile tire with a removable 
tread of three wire-reinforced rubber 
rings was introduced last week by Pirelli 
S.P.A. of Milan, Italy. Pirelli officials 
say tests prove it’s superior to conven- 
tional tires in its shock resistance, trac- 
tion, noise level, and ease of steering. 

The surface of the tire carcass is 
smooth except for two ridges around 
the circumference that serve as_ tracks 
to keep the three tread rings in place. 
The rings are stretched on the tire 
while it’s deflated. They're smaller in 
diameter than the inflated tire; when 
the tire is blown up, they fit tightly. 
Because a flat might be more dangerous 
than usual if it deflated the tire sufh- 
ciently to loosen the rings, the new 
tire is equipped with a special valve that 
Pirelli says controls deflation, making 
operation safe. 
¢ Interchangeable—Rings with different 
tread patterns are interchangeable. By 
switching to the appropriate pattern, 
you can use the same tire for all road 
ind seasonal conditions. ‘Tungsten car- 
bide studs can be fitted to winter treads 
to increase safety on snow and ice with- 
out slowing down a car on a clear road, 
as the conventional chains now being 
used do. 

Since the tread is usually the part 

that wears out first, Pirelli sees an eco- 
nomic advantage in being able to re- 
place it simply. It’s cheaper to buy 
one tire with warm-weather and winter 
treads than to buy two tires. The tread 
rings will be more expensive than a 
retread job; However, Pirelli officials say 
they are also superior to retreads. 
e Absorbs Shock—The construction of 
carcass and treads are responsible for 
the tire’s better performance, accord- 
ing to the manufacturer. It’s more 
shock resistant, for instance, because 
only the part of the tread ring that hits 
an obstacle is affected by the shock. 
In one-piece tires, Pirelli says, the shock 
is transmitted throughout the tread and 
carcass. Performance is improved also 
by the fact that the tread blocks are 
fixed to the unstretchable metal wires 
in the treads. 

Pirelli is now producing the new 
tires in Europe to fit foreign cars. These 
will be available in the U.S. in a few 
months at prices comparable to those of 
other premium tires. Sizes for Ameri- 
can cars are in the development stages. 
Pirelli expects the new tire to increase 
its share of the U.S. market signifi- 
cantly. 
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Quick Reset High Speed Predetermining 
Counter, for speeds up to 8000 cpm 


Small Predetermining Ratchet Counter 


Low-cost, simplified “AUTOMATION” 
with Veeder-Root 
Predetermining Counters! 


Now, you can use the Veeder-Root line of predetermining counters 
to Countrol a wide range of machines and processes — automatically. 
All you do is set the control numbers and the counter and its mechan- 
ical linkage will do the rest. 

You can Countrol turns, strokes, pieces, lengths, or any other units 
to a preset sum. When this action is completed, the counter can make 
or break circuits, actuate lights, signals or stop motions. 

Veeder-Root’s extensive line of predetermining counters provides 
this simplified automation easily and at low cost. Attachment to ma- 
chines and other devices is quick and easy, or a Veeder-Root Counting 
Engineer can provide application assistance. 


Send for NEW folder on Predetermining Counters for 
additional information; and order from your local Industrial 
Distributor or Veeder-Root Sales Office. 


Veeder-Root inc. 


HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT 


® The Wa. ‘ rd 2 é > Pd 
New York « Chicago « Los Angeles * San Francisco * Seattle «+ St. Louis 
Greenville, S.C. © Altoona,Pa. * Montreal 


vR9°70 Offices and Agents in other principal cities 
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1957 hoopla will be repeated this year. 


WhenStaid 


Pro football final in Grey Cup 
Week is Canada’s Mardi Gras 
and World Series in one—with a 


lot of business tie-ins, too. 


If you're planning on any dealings 
with vour Canadian business friends fo1 
the week preceding Saturday, Nov. 28, 
vou'd best forget it. You'll run head 
long into Canada’s once-a-vear madness 
fling (pictures), more officially known 
as Grey Cup Week. 

Rationalization for the nationai 
blowout is Canada’s annual pro foot 
ball classic. Champions of East and 
West—likely Hamilton and Winnipeg 
this vear—lock helmets on the last Sat- 
urdav in November for a tired, modest 
piece of silverware known as the Grey 


Cup 
GAME for pro football title has become almost secondary to preliminary fun; this year, 


And in spite of—or perhaps because 
again, Winnipeg Blue Bombers and Hamilton Tiger Cats (above) are likely contestants of pro football's many close tie-ins with 
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KICKOFF by Prime Minister Diefenbaker (in 





sweater) at 1957 game, politicos say, helped greatly in his landslide in 1958 election 


id | Canada Businessmen Cut Loose 
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Canadian business, much of Canada 
will sacrifice some business productivity 
that week in favor of some highly pai 
tisan but healthy hi-jinks. 

In spirit and purpose, the Grey Cup 
game 1s neither the World Series, the 
Rose Bowl, nor the National Football 
League final of the U.S. pros. The 
only U.S. manifestation that would 
approach it in zest would be New 
Orleans’ Mardi Gras. 
¢ Unbelievable—Statesiders who tend 
to regard Canadians as stodgy, dour, 
and distant won’t believe what they sec 
if they happen to be in Toronto, this 
vear’s arena for Grey Cup action at 
the time of the festivities. Among 
other surprising things, they'll find: 

e The elegant lobby of the Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto’s largest, bare of 
all its costly trappings, as if in antici- 
pation of an air raid. 


e White-Stetsoned Westerners 


joshing red-touqued Quebecois over the 
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Eastern Hamilton fans’ often-shouted 
threat: “Oskee wa wa, Wiski wee wee, 
Holy mackinaw, ‘Tigers, eat ‘em 
raw.” 

¢ High-priced executive talent by 
the thousands, ostensiblv ‘“‘off on busi- 
ness,” basking in the weekend frolic of 
parties, dinners, trophy-giving, band 
contests, songfests, highlighted bv the 
Miss Grey Cup contest, Grey Cup 
Parade, Grey Cup Dance—and the big 
game itself. 

e A sell-out crowd of 34,000 at 
loronto’s Canadian National Exhibi- 
tion Stadium, with late tickets available 
only at scalpers’ prices. 
¢ Potent—The Grey Cup atmosphere 
is charged—and its potency lingers, as 
Prime Minister Diefenbaker, for one, 
can testify. Many strategists figure that 
his 1957 Grey Cup Dinner speech and 
game kickoff had no mean influence 
on his 1958 landslide at the polls. Mil- 
lions of Canadians undoubtedly saw 


in his knitted ski sweater the 
straight-shooting, regular-sport 
they were hungering for. 


I. The U.S. Boys 


It comes as no little surpi 
manv U.S. sports followers t 
that pro football, not hocke\ 
Canada’s No. 1 spectator sport 

In hoopla and color, it smacks 
of the U.S. college game than 
U.S. pro varictv. But in som 
portant respects, its rules make it 
exciting than either. 

For example, vou have onl 
downs instead of four to trv f 
other first down. A wider, 
(110-vd.) plaving field with deep« 
zones, and an extra backfielder 
the “‘flving wing’—broaden th« 
sitv of offense. More liberal man 
motion rules for backs, the absen: 
team-called time-outs and “‘safe-catch« 
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“NBB Binders Give us Good 
Looks and Good Mileage” 


states Winston V. Morrow, Jr., Executive Vice President 
AV/S RENT-a-CAR SYSTEM 


Avis rents late model cars and naturally wanted late model 
binders to house their company literature. The choice? The custom- 
designed NBB binder shown. Attractive to the eye, it also resists 
tough handling and wear. 

For your own Manual, Price List or Catalog, you’ll be sure to 
find what you want from many NBB virgin plastic cover materials 
or our conventional covers and in a wealth of decorative treat- 
ments: 3-dimensional applique, silk screening, embossing or stamp- 
ing. Our representative will submit cover designs for your approval. 
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ries NATIONAL BLANK Book COMPANY 
- Dept. 2011, Holyoke, Massachusetts 
Please send your National Binder folder to help me plan a custom-made 
cover | Have your representative call [) 


NAME 


Canada 





by the safety men, Canadian grid buffs 
insist, add speed and sparkle to the 
game. 

¢ Imports—Despite these differences, 
U.S. bovs dominate the Canadian 
game. All head coaches of the nine 
major Canadian pro clubs are from the 
U.S. Every July, each team lures about 
25 U.S. prospects to training camp. 
Rules restrict a team to 12 U.S. im- 
ports per game, but several permissible 
changes during the season mean that 
17 or 18 imports see action. 

Some club owners privately feel 
thev’'d be better off with unlimited 
U.S. imports. Thev argue it would 
remove the premium now enjoyed by 
mediocre Canadian players and the bet- 
ter imports—who get up to $1,000 a 
gam As things are, it costs nearly 
$750,000 a vear to operate a Canadian 
pro club, one owner says—about half 
the National Football League counter- 


part, but a far crv from the $40,000 
iwerage a mere decade ago 

e “Rye and Ginger’—lThe Canadian 
game offers strong inducements, and 


some U.S. imports have taken out 
Canadian citizenship. Since practice 
usually doesn’t start till around 5 p.m., 
plavers can carry on a year-round busi- 
ness career. 

Look over the Tinker-to-Fvans-to- 
Chance combination of the Montreal 
Alouettes, all of whom intend to stay 
in Canada: center Tom Hugo, of Ha- 
waii via Denver University; quarterback 
Sam Etcheverrv, of New Mexico via 
Denver; and top pass-receiving end Red 
O’Quinn, of North Carolina via Wake 
Forest and the Chicago Bears. Etche- 
verry and O’Quinn are leading Mont- 
real salesmen with Canada Drv and 
Seagrams respectively—a fact that has 
won them the appellation of the “rye 
and ginger’ boys 

Or consider Jim Trimble, the ex- 
Philadelphia Eagle coach who now 
masterminds the Hamilton Ti-Cats— 
and sits on the boards of several Hamil- 
ton companies. Rumor has it that his 
assistant, Ralph Sazio—once a William 
& Marv star tackle—earns some $25,- 
000 a vear in an insurance sideline 
alone. 

Most Canadians will agree with Gorde 
Hunter, president of the Football Re- 
porters of Canada, that “the growth 
of the Canadian game is tied in closely 
with the importation of U.S. players.” 
But let no aging U.S. pro look to it 
as a retreat for his weary bones: Many 
a U.S. boy discarded by the Canadians 
has caught on in the NFL. 


ll. The Businessmen’s Game 


Conscious of football’s drawing 
power, Canadian companies fall over 
each other trying to tie in with the 
game. “Win an expenses-paid trip for 
two to the Grey Cup,” reads the bait 
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Picture of a packaging machine operator 


using AVISCO CELLOPHAN 


@ It’s just about that easy! For nothing matches the smooth, trouble-free performance of 
cellophane on high-speed packaging machines. First of all, it has crispness, body and rigidity — 
won’t droop or collapse like other films. Second, it’s static-free. Third, it heat seals easier, 
faster and more securely than any other packaging material. But that’s not all. Cellophane 
prints exquisitely. And its true’transparency and sparkle create greater sales appeal for any 
product. Remember, too, cellophane seals in freshness and protects products from dust and 
handling. Add all these advantages to the low initial cost of AVISCO cellophane and you’ll 
find it’s a bigger dollar value than any other packaging film. We offer a complete service to 
assist you and demonstrate how AVISCO cellophane, plain or printed, will answer your 
requirements better than any other packaging material. Phone or write us for an appoint- 
ment with our representative or a selected cellophane converter specializing in your field. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION, FILM DIVISION, 1617 PENNSYLVANIA BLVD., PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 



































A feature of automatic production is the storage of 
shape in dies. It is also the basis of closed die A new publication, 
forging—"“drop forging”. Chambersburg, pioneer “The Automatic Pro- 
builder of forging equipment, today builds tools that, duction of Forgings in 
by carefully designed die configurations, precisely con- Closed Dies”, provides 
trolled blows, and mechanized stock manipulation, will the latest information 
ditnii: Gemini Sects to a d on how to adapt these 
ape forgeable materials to close tolerances and, new developments to 
with shearing, heating and trimming equipment, create your forging operation. 
automatic or semi-automatic production lines, Write today for Bulle- 
capable of increased output at lowered costs. tin 87-L-9. 


CHAMBERSBURG ENGINEERING COMPANY * CHAMBERSBURG, PENNA. 


CHAMBERSBURG 222:28-22 
4 L 4 i. z Designers and Manufacturers of 
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latest survey confirms 
management preference for 
Hamilton Award Watches 


There are good reasons why Hamilton Watches are 
chosen as Employee Awards by more companies than 
all other brands combined. A really fine watch is useful, 
personal and valuable. It has real meaning to employees 
whose achievement it recognizes. For employee Service, 
Safety and Sales Incentive Awards you can choose no 
finer watch than a Hamilton. 


Watch illustrated: PACER Electric, $110. 
other Electric* Watch mode/s $89.50 to $300. 


*Patented 


Send for your copy! 


survey of 


ee “Survey of Employee 
practices Award Practices” 
4 New report on employee award 


practices of business and industry. 
Write Dept. B-111, Presentation 
Sales, Hamilton Watch Company, 
Lancaster, Pa. 


H FIANT/LTO/V 


CREATOR OF THE WORLD'S FIRST ELECTRIC WATCH 
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in dozens of consumer product contests. 
Promotion tie-ins are varied and ingen 
ious. Local businessmen volunteer their 
management to the teams’ unpaid 
“football councils,” or advisory boards, 
buv huge blocks of season tickets for 
their staffs and business prospects. 

“Business and football have been 
good for one another,” says M. E. (Ted) 
Workman, vouthful owner of the 
Montreal Alouettes, who sold a family 
owned uniform business to buy control 
of the country’s most professionally, 
run club. 
¢ Growing—The list of publicity tie-ins 
is ever-growing 

¢ Shell Oil sponsors the half-time 
drum majorettes show in Toronto, 
O’Keefe Brewing Co. a similar show in 
Ottawa. 

e In individual cities, Seagram’s 
Calvert sponsors a “player of distinc- 
tion” trophy for winners picked by fans’ 
vear-long balloting. 

e Canada Drv offers awards to high 
school stars to develop talent. 

e Retailers join in. In Toronto, 
Loblaw’s supermarkets woo customers 
with blocks of Grey Cup tickets. Ot- 
tawa’s A. J. Frieman department store 
puts on a Miss Ottawa Roughrider 
contest. 

e In a number of cities, breweries 
commission the filming of every game, 
bid frantically for rights to the final Grey 
Cup game 

e Public utilities, chambers of com- 
merce, and industries galore flv their 
colors on Grey Cup Parade floats. 
¢ Topper—Topping these examples of 
the football-business marriage are the 
annual Schenley Awards, the onlv na- 
tional awards for individual plavers— 
who are chosen bv vote of football 
reporters. U.S.-owned Canadian Schen- 
lev Ltd.’s tab, reputed to be $35,000 a 
vear or so, mav well provide the most 
productive continuing project in Ca- 
nadian public relations history 

With last vear’s free mentions in ma- 
jor media saturating Canada’s total pop- 
ulation several times over, awards admin- 
istrator Donald R. Dawson cheerfully 
admits: ““Without a doubt, the awards 
represent the best public relations in- 
vestment we've ever made.” 

The dividends are lucrative. The 
Schenley Awards reception on Thursday 
of Grey Cup week is the social climax 
of the season; it’s a closed affair re- 
stricted to business and government 
leaders, but gate-crashing is rampant. 
Schenley winners ride in open cars in 
Saturday’s Grey Cup Parade. Last vear 
there was even more: Winners were in- 
vited to perform the ceremonial kick- 
off, with TV and radio bringing the 
Schenley name to at least 7-million 
Canadians. 

e Alumni—With this close business- 
football relationship, it’s not surprising 
that football alumni find an entry into 
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HORTON 
phenroidal 
ELEVATED TANKS 


... functional beauty for 
efficient water storage by CB4&l 


@ This is the striking 2,000,000-gallon Horton Spheroidal 
elevated water tank built by CB&I for the City of Fort 
Worth, Texas. It is 105 ft. in dia. and 126 ft. to the 
bottom. 

The new Spheroidal design continues CB&I’s tradition 
of providing graceful, contemporary tanks for America’s 
most progressive communities. Economical, too, because 
Spheroidals use less steel more effectively. Capacities 
range from 200,000 to 3,000,000 gallons. 

Modern Horton elevated tanks are products of CB&I’s 
coordinated services, which form a single source and re- 
sponsibility for designing, fabrication and erection. The 
result is craftsmanship in steel, skillfully developed over 
seven decades of experience. Write for additional details. 
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high business echelons. Joseph Breen, 
for example, president of Canada Ce- 
ment Co., biggest Canadian company 
in the business, captained a winning 
Grey Cup team. 

College football men share the Grey 
Cup glory. Geoffrey Notman, president 
of Canadair, Ltd., Canada’s most suc- 
cessful aircraft maker, still expounds 
business tactics in terms of his McGill 
playing days. 


lll. The Festival 
The Grey Cup, named for the Cana- 


dian governor-general who first donated 
it for the “amateur championship” of 
Canada, has been in competition for 
nearly four decades. But it’s only in the 
last decade that it achieved festival 
status. 

That happened, to be exact, in 1948, 
when Calgary came east for its first try 
for the cup, against Ottawa. As Winni- 
peg sports editor Tony Allan records 
it in his book Grey Cup Cavalcade: 
“There are otherwise intelligent people 
who'll argue that the Grey Cup final 
never amounted to much until a couple 
of trainloads of uninhibited Albertans 
arrived in 1948 to show staid old 
Toronto how the thing should be run.” 

Since then the Cup game itself has 
just about become secondary to the 
preliminary goings-on. Yet, by the 
same token, it’s from 1948 that Cana- 
dian pro football reckons its modern era 
as a successful venture. Teams gradually 
took on professional managers, brought 
in U.S. coaches, got bigger stadiums. 

Most of the cities—Ottawa, Hamil- 
ton, Regina, Calgary, Edmonton, Van- 
couver, Winnipeg—get their big-time 
kicks from football, and tenaciously 
guard their franchises even when eco- 
nomics seem to dictate otherwise. 
Regina, for example, a city of only 
89,000, supports a stadium seating 14,- 
700. Even in Montreal and Toronto, 
which have big hockey and _ baseball 
attractions, football punts the others off 
the sports pages. 
¢ Crowded City—As usual, hotel and 
motel rooms and tickets for the Grey 
Cup fun are already scarce. Space in the 
big-name hotels is dwindling, but hos- 
telries farther from the stadium are not 
yet booked up. Motels are more con- 
venient to the game, and there are also 
numerous first-rate, roomy hotels right 
on Lake Ontario and not far from the 
football arena. But reservations of any 
sort will soon be hard to come by. 

In spite of the city’s reputation as 
Toronto the Good, a few night clubs 
offer diversion if the football festivities 
pall. 

Tickets for the game, like hotel 
rooms, are almost all gone. But there 
will be the usual scalpers around, and 
hotel and motel staffs often have some 
for late arrivals—at a premium. END 
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eather Clear... 


mw lrack Fast!” 


And they're off again at Aqueduct . . . where, literally, 
everything's new from the ground up! 
New tracks, new grandstand and clubhouse, 


new stables and dormitories. 


On this $33,000,000 project, Stone & Webster 
Engineering Corporation served as Engineers and 
Project Managers for the New York Racing Association 
and was responsible for effecting its complete design 
and construction. Arthur Froehlich & Associates 
were retained as architects for the work. 

Whether you plan to build a race track, oil refinery 
power plant, factory, industrial or other building, 
Stone & Webster has the versatility based on 

broad experience that can cut construction costs 
and build operating efficiencies for you. 


Please call or write our nearest office. 





STONE & WEBS 
ENGINEERING CORPORA 


A SUBSIDIARY OF STONE & WEBSTER, INC 
New York Boston 
San Francisco 


Chicago Pittsburgh Houst 


Los Angeles Seattle 
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“STANDOUT-ISM 














) 
The product that gets bought is the one that stops 
' the customer and says, “Buy Me!” That’s Standout-ism, the 


selling ingredient built into every Lily® container! 


Carlos Ballard added it to sausage. In 1952 he started 

using a Lily container instead of the traditional bag pack. Built to his 
specifications, this container gave his product a totally 

different look ...a premium look that deserves and gets a premium price! 


Sales increased 350 PERCENT in seven years! 
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‘ “" eatete |S Lae ae ' " 
Lily makes containers for virtually every TU ' , 











product, hot or cold, wet or dry. Containers Gintietnten. vee 
' of all plastic...combination paper-plastic : Niaiiiilibaellaiiiiieles th whit 
: ...and all paper—plain, paraffin or 122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
nd ~ . a Id like to h more about Lily con- : 
plastic-coated. Let us develop a container with : qceeaineliel Miaamiigin iam tou iieh Gan 2 
. ; : f : 
Standout-ism that’s best for your product. eer eT 
Call us, if you like, or mail this coupon. hse 
% > COMPANY. 
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the Lily-look with buy appeal “———-_ 
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Kellogg production line at the plant site welds plastic pipin 


KELLOGG’S PLANT ERECTION TECHNIQUES 


GANG-UP ON THE UNKNOWN 


Kellogg's ability to fabricate relatively unknown construction 
materials to strict quality standards right at the plant site is 
demonstrated in facilities now being built by the company 
for a leading metallurgical firm. 

Here, one major assignment was to install over 95,000 feet 
of plastic piping and more than 17,000 plastic fittings. Big- 
gest plastic piping job ever undertaken, it entailed quality 
specifications which available fabricators considered impos- 
sible to meet. 

To meet an early completion date and utilize construction men 
unfamiliar with plastics fabrication, Kellogg set a precedent by 
applying methods and techniques established for heavy duty 
alloy piping. It developed special tools and quality control 
procedures ... trained workers on the spot... set up produc- 
tion lines at the site to machine, weld, assemble. 

To learn how Kellogg’s coordinated engineering, procure- 
ment, and construction services gang-up on the many prob- 
lems facing executives responsible for new plant investments, 
write for brochure—‘“Planning the New Plant for Profits.” 


THE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY 
GG 711 Third Ave., New York A subsidiary of Pullman Incorporated 


Offices of Keilogg subsidiary companies are in 
Toronto, London, Paris Rio de Janeiro, Caracas, Buenos Aires 
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Another Kellogg team handles boring of plastic piping on a mass prod 
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A Power Source for Space Flight 


One of the toughest problems of 
space flight—providing the vehicle with 
big burst of electricity—may be solved 
by a new system of power generation 
that General Electric Co. has brought 
far along the road to development. 

The svstem—formidably labeled mag- 
netohydrodynamic power generation 
(MHD)-—extracts power directly from 
the motion of ionized gas through a 
magnetic field. The pictures at right 
show a lab model at GE’s Missile & 
Space Dept. in Philadelphia; the smaller 
picture shows the heart of the opera- 
tion, a piece of molded quartz mounted 
on a evlinder of hollow graphite, which 
contains the field. 

The enormous advantage of MHD 
is that it can provide a regular flow of 
power by using the motion of air around 
it—or even to*a lesser degree of the 
infinitely rarefied atmosphere of space. 
Its efficiency ratio is verv high, and it 
has no moving parts. 

The one great disadvantage of MHD 
for conventional applications is that if 
the moving gas is air it has to be at a 
temperature of around 5,000F to stav 
ionized. But this is no handicap at all 
for service in a rocket, with its exhaust 
gases or the heated atmosphere at its 
nose. - Space experts sav that for certain 
purposes it is the most efficient method 
of producing electricity from heat. 
¢ Timely—The workable MHD gener- 
itor is coming into being at a time 
when science is busy reassessing, the 
older forms of energy conversion, such 
is the steam turbine, and are groping 
for new methods. GE itself has come 
up with two possibilities in the past 
few vears: the thermionic converter 
BW —Dec.7°57,p117) and the fuel cell 
BW-—Jun.27'59,p45). There has also 
heen a spate of interest in new tvpes of 
solar cells and thermocouple devices. 

According to Guy Suits, GE’s vice- 
president for research, much of this far- 
ranging interest has sprung from avail- 
ability of new materials such as the 
semiconductors, new processes, and new 
knowledge about the nature of energy. 
With these aids, researchers have been 
ible to create many promising devices. 

None of these, though, has even 
dented the pre-eminence of the steam 
turbine for the production of electricity 
in real bulk. Now, comes MHD, whose 
principles may also bring advanees in 
closed-cycle solar and nuclear systems. 
Even the steam turbine may benefit 
from MHD. Perhaps 10 vears from 
now, it may be harnessed to bring an 
extra 15% efficiency gain to -the tur- 
bines—a enormous potential advance for 
the power industry. 
¢ Adaptable—That’s in the future, but 
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AIR IS THE SOURCE from which this 
General Electric magnetohydrodynamic gen- 
erator makes electricity. 


ELECTRODES mounted on a quartz tube, 
pick off electric current in MHD, self-feed- 
ing power source for missiles. 


right now MHD is almost ready to 
supply the smaller power needs of elec- 
trical equipment in rockets and miissiles, 
when the Air Force, NASA, and ARPA 
decide how to make the relatively 
simple adaptation to existing rockets. 
Ihe new system seems _ tailor-made 
for the job. MHD needs heat, and the 
exhaust gases can provide enough and 
more. MHD feeds on moving ions— 
electrified atoms or groups of atoms— 
and both planes and rockets have 
built-in sources: 
¢ The exhaust stream, while the 
engine is firing. 
¢ The boundary layer of moving 
air built up on the nose cone of a speed- 
ing rocket or on the leading edges of 
a plane’s wing. Even in virtually airless 
outer space, ions would build up on 








the nose cone which MHD could draw 
on for low-voltage power services 

as refrigerators to keep the rocket 
reasonable temperatures. [Tor hea 
demand, an auxiliary solid-fuel rock 
could be fired—to provide, say, the high 
voltage needed for sending ‘T'V pictur: 
back to the earth. 

Certainly, there would be no great 
difficulty in venting the stream of ion 
from either exhaust or nose cone int 
the MHD. 
¢ Conversion—The great contribution 
of General Electric to MHD has been 
the successful harnessing of long-known 
principles. In an ordinary electric gen 
erator a conductor—a wire—is moved 
sideways across a magnetic field. ‘That 
causes a current to flow in the wire 
MHD depends on the fact that gas, 
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Pinkerton 

Plant Guard Force 
Saves SPS 
$25,000 a Year 


When Pinkerton’s guard force replaced 
Standard Pressed Steel’s own “‘home guard”’ 
in Jenkintown, Pa., security went up, costs 
came down, and the former guards were 
relocated within the company to everyone’s 
satisfaction. Now the guard force is trained 
and supervised by professionals instead of 
busy plant personnel. The company does 








not worry about replacing men on vacation 
or those who report sick, because Pinker- 
ton’s service includes keeping every post 
manned at all times. And when SPS needs 
to qualify for classified work, Pinkerton’s 
promptly assigns the necessary Govern- 
ment-cleared guards. Finally, Pinkerton’s 
takes care of all fringe benefits, Social 
Security, uniforms, revolvers and other 
necessary equipment. Within a short time 
SPS found that its improved security was 


costing $25,000 a year le ss. 


PINKERTON’S 









Forty-five offices from coast to coast 






FIND OUT Send for the full story on SPS and the Pinkerton 
free brochure ‘‘Nine ways you can save on security costs’’ or 
ask for a survey of your security needs. Fill in the coupon today. 




































ee 7 
| Pinkerton’s National Detective Agency, Inc. ; 
154 Nassau St., New York 38, N.Y. | 
| | 
| Send me The SPS story and security brochure [] survey information 
| 

| | 
| Name Address | 
| | 
| | 
| Company City Zone State | 
| ews | 
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... later versions of the 
MHD generator should be 
able to achieve up to 80% 
efficiency... 

(STORY on page 107) 


also, can be a conductor—if it is ionized. 
In GE’s device a magnetic field is set up 
across a quartz tube. Air, hot enough 
to stay ionized, is whooshed through 
the tube. An electron flow is thereby 
set up in the gas, at right angles to its 
motion. Electrodes on opposite sides 
of the tube pick off the current 

GE estimates that in a short while 
it will have devices that will convert 
40%-50% of thermal energy into elec- 
tricitv using this method; later versions 
may achieve up to 80% efficiency. This 
compares with a tvpical 35% conver- 
sion rate for present turbo generators. 

In its first full-scale model—which 

uses an electric arc to supply the mov- 
ing ions—GE has been able to develop 
a full kilowatt of power for as long as 
three seconds. Eventuallv, the research- 
ers believe the power level can be 
pushed up, and maintained indefinitelv. 
There seems to be no inherent ceiling, 
so long as a steady flow of ionized gas 
can be maintained. 
e Near and Far—For the short term, it 
should not take more than a vear or 
so to develop MHD for continuous 
operations. Within six months, a de 
vice could be made readv that could 
work for, say, the three or four minutes 
that it takes a small solid-fuel rocket to 
burn out. In anv case, the MHD that 
is just around tomorrow’s corner will 
be quite suitable for the first-genera- 
tion rockets that we have 

For the longer term—for the third- 
generation, atomic-powered rockets of 
a decade or two from now—MHD will 
have to make big strides in two direc- 
tions: 

¢ Better materials. The quartz- 
on-graphite cvlinder will have to be re 
placed by some better high-tempera- 
ture material. Or else some gas that 
ionizes at lower temperatures will have 
to replace air 

¢ Smaller size. The first model 
MHD generator weighs 600 Ib., far too 
much to be carried conveniently on a 
space ship. But engineers think that 
when they have puzzled out the ideal 
size and weight of the components, 
total weight can be brought well under 
100 Ib. 

These problems by their very nature 
don’t much worry the engineers. For 
example, in MHD, they wrestle with 
the relatively simple matter of the phys- 
ical containment of high-temperature 
atoms. That’s child’s play compared 
with the extraction of electricity from 
a fusion reaction, where the inordi- 
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She’s sold! 


...and cellophane’s design versatility 
made the sale more profitable 


Can you name any other packaging 
material that offers you as many ad- 
vantages as cellophane? 


Take its design versatility, for ex- 
ample. Because it’s flexible, cello- 
phane can be used for a broad range 
of package constructions and deSigns. 
Its smooth, sparkling surface takes 
beautiful multi-color, high-speed 
printing. And you get just the right 
protection you want for your prod- 
uct— because there are over 100 va- 
rieties of Du Pont cellophane “‘tai- 
lored”’ to individual product needs. 





This means you get the package 
that’s right for your product . . . eco- 
nomically. The result: cost per sale 
goes down ... profit per sale goes up. 

Add the proven sales power of 
Du Pont cellophane’s pure transpar- 
ency, its unbeatable efficiency and 
economy on high-speed machinery — 
and you have still more profitable 
reasons for choosing cellophane. 

A DuPont representative canshow 
you how to prove to yourself that 
cellophane can help “‘buy your mar- 
ket”’ at lowest cost. Call him today. 


E.I.duPontde Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Film Dept., Wilmington 98, Del. 


REG. U.S PaT 


Better Things for Better Living 





U PONT 
cellophane 

















DO YOU 
MEASURE 
A BANK? 


By its MANAGEMENT? 


Then consider the fact that 
The First National Bank of Miami won an 
American Institute of Management award in 1958 
for the excellence of its management. 
Banker or businessman— when you require 
a banking connection in Florida, 
the facts recommend First National... 


Florida’s largest bank. 





FURST 
NATIONAL 


Bank ot Miami 
100 Biscayne Boulevard, South . 


Miami, Florida : -N 


MEMBER: FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM * FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION FOR FOREIGN TRADE 
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nately difficult trick is the magnetic 
containment of atomic fragments. 

¢ Selling Points—Where moving ion- 
ized gas is available, MHD can boast 
a number of advantages over other 
special tvpes of converters. 

e It is much simpler than the fuel 
cell, hence easier and cheaper to build 
and more reliable, 

¢ Its weight-to-power ratio is much 
higher than that of other heat-to-clec- 
tricity conversion devices. 

In the present GE model, MHD 

produces only direct current. But there 
is no reason why it can’t be converted 
to alternating current, at the price of 
a slight loss in efficiency. 
e Other Research—General Electric 
doesn’t have the MHD field to itself. 
Most of the big aircraft and missile 
makers are doing stepped-up research 
on it, as well as such companies as 
Westinghouse, Union Carbide, RCA, 
and Bell Labs. So far, the Air Force, 
ARPA, and NASA are not known to 
have committed themselves to any one 
system, but they are keeping a sharp 
eye on all the research programs. 


Power for Northwest 


More power for power-rich Washing- 
ton will be coming in this month as 
the Priest Rapids Dam project on the 
Columbia River, in the central part of 
the state, becomes active. Already one 
giant turbine (picture), with a diameter 
of 23 ft. 8 in. from blade tip to blade 
tip, is producing commercial power. 
When completed, the dam will have 
10 generators with a total capacity of 
788.500 kw. 

Instead of the power shortage that 
was characteristic of the Northwest 
until a few vears ago, the area is now 
said to have an ample power suppl 
(BW—Dec.20°58,p50). = Merritt-Chap- 
man & Scott Corp. is building the Priest 
Rapids Dam for the Public Utility Dis- 
trict of Grant County, Wash. 
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Ever see the 
real costs on 
“do-it-yourself” 
construction ? 





No? Chances are you won’t, either—unless you 
insist on comparative estimates from qualified 
outside contractors. Here’s why: 

According to recent research findings, 

1 out of 10 companies makes no effort whatever 
to cost “do-it-yourself” construction. Another 
3 out of 10 admit they use only “rough”’ 
calculations. And among the remaining 6, 
there is so much disagreement over the cost 
factors involved—for example, what to charge 
for internal overhead—that one wonders how 
realistic any estimate of ‘‘do-it-yourself”’ 

costs can be! 

Next time one of your plants suggests a 
construction job be done with in-plant labor, 
why not insist on an estimate from a 
qualified outside contractor, too? It’s amazing 
how often management finds it’s better —in 
many ways—to contract-out the job instead! 




























































SEND FOR THESE REPORTS. Two reports on 
contracting-out are available from NECA upon 
request: (1) ‘“Maintaining Production for 
America’, a 16-page review of maintenance by 
contract services, prepared by the Construction 
Industry Joint Conference; (2) ‘‘Contracting- 
Out’, a survey of contracting-out policies among 
74 industrial plants, published by the Graduate 
School of Business, Columbia University. 

For free copies, please write NECA, Dept. B-11 
610 Ring Building, Washington 6, D. C. 


How contracting-out benefits industry 
© Stabilizes employment by eliminating “‘hire-and-t 


e Pinpoints job costs. ‘“‘Do-it-yourself”’ estin 
inaccurate due to use of unrealistic charge 
for internal overhead, etc. 


@ No outlays for special equipment or 


e Assures firm job completion schedules; perf« 
and equipment guarantees. 


e Frees plant manpower for production ne« 






NE e A National Electrical Contractors Association 
610 Ring Building, Washington 6, D. C. 





CFI Steel Products... 


CF&l STEEL PRODUCTS FOR CONSTRUCTION: Grader Biades 
and Other Cutting Edges ¢ Reinforcing Bars and Tie Wire « 
Stucco Netting « Chain Link and Woven Wire Fence « Welded 
Wire Fabric « Wire Rope and Slings « Nails and Staples « Pre- 
stressed Concrete Strand and Wire « All-Welded Steel Girders « 
Electrical Wire and Cable « Space Screens 





IN CONSTRUCTION . .. FARMING. . 


...and in many other industries vital to America’s 
economy, you'll see the Image of CFe&I. He repre- 
sents a nationwide producer of a well-diversified 
line of quality steel products. 

The giant steelman stands for CFe&I’s network 
of mills located in New England, Middle Atlantic, 
Rocky Mountain and Pacific Coast states. Here 
are made the modern steel products needed by a 
growing economy. He also symbolizes the per- 
sonalized service and quick delivery that CFalI 








made and sold | 





CF&l STEEL PRODUCTS FOR FARMING: Woven Wire Fence, 
Posts and Gates « Barbed Wire and Cinch Fence Stays « Baling 
Wire and Bale Ties « Poultry Netting * Woven Wire Ornamental 
Fence and Flower Bed Borders « Nails and Staples * Insect Wire 
Screening * Hardware Cloth * Gate and Door Springs « Springs « 
Chain Link Fence « Barn Door Hardware 


. PETROLEUM . . . ROAD BUILDING 


is able to offer all its customers through a coast- 
to-coast chain of sales offices and warehouses. 

You may know CFeI only through one of its 
divisions. Ready to supply you with a wide variety 
of steel products are the many divisions of CF«l 
—Colorado, Wickwire Spencer, Claymont, John 
A. Roebling’s Sons, Pacific Coast and Realock. 
For all divisions, the Image stands for the uniform 
high quality of every CFeI product. 
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throughout the country 





CF&il STEEL PRODUCTS FOR THE PETROLEUM INDUSTRY: 
Steel Plates (carbon, alloy, stainless-clad, nickel plated) « Large 


Diameter AP! Pipe e API Seamless Oil Country Casing and CF&i STEEL PRODUCTS FOR ROADBUILDING: Grader Blade: 
Tubing * Wire Rope and Slings * Chain Link Fence « Industrial and Other Cutting Edges * Rock Bolts * Reinforcing Bars a 

Wire Cloth * Galvanized Steel Strand * Flanged and Dished Wire ¢ Chain Link and Woven Wire Fence * Welded Wire Fabr 
Heads and Fittings * Wire Rope and Slings « Nails and Staples « Prestressed 


crete Strand and Wire « All-Welded Steel Girders « Space Scres« 


PLANTS AT: Pueblo, Colorado « Oakland and South San Francisco, California 
e Buffalo, New York + Claymont, Delaware + Palmer, Massachusetts « 
Birdsboro, Pennsylvania + Roebling, New Jersey + Trenton, New Jersey 


40 Warehouses and 60 Sales Offices located coast to coast 


THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION 


DENVER *« OAKLAND « NEW YORK 
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Eastman 910 Adhesive 
solves another 
production bottleneck 


Cinaudagraph, Inc. of Chicago, Illinois, 
manufactures radio and television 
speakers. 

By switching from soldering to bond- 
ing with fast-setting, high-strength 
Eastman 910 Adhesive, Cinaudagraph 
eliminated a bottleneck in the assem- 
bly of a 2% inch speaker for portable 
transistor radios. 

The adhesive bonds the pole tip to 
the magnet and the pole tip-magnet as- 
sembly to the speaker yoke, with ex- 
cellent magnetic continuity. 

- The adhesive has been used success- 
fully on more than 100,000 speakers. 
Material costs were reduced 25%— 
labor costs, 50%. 

Eastman 910 Adhesive is making 
possible faster, more economical as- 
sembly-line operations and new design 
approaches for many products. It is 
ideal where extreme speed of setting is 
important, or where design require- 
ments involve joining small surfaces, 
complex mechanical fasteners or heat- 
sensitive elements. 

Eastman 910 Adhesive is simple to 
use. No mixing, heat or pressure is re- 
quired. Upon spreading into a thin film 
between two surfaces, setting begins 
immediately. With most materials, 
strong bonds are made in minutes. 

What production or design problem 
can this unique adhesive solve for you? 


a 
qc) 


ostmoa 
910 
Adhesive 


Bonds Almost Instantly 
..- Without Heat, 
Pressure or Catalyst 


For a trial quantity (%4-0z.) send five dol- 
lars to Armstrong Cork Co., Industrial 
Adhesives Div., 9111 Indian Road, Lan- 
caster, Pa., or to Eastman Chemical Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Chemicals Div., Dept. B-11, 
Kingsport, Tenn. (Not for drug use) 
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New Turn in Cancer Research 


@ American Cancer Society hears pleas for heavier 


emphasis on early detection of the disease. 


@ Doctors feel such work could bring quicker results 


than the present stress on ultimate causes and prevention. 


@ More study of the effect of emotional tension on 


cancer is also suggested. 


Medical researchers should switch 
some of the emphasis of their work to 
the early detection of cancer, even if it 
means some sacrifice to their delvings 
into the ultimate causes and prevention 
of the disease. That’s the judgment 
of a blue-ribbon panel of scientists and 
doctors at last week’s annual meeting 
of the American Cancer Societv, in New 
York. 

Their reasoning: Prevention of all 
the many types of cancer is likely to be 
a very long and involved business. At 
the same time, there’s a small mountain 
of new and impelling evidence that 
many forms of cancer can be “cured” if 
they are detected early enough. A cure, 
in medical language, means that no new 
cancer has developed for a period of 
five vears after the first one has been 
arrested. 
¢ Bethesda Study—Some of the evi- 
dence came from Capt. Robert Brown, 
chief of surgery at the Naval Hospital 
in Bethesda. Brown discussed the cases 
of 81 sailors and marines treated for 
lung cancer at Bethesda between 1950 
and 1954. Of the cases, 26 were de- 
tected during routine checkups, and of 
these 13 had showed no obvious symp- 
toms at all. Today, five vears later, 
21% of the patients spotted in the 
routine checkup are still alive; 16% of 
the non-checkup cases are alive. This 
compares with the 5% “‘cure’’ rate for 
lung cancer patients elsewhere. 

Cancer of the digestive tract is an- 
other type that is much easier to halt 
if it is detected before the appearance 
of obvious symptoms. Dr. Donald B. 
Shahon and Dr. Owen H. Wangens- 
teen, of the University of Minnesota, 
have compiled extensive records show 
ing that patients whose treatment be- 
gan before the appearance of symptoms 
had twice as high a five-vear survival, 
or “cure” rate as those whose treatment 
began later. 

Shahon and Wangensteen figure that 
the patient’s chances of survival are cut 
in half once the cancer has spread be- 
yond the organ where it first developed 
—even though it has merely seeded a 
nearby lymph gland. 
¢ Questions of Size—On the other 
hand, there is evidence that the size of 


a cancer may have relatively little to do 
with the patient’s chance for a “cure.” 
This is especially obvious in breast can- 
cer, savs Dr. Edward F. Lewison, of the 
School of Medicine at Johns Hopkins 
University. Some breast cancers appear 
to begin seeding nearby areas while the 
lump is still so small that it is hard to 
spot. In others, the lump grows quite 
large without doing any sceding; this 
tvpe is quite curable. 

Ihe catch is that doctors do not 
know what causes the variation in the 
rate of seeding. Nor have they many 
firm ideas as to why cancer in certain 
organs seeds faster than in other places. 
So common dictates that all 
cancers of the breast must be treated 
exactly as if thev were the earlv seeding 
variety 
¢ Cost of Checking—Right now, a 
major handicap in the early detection 
of cancer is the expense of periodic 
checkups. The tests are elaborate, vet 
only four times in a thousand tests do 
they spot a cancer. ‘That works out to a 
price tag of about $3,000 for 
cancer detected. 

Experts sav that new techniques of 
detection are a crving need, along with 
a better medical definition of precisels 
what early cancer is. Such a definition 
simply in terms of the volume of cancer 
cells is wrong, and offers little or no clue 
to the “earliness or earlv curabilitv of 
the cancer.” 

Any gains in methods of detection 
would be snapped up by doctors; but 
what really excites the profession is the 
long-range possibility that such methods 
might lead to new ideas about the pre- 
vention of cancer 

Present knowledge indicates there are 
three main stages in cancer 

e First, the mysterious metabolic 
changes that are just beginning to be 
understood as a first step in the develop- 
ment of malignant tumors. In some 
types of cancer, this stage may be skip- 
ped entirely. 

¢ Second—and in some cases first 
—is the development of diseased, o1 
“pre-invasive cancerous” tissue, fre 
quently resulting from an injury. 

¢ Third, the appearance of the 
actual, or “invasive” cancer. Among 
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J. H. Gilfillan (left) discusses pre-winter maintenance requirements with Western division operating persor 


Are freight carriers ready 
to do battle with winter? 


On the Roek Island, Yes 


to quote J. H. Gilfillan, Western Division Superintendent 


A few months out of every year, many carriers face a her- 
culean task in providing the kind of service shippers de- 
serve. Wind, snow, icing, poor visibility —all the rigors of 
winter — present obstacles that can be overcome only with 
task-force effort. 

The Rock Island, for instance, cuts across areas where 
winter winds, whistling over western and midwestern 
plains, pile even an inch or two of snow into huge drifts. 

“It takes an enormous investment in snow fighting equip- 
ment to keep trains moving in weather like this,” says Mr. 
Gilfillan. “On the Rock Island’s Western division, alone, 
we have wedge plows, Russell plows, rotary plows, ditcher 
spreaders and an imposing list of other equipment to help 
us keep freight on the move. 

“Long before any of this equipment is pressed into serv- 
ice, our crews are hard at work! Ditches are cleaned out. 


Cuts are trimmed and dressed. Snow fences are repaired 
and erected. Plows and motive power are put in A-1 sha) 
When the snow flies, the Rock Island is ready.” 

With the first hint of drifting, plows are dispatched 
precede every train. They cut drifts down to size and clea 
a path for shipments to go through. When severe sto 
obscure automatic block signals, “positive blocking’ 
sures safe movement. 

Effective communications are no less important in w 
ter than in other seasons. To insure unbroken contact b¢ 
tween trains, offices, and customers, the Rock Island has 50 
strategically placed microwave stations that are used if 
telephone lines go out. 

In short, the Rock Island is ready — come fair weather « 
foul. If you have shipments that must get through this win 
ter, route them Rock Island. 


if you have any comments, pro or con, regarding our rates or services, we invite you to discuss them with your Rock Island traffic representative. 





ROCK ISLAND LINES 


The railroad of planned progress 
...geared to the nation’s future 


CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
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Look what Riegel 
s - 

paper is doing: 

* 
* Printing that shrank 
* Pudding cake as easy as A,B 
* Synthetic paper 
* Flexographic printing plates 
often shrank or distorted in the 
making. Trouble lay in the matrix. 


Wood Flong Corporation, a leading 
manufacturer of matrixes, asked 





Riegel to look into it. Result, Ther- 
momat® . . . an extremely rigid 
matrix made with a special Riegel 
paper, coated with plastic, cal- 
endered to unusually accurate cali- 
per ...and no more printing plate 
shrinkage. 
* Whip up a batter from Pouch A 
. sprinkle Pouch B over it... pour 
in a littke water and bake. Presto, 
a delicious Pillsbury pudding cake! 





Both pouches are Riegel protective 
papers sauce mix in poly-coated 
pouch paper, cake mix in laminate 
of pouch paper and foil. 
* Paper made of synthetic fibers 
a sheet endowed with excellent 
iniformity, stability, and chemical 
resistance ... offers intriguing possi- 
bilities. Where can you use it? (We 
can also make papers with asbestos, 
glass and other unusual fibers.) 
* When you're stuck with a prob- 
lem, one of Riegel’s 600 different 
papers may help., Write Riegel Paper 
Corp., P. O. Box 250, New York 16, 


oO 
Pa ie 


/ “Now. what can’ 
we do for you?’ 


_ —_ 


TECHNICAL PAPERS FOR INDUSTRY 
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other things, doctors are puzzled by the 
time lag between the second and third 
stages. 

Most recent research in this arca has 
been aimed at finding the causes of the 
second, plateau period; many eminent 
scientists have thought this might be 
the road to the prevention of cancer. 
However, the feeling is growing that the 
researchers should start looking further 
toward the start of the chain of develop 
ment, clear back to the first metabolic 
changes. At this point, the reasoning 
goes, the chances of “cure” should be 
greatly increased. 
¢ Interrelations—IThus, scicntists now 
think that cirrhosis of the liver is re- 
lated not onlv to cancer of the liver, 
but also to cancer of the oral mucous 
membranes and quite possibly to other 
tvpes as well. Similarly wider horizons 
are seen in the failures of the body to 
use vitamins properly. 

Doctors are now convinced that only 
partial success can be achieved if the 
researchers continue to concentrate on 
the search for cures instead of unravel- 
ing these complex relationships. It is 
already evident that a whole complex of 
causative factors enter into the develop 
ment of cancer. The first preshadowing 
of a pattern is being glimpsed thanks to 
the accumulation of data in such re- 
lated fields as steroid metabolism, virol- 
ogv, and immunology. But it is. still 
only a_ preshadowing 
¢ Emotional Side—The whole problem 
of research is complicated by the influ- 
ence of emotional stress on the disease. 
Dr. Eugene Pendergrass, president of 
the Cancer Societv, thinks research in 
this direction would pay quick divi- 
dends, and “‘almost certainly lead into 
investigation of factors that are sus- 
ceptible to control of hormonal and 
other metabolic influences.” Pender- 
grass points out that “there is solid evi- 
dence that the course of disease in gen 
eral is affected bv emotional stress.”’ 
He thinks it is fair to assume that for 
cancer, too, there may be in the pa- 
tient’s mind a power to speed or inhibit 
the development. 

There has been no detailed study as 
vet of what outside stress has done, for 
good or ill, to cancer victims. But, 
Pendergrass says, every doctor has 
known cases where cancer has lain 
quiescent for vears, only to flare up and 
spread all through the patient’s bod 
during a period of intense emotional 
stress. 

“We doctors who specialize in can- 
cer,” Pendergrass adds, “are just starting 
to emphasize the consideration of the 
patient as well as the particular cancer 
from which he is suffering. If we could 
but learn a little more about how to in- 
fluence the body systems as a whole, we 
could well have the real kev to cancer 

and its prevention.” END 





RECORD STORAGE. 
STORAGE - 
1 


RECORD 


RECORD 
TORAGE 






ALL YOU NEED TO KNOW 


ABOUT RECORD STORAGE 
IN 2 FREE BOOKLETS 


Send for your FREE ‘‘Manual of 
Record Storage P: actice ” telling you how 
long to retain or destroy business records. 
It outlines an easy-t "do storage plan 
for inactive rec be pd 


With the Ma ve will send ous New 
Catalog on Reco iSto age Filing Equip- 
ment. - arn the facts thatevery business- 
man should know about record storage. 

ERs Clip ad to your letterhead and mail to: 
* 

Fe % BANKERS BOX CO., Dpt. BW11A 
Ps Record Specialists Since 1918 
AA 2607 N. 25th Ave., Franklin Park, Ill. 






HYDROSCALE 


ON YOUR 
CRANE HOOK 


ALL WEIGHING IS DONE 
ON YOUR CRANE HOOK 


OUTMODES COSTLY CENTRAL 
WEIGHING STATION 


COMPLETE LINE OF 110 
MODELS NOW AVAILABLE — =\ 
TYPICAL WEIGHING as 
APPLICATIONS wa 

Just a few of the many appili- t ) 
cations include—loading, un- 

loading, batching, check shN NE cet 
weighing, foundry charging, FLOOR sph 


production control, process 

control, checking inventory, SAVE MONEY! 
and, protecting your equip- 

ment from overloading. SAVE TIME! 
HYDROSCALES guaranteed— 
to-be free of defects in workmanship and 
materials, and accurate to ¥2 of 1% of the 


maximum dial capacity. 
Write for descriptive literature explaining model features. 


HYDROWAY SCALES, INC. 
31312 Stephenson Hwy. Royal Oak, Mich, 


“The world’s largest producer of crane scales” 
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A demand item—in less than a year! In 


the short time since its introduction, the 
JOHN DEERE “440” CRAWLER with field- 
proved DIESEL ENGINE has established a 
new high standard of performance for 


industrial units in its class. 


In building construction, logging, public 
works and other industrial fields, the 
new “440ICD” is now daily proving its 


right to the claim of ... 


“Low-Cost Power with a Heavyweight Punch”’ 


JOHN DEERE 


John Deere Industrial Division, Dept. 2087, Moline, Illir 
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In Research 


New Drug for Parkinson’s Disease, 


Stronger Version of Salk Vaccine 


Vhe pharmaceutical industry was in the news this 

week with word of important developments: 

¢ A new drug introduced after more than two years 
‘f clinical studies is claimed to be usually effective in 
the treatment of Parkinson’s disease (shaking palsy). The 
drug, known as Phenoxene, and developed by Pitman- 
\loore Co.'s Allied Laboratories Div., is especially help- 
ful to patients above 65, and reportedly does not lose 
its efficacy after several months’ use. According to latest 
estimates, there are more than half a million sufferers of 
Parkinson’s disease in the U.S. 

¢ Permission to market a more potent Salk-type 
polio vaccine has been granted to Chas. Pfizer & Co. 
bv the Institutes of Health. The new vaccine is the 
result of intensive research, both here and in Great 
Britain, to find a “killed virus” vaccine with an ability 
to immunize more people than the Salk vaccine that is 
now available. Pfizer is also working, as are several 
other drug houses, on development of an oral polio 
vaccine of the type developed by Dr. Albert Sabin of 
the University of Cincinnati (BW—Jun.27°59,p57). No 
official permission has been granted from the govern- 
ment, however, to market live polio vaccine in the 
U.S. as vet 
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Designs Drawn for ‘Commuter Express’ 


To Ferry Men and Supplies to Space 


Plans for a future “commuter express” to shuttle men 
ind supplies between earth and stations in space have 
been revealed jointly by Lockheed Aircraft Corp. and 
Ilughes Aircraft Co. The vehicle would combine features 
of a space ship, ballistic missile, and conventional air- 
plane 

Engineers think the shuttle could be built by 1965 or 
1966—about when the first of the second-generation U.S. 
jumbo rocket engines will be ready. Plans for its design 
have already been presented to the government, and are 
said to be causing considerable interest. 

\s Lockheed and Hughes designers see it, the shuttle 
would carry up to four passengers—normally, three engi- 
neers and a pilot—plus supplies, with a total payload of 
not more than 14,000 Ib. After taking off from earth, it 
would orbit at 300 to 500 miles up, rendezvous with the 
space station, and return to earth. It might also under- 
take other military missions, such as tracking and iden- 
tifving unidentified objects in space, removing derelicts 
from space lanes, and serving as a space testing and 
training laboratory. 

On a typical mission, according to Hughes Vice-Pres. 
Roy E. Wendahl and Lockheed Vice-Pres. Burt C. Mone- 
smith, the ferry would operate something like this: At 
launching, a cylinder containing the payload would be 
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encased in what Monesmith describes as a vehicle with a 
“folding arrow wing configuration.” It would be mounted 
atop a three-stage rocket with |-million-plus Ib. of thrust, 
programed for automatic guidance. 

Near the target station, a 1,000-sq.-ft. flying wing would 
unfold and expose the payload cylinder. At this point, 
the pilot would take over and maneuver the vehicle by 
means of reaction jets along the wing edges and inter- 
nally housed, electrically driven inertia wheels. 

Passengers and supplies would be transferred to the 
space station through an airlock. In returning to earth, 
the pilot would glide the ferry gradually back into the 
atmosphere at an angle that would reduce re-entry tem- 
peratures to a minimum. He would decelerate by braking 
and land in the conventional manner—at speeds below 
those of existing airliners. 

Hughes and Lockheed say the human pilot would give 
the system reliability and simplicity. Company labora- 
tories are already working on design problems such as 
aerodynamic and structural configuration. 


Martin Gets Go-Ahead for Simpler, 


More Competitive Nuclear Reactor 


The Nuclear Div. of the Martin Co. has been author- 
ized by the Atomic Energy Commission to push research 
and development of a simplified and highly advanced 
nuclear reactor system known as a liquid fluidized bed 
reactor (LFBR). Westinghouse Electric Corp. an- 
nounced more than two vears ago that it was doing work 
along the same line. But, as far as is known officially, no 
operating reactor using the principle has vet been built 
in the United States. 

The design could lead to complete elimination of 
control rods and the complex actuating equipment con- 
ventionally associated with them in other types of 
reactors. It could also theoretically cut fuel fabrication 
costs and make it easier to recover valuable fissionable 
material from a reactor core after use. 

According to Martin engineers, their version of the 
LFBR will take the shape of a large, upright cylinder. 
The fuel will be only slightly “enriched” with uraninum- 
235; it will consist simply of a heap of pea-shaped pellets, 
immersed in liquid. Because a power-producing chain 
reaction can take place in such a system only when the 
pellets are slightly separated from one another, the reactor 
will be turned on by fercing more liquid up through the 
bottom of the cylinder, causing the pellets to rise slightly 
end move apart. ‘Turning the chain reaction off is even 
simpler—merely cutting the flow back again, and allow- 
ing the pellets to fall close together again. 

Martin researchers sav that water will be used as the 
fluidizing liquid in the first reactor core that is built for 
critical experiments, but that other organic materials are 
under consideration for use ih later models. 

“A number of fabrication problems remain to be solved 
before a working LFBR can be built,” explains J. Donald 
Rauth, a Martin vice-president. But company-sponsored 
investigations of the system ranging back to 1955 indicate 
that “the LFBR promises to produce power at a fuel cost 
comparable to that of conventional fuels anywhere in 
the world.” 
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the movements, every minute of the day. At the press of a button, you are in command 
son your vehicles—sending them directly to the next job; rerouting them for a pickup t 
Ramee, eliminate costly back tracking and “dead heading.’’ You’re saving manhours, mil 
and money every time you use the radio... building customer satisfaction on eve! 
the call. You’ve got competition on the run—because your costs are lower—your servic« 
| for ’ better. @ Savings quickly pay for the entire radio system... and then return a hand 
p ame a some profit. With Motorola, you have the most reliable, most economical radio available 
Ived : 9) And with nearby factory-authorized service, you are assured of continuing peak per 
asd \ : formance. No wonder Motorola 2-way radio outsells all others combined!. Write today 
— Wee Motorola . . . the communications specialists for industry 
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Machine Makers Slash Timetables 


@ Non-electrical machinery manufacturers have cut 


delivery time on orders by as much as a month since 1955. 


@ New capacity, standardization of equipment, 


interchangeability of parts, and better production control 


techniques account for the speedup. 


@ Customer demand and tough competition within 


the industry are pushing up the schedules. 


Ihe return of a buver’s market in 
non-electrical machinery is showing up 
in increased competition to cut delivery 
times—the number of weeks or months 
customers wait for after 
placing an order. Although reductions 
ren't uniform and customer demand 
makes it hard to estimate, manufactur- 
ers and capital goods spenders in this 
market report a definite drop in the 
time it takes to get an order filled. 

Since 1955, a full month has been 
liced from the deliverv time for non- 
electrical machinery, according to a re- 
cent survev by the McGraw-Hill Dept. 
of Economics. In 1955, the average 
delivery time was about 44 months. 
This vear, it’s down to 34 months, dis- 
counting temporary strike effects 


equipment 


|. Speed-Up Delivery 


he production manager of an in- 
dustrial brush and foundry machine 
company savs his firm has reduced de- 
liverv time by 30% over the last three 
vears. “We've accomplished this mainly 
through standardization of equipment, 
capacity expansion, and more _inter- 
changeability of parts in the machinery 
we produce,” he savs. “We're also ex- 
perimenting with different tvpes of ma- 
terials. It’s much easier to stock only 
one kind of allov instead of four if that 
one alloy will do the same job as four.” 

\ materials handling equipment 
manufacturer on the Great Lakes can 
deliver trucks in six to eight weeks. 
As late as 1957, it took three months 
to get these same vehicles out the door. 
How does he do it? Through better 
production control techniques, more ac- 
curate market forecasting, and better 
planning and coordination of manufac- 
turing and purchasing. “We haven't 
increased our capacity or inventories,” 
he claims. “The onlv trucks we inven- 
torv are stock models that haven’t had 
the extras pasted on.” 

R. E. Channock, vice-president and 
treasurer of National Acme Co., a ma- 
chine tool supplier, savs it often takes 
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much more than peppier production 
and larger inventories to cut delivery 
time. “In our case, delivery is held up 
most by special engineering requested 
on standard machines,” Channock in- 
dicates. “We can’t afford to build up 
excessive shelf inventories, or we might 
get stuck with too many old models if 
we want to make a model change or 
improvement.” 


ll. Changing Pattern 


Speedier delivery times could have an 
important effect on machinery produc- 
tion patterns. In the past, non-electrical 
equipment manufacturers usually had 
an abundant backlog of unfilled orders— 
several months’ production -to draw on 
when new business petered out. Now 
there is less prospect that such backlogs 
will be allowed to accumulate. Although 
considerably higher than they were a 
few months ago, backlogs of unfilled 
machinery orders are now at least one- 
third below 1953 and 1956 levels—two 
boom years for machinery makers. Yet 
new orders and shipments of machinery 
are at all-time highs. 

The gradual shrinkage in delivery 
time has been going on for several 
vears. Before World War II, manufac- 
turers of non-electrical tools needed 
about six months to get an order out. 
By 1955, they could ship in about 44 
months; by 1957, in four months; and 
now, an average of 34 months. 
¢ Argument—One big machine tool 
customer in the Midwest insists the 
competitive situation facing machine 
tool suppliers typifies that confronting 
the non-electrical equipment field as a 
whole. If a manufacturer can’t deliver 
in 34 to four months, he just doesn’t 
get the business. 

Ray Bosch, purchasing agent for 
Thompson Ramo Wooldridge, Inc., 
feels this downslide in delivery time— 
at least as far as machine tools go—re- 
flects market developments, more than 
anything else. 

“Up to 18 months ago,” Bosch said, 


“the machine tool field had been very 
active for the preceding five vears. But 
then early in 1957, demand slackened, 
and, as a result, we're getting quicker 
deliveries now.” 

Here’s what the McGraw-Hill survey 
reveals about deliveries in specific areas 
of non-electrical equipment produc 
tion: 

Office machinery manufacturers now 
take longer to turn out a machine than 
thev did a few vears ago. This change, 
counter to the general trend, is prob 
ably due to the increasing complexity 
of office machines in the last few vears 
Says a spokesman at Addressograph- 
Multigraph Corp.: “We can deliver a 
small, standard addressing machine in 
30 davs today, but the big machines 
may take several months. Although any 
model may be standard to a degree, 
there are many, many combinations of 
components—feeders, joggers, perforat- 
ing equipment, numbering attach 
ments,’ etc. And over 90% of our 
machines are like this—assembled to the 
customer's requirements.” 

Pump and compressor manufacturers 
have reduced average deliverv time from 
five months in 1955 to onlv four 
months this vear. However, in 1957, 
manufacturers needed six months to fill 
an order. 

Construction machinery companies 
have cut their average delivery timc 
substantially, even though thev con- 
sistently have had the shortest span 
between order and delivery. This is 
likely because a large proportion of 
their products are standard items. Ac- 
cording to the survey, it now takes only 
a month or less to ship incoming orders 


Yet here, too, there are exceptions. The 


treasurer of one construction machinery 
firm says his company’s delivery time 
has neither increased nor declined in 
the last five vears, except as guided by 
supply and demand. “This business 
runs so much in cvcles,” he observes, 
“selling and production may be hand- 
to-mouth for manufacturers who don’t 
want to get strapped with burdensome 
inventories during an off-season.” 

Mining machinery companies, which 
are usually classified in the same seg- 
ment of the machinery industry, take 
considerably longer to deliver equip- 
ment than producers of construction 
equipment. 

Metalworking machinery producers 
need the longest time of any non-elec- 
trical machinery manufacturers to buikd 
and deliver equipment after the order 
is booked—44 months. However, this 
is a reduction of 14 months from thei 
average in 1955. END 
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file the Globe-Wernicke way 


The record you want in a hurry gets to your desk in seconds 
with Globe-Wernicke filing cabinets and Safeguard Filing 
System. You'll experience a world of difference when you 
see how efficiently Safeguard will streamline your filing oper- 
ation. G/W systems speed finding, reduce costly errors, and 
lower your clerical costs. Your office personnel can learn 
these systems expertly in minutes. You'll never be at the 
mercy of a one-man system or a changing clerical staff. 


Five widely used Sys- 
tems available. Al- 

phabetic, Alphabetic 
creates “'V"' pocket Subject, Numeric Sub- 





pees yer “Free for full view of rec. _—ject, Ne and 
p’ permit ex- ords. Triple support - Selective 
pansion without dis- automatically adjusts tab reduce 


drawer contents. 


filing otic 


ms 


take the fumble out of your 





This new concept in record-keeping organization 

you a handsome dividend over the years. At the same 
you ll enhance the appearance of your office with meta 

of functional beauty and unusual durability. (Choose 
favorite color in a G/W decorator finish.) Call your 7% 


all the advantages of keeping records ‘the 
Globe-Wernicke way.” Write Dept. A-11 


n Yellow Pages under “Office Furniture 


G/W dealer*. He'll be happy to show you | 
» 


Globe-Wernicke 


makes business 


@ pleasure 


Sefeguard Card 


Record Systems— 





cerns aulty. «THE GLORE-WERNICKE CO. 
poutchle Sor ae CINCINNAT! 12, OHIO 














DEWEY AND ALMY makes profits for industry through ‘Customer Tailored Chemistry 


Since 1919, Dewey and Almy has devoted its attention and resources to mastering four care- 
fully chosen areas of chemistry. Unrivalled depth of knowledge and experience in these special- 
ized fields helps us do the unusual in creating better products and profits for our customers. 


al 


eR : 





Making liquids that combine into solids is one of our four specialties. 
Billions of cans are sealed airtight each year by a liquids-to-solids 
product, the DAREX ‘‘Fiowed-in’’ Gasket. In this process a liquid sealing 
compound is flowed onto the can end, where it sets up as a solid, 
rubbery gasket. We've adapted the process for sealing bottle crowns, 
jar caps, and covers for industrial pails and drums as well. 
Our Armorib Battery Separators . . . durable insulators used between the 
plates of heavy-duty storage batteries . . . carry rigid, protective ribs of 
extruded, formerly fluid, plastic. In the manufacture of vinyl shoe 
welting, we transform flowable plastic into a solid, waterproof 
“weather strip’’ for bonding shoe soles to uppers. 
Because we have concentrated in the areas of chemistry we know best, 
we can tailor every product to fit an individual need. Our four specialties: 
products that make uniform dispersions; products that form films; 
products that impregnate fibers; liquids that combine into solids. 
Each helps our customer make better products .. . 
and better profits. Perhaps we can do the same for you. 


w.r. GRACE «eco. tn 


cE 
DEWEY AND ALMY CHEMICAL DIVISION r y 
Cambridge 40, Mass. « Chiwago 38, I 
San Leandro. Caltf. « Montreal 32. Canad 
BATTERY SEPARATORS . CHEMICAL PRODUCTS FOR THE CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY CONTAINER SEALING COMPOUNDS FLOWE IN GASKETS 
METEOROLOGICAL BALLOONS * ORGANIC CHEMICALS * ROCK PROOUCTS CHEMICALS * SHOE MATERIALS * SODA LIME + TEX 
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W. R. GRACE & C0. 


serves the nation’s 
leading industries 
through its chemical group. 





The products of our chemical divisions 


are enormously diverse, ranging from 
rare earths to plastic packaging—from 
can sealing compounds to sulfuric acid. 


Each product owes its merits to 
research, conducted both by the 
operating divisions themselves and by 
our $5 million Washington Research 
Center, which alone employs over 
250 scientists and technicians. 


The Grace Chemical Group knows its 
business ... thoroughly. We’d welcome 
the opportunity to serve you. 


THE GRACE CHEMICAL GROUP 


Dewey and Almy Chemical Division 
Dewey and Almy Overseas Division 

Cryovac Division 

Davison Chemical Division 
Grace Chemical Division 

Hatco Chemical Division 

Polymer Chemicals Division 
Research Division 


w.r. GRACE «eco. \> 
7 Hanover Square, New York 5, N. Y. \ 

PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS: SYNTHETIC. CATALYSTS 
AMMONIA ¢ UREA ¢ HIGH DENSITY POLYETHYLENE 
SPECIAL SYNTHETIC RUBBERS AND RESINS #« SILICA 
GEL AND OTHER DESICCANTS ¢ SULFURIC ACID 
CONTAINER SEALING COMPOUNDS ¢ PLASTIC FILMS 
AND BAGS FOR PACKAGING ¢ BATTERY SEPARATORS 
FERTILIZERS AND AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS « 
NUCLEAR REACTOR MATERIALS ¢ ULTRA HIGH- 
PURITY SILICON ¢ ESTERS AS PLASTICIZERS AND 
FOR JET LUBRICANTS * AND OTHER INDUSTRIAL 

CHEMICALS AND CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES 
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Model Year Production — U.S. Passenger Cars 
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Osu si ness 


Happier Year for Detroit 


The final count is in on Detroit's 
1959 model year, and the figures show 
that U.S. auto manufacturers recovered 
much of their 2-million-unit production 
loss of 1958. In 1959, they assembled 
5.6-million autos, 1.3-million, or 31%, 
more than in the previous year but 
645,763 under 1957. 

The biggest percentage increases in 
output were chalked up by the two 


independents: Studebaker-Packard, up 
165%, and Rambler, up 131%. Ram 
bler was the only U.S. producer in 1958 


to outdo 1957 output. The first U.S 
made compact car moved to sixth place 
from seventh in 1958 and twelfth the 
year before. 

Among the Big Three, Ford scored 
the heftiest production increase—47+.,- 
194 units better than 1958. Chevro- 
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Fly the route of history via Ethiopian 
Airlines! See Cairo, the Red Sea and Ethiopia, 
Land of the Queen of Sheba. Africa offers 
today’s newest travel adventure, greatest busi- 
ness potential. Fly overnight from Frankfurt 
(now 3 flights weekly) in luxurious DC-6B’s. 
Incomparable service, first class or tourist. 
Visit one of our 5,000 offices in the United 
States and Europe — YOUR TRAVEL AGENT. 
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let upped output 190,016, Plymouth 
only 25,139. On the losing side, Edsel 
assembled 44,891 autos during the 





model year, 18,219 or 29% fewer than 
in introduction year 1958. De Soto and 
Lincoln also trimmed production. 


U. S. Auio Production — By Body Styles 
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Watch the Wagons Go By 


Che trend toward larger families and 
the growth of suburban living have 
helped increase the popularity of the 
station wagon. ‘The wagon’s share of 
total U.S. output has more than dou- 
bled in the past five years, from 8% 
of the 1955 models to 16.6% of the 
1959s. 

The sedan, however, remained the 























The U.S. auto industry since World 
War ii has been marked by two notable 
developments: (1) the decline of the 
independents, followed by a resurgence 
of the survivors, and (2) the topping 
of Chrysler Corp. by Ford Motor Co. 

In 1948, the independents turned out 
20% of total production. The group 
lost ground steadily through 1957, 
when their slice was a scant 3%. The 
tide turned with the introduction of 


Auto Makers Switch Position 


overwhelming favorite with consumers. 
Its share diminished, though, from 
65% in 1955 to 50% in 1959. 
Four-door auto bodies (wagons, se- 
dans, and hard-tops) continued as the 
most preferred style. The industry pre- 
dicts that 66% of 1960-model produc- 
tion will go into four-doors. As recently 
as 1955, they accounted for only 51%. 











American Motors’ Rambler and Stude- 
baker-Packard’s Lark. By the end of 
1958, the independents had more than 
doubled their share, to 6.5%. During 
the first nine months this year, it 


swelled to 9.3%. 

Meanwhile, Chrysler's share of total 
output dwindled. In 1946, it was 25%, 
compared with Ford’s 21%; by the end 
of September, 1959, Chrysler had only 
13% and Ford close to 30%. 
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How Flexible Wraps Can Help You 
Tighten Up On Packaging Costs 


Are you permitting needless expense by ‘‘over 
packaging” your products? Did you know that 
there are flexible wraps available which can give 
positive protection from damage by water, 
moisture, dust, dirt, staining or rough handling? 
The important point is, the cost of these flexible 
wraps can be many times less than other packaging 
materials. 

Sisalkraft’s flexible wraps are made by lam- 
inating together any number of materials to 
form a protective sheet. We combine paper, 
foil, plastic film in any desired mix, and add 
tough fibers for extra strength, if needed. 


Send for information that will show your 
shipping room head how these products will 
help you tighten up on your packaging costs. 
American Sisalkraft Corp., Attleboro, Mass. 











AMERICAN SISALKRAFT CORPORATION 


Chicago6 « New York17 «+ San Francisco 5 
In Canada: Murray-Brantford Ltd., Montreal 











reinforced paper, foil end plastics for construction, industrial packaging and agriculture 
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to the continued development of advar 
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techniques, and services for industr 
se. Notable developments are beir 
ceramics, miniaturized hydraul 
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Oil Comes 





For Europe= 
More Oil, Less Coal 


Consumption (million metric tons of coal equivalent) 
800 ™ 








1948 "50 52 "54 "56 


Doto: OEEC. 


“A ZESTERN Europe, with almost all 
W:: postwar problems solved, is the 
picture of prosperity and economic sta- 
bility today—with one painful exception: 
a glut of coal produced by the world- 
wide overflow of cheap oil. 

This vear, there are visible signs of 
this glut in Britain and on the Conti- 
nent—piles of surplus coal heaped at 
the mines and parades of miners pro- 
testing job cuts (pictures). Next year, 
there may be serious unemployment 
and even violent strikes. 

It’s already clear that the European 
coal industry has come to a turning 
point. Although coal is still Europe's 
dominant energy fuel, the challenge 
from oil is so serious that the industry 
can't avoid disturbing readjustments 
(chart). The transition will be more 
jarring than anything that happened 
when the U.S. coal industry gave 
ground to oil. It is aggravated by the 
worldwide extent of the coal surplus, 
which reaches from Europe to Japan 
and the U.S. 
¢ Too Much Competition—There are 
two major reasons for coal’s sad plight: 

¢ The mounting output of oil in 
the Middle East, coupled with disaster- 
level shipping rates. 

¢ Zooming production of natural 
gas within Europe. 

With its relatively high and rigid 
cost structure, coal just can’t stand the 
competition. Its status would be even 
worse if social and political pressures 
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didn’t lead governments to intervene 
on its behalf. Even a small decline in 
coal production can throw thousands 
of miners out of work. Governments 
step in quickly with relief measures to 
allay the resulting unrest. 

This year’s drop in coal has already 
resulted in a series of demonstrations 
and violent outbreaks. In February, a 
strike of 100,000 miners in Belgium 
soon led to rioting; police used tear gas 
and fire hoses to quell the workers. In 
September, German miners capped a 
number of demonstrations with a mass 
march, 50,000 strong, in Bonn to pro- 
test layoffs and short shifts. This week 
British miners are protesting the Na- 
tional Coal Board’s decision to close 
46 pits and reduce the work force by 
45,000 next year. In a comparable de- 
velopment in Japan, miners are now en- 
gaged in work stoppages to enforce de- 
mands for more aid for coal. 


|. Policy on the Way 


Western Europe is just beginning to 
explore the far-reaching consequences 
of the shift in fuels. 

At the moment, various stopgap 
measures are in use or under study to 
ease the coal surplus. In West Ger- 
many, for example, Economics Minister 
Ludwig Erhard is trying to push 
through a temporary tax of $7.14 a ton 
on fuel oil, to check its inroads on 
coal. But he is meeting stiff opposition 


Piles Up 


in the Bundestag. Several countries are 
holding back coal production. At the 
same time, leaders of the European 
Coal & Steel Community are laying 
the groundwork for a new energy policy 
so that temporary government measures 
won't interfere with a long-term solu 
tion. 

¢ Abundant Oil—It’s already obvious 
that the planning will have to include 
a much bigger role for oil than foreseen 
in the present energy policy, established 
by the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation’s Hartley Re- 
port in 1955. The report predicted 1965 
consumption as 555-million metric tons 
of coal and the equivalent of about 235- 
million metric tons of oil. Now, it 
looks as if coal demand will rise little, 
if any, from last year’s +75-million 
metric tons, while oil consumption is 
likely to climb to the equivalent of 
about 320-million tons of coal—even if 
the growth in oil demand slackens from 
the average postwar rate of 13%. 

One reason is that the oil supply is in- 
creasing fast. Huge new oil reserves have 
been found in North Africa. France’s 
Sahara oil fields are expected to produce 
about I-million bbl. a day by 1965. 
Plans are afoot to supply Western 
Europe with natural gas from the rich 
Hassi R’Mel field either via tanker or 
pipeline under the Mediterranean. ‘Two 
new pipelines will soon bring crude oil 
into the chief industrial regions of 
Western Germany from the ports of 
Wilhelmshaven and Rotterdam. An- 
other oil pipeline—this one from 
Marseilles to Strasbourg and Karlsruhe— 
is expected to be completed by 1963. 
Still another is planned from Genoa to 
Munich. Refineries will multiply at the 
terminals of all these pipelines. 

With so much oil available, Western 
Europe’s governments are beginning to 
lower their goals for coal output. 
Britain’s 1965 target has been reduced 
from 240-million tons to 210-million. 
The West Germans hope to cut annual 
coal production from last year’s 132- 
million tons to 122-million within two 
vears. France, eager to exploit its rich 
Saharan oil and gas discoveries, also 
wants to diminish coal’s role. 


ll. Closing the Energy Gap 


This is a sharp reversal of all the 
earlier planning by European govern- 
ments. Ever since World War II, their 
plans for industrial development have 
been based on the virtual certainty of 
fuel shortages—labeled the “energy 
gap.” Because Europe expected its post- 
way scarcity of dollars to be chronic, the 
governments gave No. | priority to coal 
production, since coal was the only 
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BELGIUM: In the bleak Borinage area, 100,000 miners struck in FRANCE: More workers in coal industry will be idled by 
protest against cutbacks caused by mounting pileups of coal. gradual shift to natural gas and oil from rich Sahara reserves. 


WEST GERMANY: Ruhr miners march on Bonn demanding job protection and back pay lost because of coal cutbacks. 
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EAGLE-PICHER 























Anticipating the needs of industry well in advance 
is characteristic of Eagle-Picher, a manufacturer’s 
manufacturer. Certainly this has been true in the 
complex problem of extracting and refining Ger- 
manium, the metal that made transistors possible. 

When in 1942 The National Defense Research 
Council became interested in Germanium, they 
were surprised to discover that Eagle-Picher could 
supply C.P. Germanium Oxide from a pilot plant 
established in 1941. Since then, the oxide has 
reached a purity standard of 99.999%. Eagle-Picher 
also pioneered the production, in 1944, of First 
Reduction Germanium Metal and, in 1953, offered 





/ Manufacturer's Manufacturer 





Intrinsic Germanium Metal toits manufacturing cus- 
tomers. We were the first to upgrade this important 
semi-conductor to its 40 ohm-cm minimum. Today, 
Germanium transistors are commonly used in com- 
puters, radios, lightweight portable television sets, 
hearing aids, military communications equipment, 
missiles, ground support systems and many other 
defense and consumer products. 

To the electronics manufacturer and his research 
staff, we do more than offer Germanium in widest 
variety of forms. We also have available our own 
extensive research in semiconductors. We will be 
pleased to hear from you and will cooperate fully. 


SINCE 1843 ¢ THE EAGLE-PICHER COMPANY, GENERAL OFFICES: CINCINNATI 1, OHIO 
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EAGLE-PICHER 
, DIVISIONS 
wen AND PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 





CHEMICAL DIVISION 

Zine and lead pigments and oxides * Special 
purpose electric power supplies * Sulphuric 
acid % Electronic grade germanium, gallium, 
cadmium sulphide * Cadmium. 











CHICAGO VITREOUS CORPORATION 

Porcelain enamel frits for home appliances, 
plumbing ware, lighting fixtures, architectural 
paneling, outdoor signs and other products 
requiring protective finishes * “‘Lusterlite” all- 
porcelain enameled gasoline service stations. 





FABRICON PRODUCTS DIVISION 

Automotive parts, such as door trim panels, 
trunk liners, dash insulator mats and glove 
boxes * Waxed paper, cellophane and 
polyethylene % “Lamin-Art” decorative plas- 
tic sheets % Custom impregnated papers, tex- 
tiles and glass cloth * Molded plastic parts. 
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INSULATION DIVISION 
Insulating cements, blocks, blankets, felts, 
pipe covering * Aluminum storm windows 


and doors * Diatomaceous earth filter-aids, 
aggregates, absorbents, catalyst supports. 





MINING AND SMELTING DIVISION 


Zinc concentrates * Lead concentrates * Slab 
zinc % Chat * Germanium. 





CHIO RUBBER COMPANY ? 

Molded and extruded rubber parts for the 
automotive, agricultural equipment, electrical 
appliance, toy and other industries * Natural, 
synthetic and silicone rubber products * Semi- 
pneumatic tires x Flexible viny! parts * Rub- 
ber-to-metal parts * Polyurethane products. 
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. . . Suez was the turning point. It proved that Western 
Europe was not completely dependent on Middle East oil... 


plentiful fuel available locally. Hundreds 
of millions of Marshall Plan dollars were 
spent to rehabilitate old mines and 
develop new ones. 

Each country set ambitious plans to 
boost coal output, since every extra 
lump would be needed to meet expand- 
ing needs. Plans had to be long-range 
because European mines usually take 
up to 10 vears to reach full production. 
Once the digging starts, production 
can’t be turned on and off without 
serious losses. The British, for example, 
drew up a 15-vear coal program calling 
for S4-billion in investments. 

e Miners Recruited—The producers ex- 
erted every effort to recruit miners and 
to make mining more attractive. Right 
after the war, miners were given extra 
food rations, clothing, and free housing, 
on top of high wages, in all the coal- 
producing countries. In West Germany, 
the burgermeister of one Ruhr town 
was on hand with a brass band to greet 
the 300,000th miner to enter the pits. 

When local workers failed to respond 
to these lures in sufficient numbers, un- 
emploved laborers were imported from 
Italy to man mines in Britain, France, 
Belgium, and West Germany. So manv 
Italians were brought into Belgium and 
France, in fact, that they soon came to 
predominate in some areas. By 1952, 
when Western Europe’s coal production 
had returned to prewar levels, some 1.3- 
million miners were employed under- 
ground, with many more working on 
the surface. 

All of these exertions were given 
greater impetus by the Hartlev Report, 
containing the findings of an eight-man 
commission headed by Britain’s Sir 
Harold Hartley. The group foresaw an 
energy gap continuing to increase 
through 1975. Each 1% increase in 
gross national product was expected to 
require an eight-tenths of 1% growth 
in energy demand. So the commission 
recommended maximum efforts to de- 
velop coal resources, as well as more 
efficiency in coal and other fuels. 
¢ Switch Begins—F or coal, these recom- 
mendations backfired, in a sense. Many 
industrial users, anticipating a long- 
term coal shortage, speeded up their 
switch to oil, especially when putting 
up new plants. Others installed dual- 
firing furnaces that could handle either 
fuel. As Europe’s railroads were mod- 
ernized, more and more coal-burning 
locomotives were replaced with diesels 
or electrics, The use of fuel oil in- 
creased for generating electricity and 
making gas. For the first time, oil grew 
in importance for home heating. Britain 
gave household use of oil a boost with 


(STORY on page 128) 


its “clear air” laws, discouraging smoky 
coal fires, and with the introduction of 
low-priced space heaters burning fuel 
oil or kerosene. 

Rising coal prices did even more to 
stimulate the use of oil. In Britain, the 
average pithead price of coal climbed 
50% between 1950 and 1958—while 
fuel oil prices remained steady. ‘The 
price pattern was roughly the sam¢ 
on the Continent. The increasing cost 
of coal partlv reflected the growing 
affluence of Western Europeans. With 
plentv of jobs available, miners could 
demand—and get—higher and_hieher 
wages. Coal prices rose apace. In West 
Germany. miners’ wages rose 7() 
from $2.72 per man per shift in 1950 
to $4.62 this vear. This was matched 
bv a 72% jump in average coal price: 
from $7.17 a ton to $12.33. 

Prices went up because productivity 
made no appreciable gains anvwher 
except in France. Most of Europe’s 
coal seams are thin, irregular, and 
deep, so that wholesale mechanization 
on the U S. pattern is out of the 
question. When old seams are worked 
out, new shafts must be sunk as much 
as 1.000 ft. down to the coal face 
¢ Post-Suez Confusion—In spite of ris 
ing prices, coal consumption continued 
to rise along with industrial production 
just as the experts had forecast. When 
the Suez crisis threatened oil supplies 
in late 1956, coal seemed more im 
portant than ever. 

In fact. though, Suez was the turn- 
ing point. It proved that Western Fu 
rope was not completely dependent on 
the unstable Middle East for oil after 
all: oil from Venezuela and the U.S 


together with U.S. coal, could mect 
Europe’s needs at least temporaril) 
Fven so, once the Suez crisis was over 


the flow of Middle East oil became 
heavier than ever. 

By earlv 1958, the stage was set f 
today’s coal crisis. Prices of oil prod 
ucts began to weaken as more and more 
Middle Eastern oil flowed in: mean 
while, tanker rates plummeted. Fven 
though Western European industry in 
general was sliding into a recession last 
vear, oil consumption jumped 18%. At 
the same time, coal use slumped about 
7%. And coal imports from the U.S 
bought on long-term contracts during 
Suez, added to the oversupply. 

Last winter, the situation was alread: 
acute. Contracts for U.S. coal were 
canceled right and left. while cutbacks 
began in Western European mines. 
These led to the miners’ demonstra 
tions that have marked the scene this 
year. END 
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THIS END UPI 
now you 
own it 


‘ zara 


THISEND UPL. 


now you 
don't 


HANDLE WITH CARE 





You insure it when you own it 
...why not when you don't? 


When shipment is made—title passes to the purchaser. In 
place of your product there is now an account receivable. 
It is sound to insure while you own the product... 
equally sound to insure when your customer owns the 
product, and owes you for it. American Credit Insurance, 
by protecting accounts receivable, plays a major role in good 
management . . . makes a basic contribution to financial 
security and sales progress. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET on the many 
advantages of modern credit insurance. 
Write AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY 
Company of New York... Dept. 42, 
300 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Md. 


Protect your investment in accounts receivable 


v™ American 
Credit Insurance 


ANY ACCOUNT...NO MATTER HOW GOOD...IS BETTER WITH ACI 
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GUATEMALA 
@Guatemola vis 


Rt a 


SALVA, oR ? 


Central 
America’s 
Common 
Market 


Gringos Welcome 


Formation of common 
market in Central America 
sets off campaign to attract 
foreign capital. 


Central America’s banana-and-coftee 
republics (map), which have bitterly 
attacked foreign companies in the past, 
put out a welcome sign this week: “U.S. 
and European investors wanted.” 

Behind the new campaign to attract 
foreign companies is the formation of a 
C enteal American common market—the 
first of its type in Latin America. Over 
a month ago, the string of tropical coun- 
tries between Mexico and Panama (con- 
sidered outside the Central American 
region ) signed an agreement setting a 
common tariff on imports and equaliz- 
ing intercountry custom duties. This 
followed last year’s agreement forming 
the five-nation market. 
¢ New Industry—Last week, at a meet 
ing in E] Salvador, over 100 local and 
foreign businessmen joined Central 
American officials to debate the com- 
mon market’s problems and potentiali- 
ties. Their conclusions: Through in- 
dustrialization, Central America could 
eliminate about $140-million worth of 
non-durable imports — as_ textile 
goods) yearly. For U.S. businessmen, 
the hottest topic was ia whether they 


should build plants, but what would be 
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tell me by telegram! 


I get your message at a glance... give it my immediate attention. Fact 


and figures are clear and in writing. I save time and money doing bus! 


ness by telegram. You, too? WESTERN UNION 











“We can use the kind of tool they’re 


...1’m going to write if their man doesn’t come around soon.”’ 
General Manager, Transmissions Manufacturer 


This is a direct quotation from a McGraw-Hill sub- 
scriber. His answer to the question of how he re- 
sponds to advertising comes from continuing read- 
ership studies. It pinpoints one of many roles adver- 
tising can play in a marketing program. But in the 
final analysis, no matter what objectives you assign to 
it, advertising helps to sell your products and services. 


“We sent for a particular motor they advertised. So 


far, it is quite satisfactory.” 
Aero-Hydraulic Supervisor, 
Hydraulic Pump & Press Manufacturer 


“After seeing their ad recently, I called in the local 
representative. We’re now using the product in 
our plant.” 

Vice President, Paper Products 


“We called to get additional information on the 
equipment they advertised, then purchased it.” 
Electrical Engineer, 
Aircraft Tools Manufacturer 


“The equipment they advertise would be very handy. 
I’ll put in for it.” 
Purchasing Agent, 
Appliance Manufacturer 


“The ad showed a pump that would do the work for 
us. I ordered it.” 
Project Engineer, Textile Company 





“This ad influenced our thinking, because the equip- 
ment fits the operation in a new mine we’re opening. 
We plan to contact their representative.” 

General Superintendent, 
Coal Company 


“This ad deals in circuits we work with, shows some- 
thing new. We’ vetalked it overand plan to purchase.” 
Production Engineer, 
Electronic Equipment Manufacturer 


“I’ve been reading their ads in connection with a new 
factory we’re building. One of their men is drawing 
up some plans and costs estimates right now.” 

Vice President, 
Shoe Manufacturer 


Readers respond to advertising in many ways, as 
all these direct quotations show. They are taken 
from continuing readership research, designed to 
find out the kind of buying action advertising in 
McGraw-Hill publications stimulates. Your 
McGraw-Hill representative will be glad to furnish 
additional evidence. 

More than a million key businessmen pay to read 
McGraw-Hill publications. They form a responsive 
audience . . . one you cover most economically 
when you concentrate your advertising in the 
McGraw-Hill magazines serving your major markets. 
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McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36,N.Y. 
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ICE SKATING RINK ORDERED 


by Gimbel's 


Store... 


Having proved a major attraction over the Holidays at Gimbel’s in Philadel- 
phia, the Store has already contracted with the owner, Sidney Diamond, for 
the return of this Frick portable rink, next Christmas. 


Larger Frick rinks are in operation in dozens of cities, new ones being lately built at 


Philadelphia, 
Athens, Ohio; and San Francisco, Calif. 


Lancaster and Hershey, Penna.; 


Buffalo, Ithaca and Commack, N. Y 


These ice rinks are another example of the universal uses of Frick Refrigeration— 

















whether for air conditioning, cold 
storage, ice making, quick freez- 
ing, food or chemical processing, 
or other commercial and indus- 
trial cooling work. Get estimates 
; mow on the cooling system you 

need: write 





AIRLESS 
SPRAY 
COATING 






spray 
painting 
without air 





Airless Spray Painting by Nordson re- 
duces most of the waste and ineffi- 


ciency prevalent in conventional 


methods by eliminating air as an 
atomizing agent. Paint savings of 50% 
and labor savings as high as 80% 
have been effected by utilizing this 


modern spray coating process. 


Why not investigate . . . Today 


NORDSON CORPORATION 


YUKON 8-4473 | 


AMHERST, OHIO 


in Canada; 864 Pape Ave., Toronto, Ontario 
THE BEST IN 






SPRAY COATING 


WRITE FOR AIRLESS EQUIPMENT 


PAINTING BROCHURE 
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This brochure 
can help 
YOU 
EXPAND into CANADA 


It shows you a time-saving, money- 
saving way to acquire a new plant, 
custom-built to your precise needs. It 
explains how a single organization 
will accept full responsibility for 
providing you with: 
SITE SELECTION 
DESIGN LAYOUTS 
COST ESTIMATES 
CONSTRUCTION 
FINANCING & 
LEASEBACKS 


Write today for a free copy 
of our Package Plan brochuré, 


FINLEY W. McLACHLAN 


LIMITED 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


195 Fairbank Ave., Toronto, Canada 








the best location. And would there be 
too many producers in a given industry? 

General Tire & Rubber already has 
a plant operating in Guatemala. Owens- 
Illinois Glass Co. is considering build- 
ing a bottle factory. But in the paint 
field, everybody is getting into the act. 
Glidden Co. and W. P. Fuller & Co. 
seem ready to link up with Guatemalan 
private capital to produce paints. Sher- 
win-Williams Co. is putting up a plant 
in neighboring San Salvador. A Costa 
Rican-owned plant is expanding output. 
To improve regional integration, the 
Salvador conferees agreed to form a 
paint manufacturers’ association. 

Interest in setting up fertilizer plants 
is also stirring competition between 
countries. Guatemala, Costa Rica, and 
Salvador are jockeving to get an $8- 
million fertilizer plant, partly financed 
by Dillon, Read & Co. and backed by 
West German machinery producers. 
¢ Financial Aid—While foreign busi- 
nessmen are just beginning to realize 
the part they can play in Central Amer- 
ica’s economic development, the World 
Bank has been helping to lay the 
groundwork for the past few years. It 
has financed an $18-million road pro- 
gram in Guatemala. It is studying 
loans for several hydro projects. One 
such project in Honduras would supply 
power for a planned $30-million paper- 
and-pulp mill in which Crown Zeller- 
bach Corp. and National Bulk Carriers, 
Inc., are showing some interest. And 
the bank may help sponsor a regional 
bank for economic development. 
¢ LopSided—Even when cooperating 
as an economic unit, Central America’s 
countries are economic lightweights. 
Total population is around 10-million. 
Gross national product for the five com- 
bined is estimated to be onlv $1.9- 
billion. 

In most wavs, too, the region is lop- 
sided. Costa Rica is primarily a country 
of Europeans; Guatemala’s 4-million are 
mostly Indians. Then, one crop—ba- 
nanas—dominates the economies of 
most of the countries, with United 
Fruit Co. and Standard Fruit & Steam- 
ship Co. the main producers. On top 
of that, internal political upsets and 
border squabbles have rocked the coun- 
tries, to the point where newsmen call 
the region the “Little Balkans.” 
¢ Progress—But the common market 
idea isn’t new. After winning inde- 
pendence from Spain in 1821, the 
countries worked as a federation for 
some 16 years. Recently, faced with 
fast-growing population—4% yearly— 
and slow economic development, the 
countries again have tried to put aside 
past squabbles. 

Now, enjoying reasonable political 
stability and with their countries lmked 
by the Interamerican Highway, Central 
Americans believe that light industries 
serving the area now make sense. END 
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Here’s how the Avis Corporate 
Travel Plan saves time and money 
for Combustion Engineering! 


In a typical month, men from different Combustion 
Engineering offices rent cars in many different 
parts of the country. The Avis Corporate Travel 
Plan helps reduce travel costs, saves time and money 





| a Avis 


: | RENT-€-CAR 





in the field, and cuts bookkeeping red tape! 
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of Combustion Engineering is one of the world’s largest ™” Sales: “We’re always looking for more economical ways 
ad manufacturers of steam-generating equipment... serv- to serve our customers. The Avis Corporate Travel Plan has 
ved ing customers from coast-to-coast and around the world! made savings in three important areas for us. 1. It helps us 
. Travel is built into the business. reduce the cost of being on-the-spot— whenever and wherever 
i Car rentals save time and add flexibility to business needed. 2. Our men in the field save red tape and expense- 
ne trips. And the Avis Corporate Travel Plan performs a accounting. 3. Our separate offices from coast-to-coast keep 
. new service for them. Says E. E. Keeler, of C E General accurate control with real savings in paper work.” 

a 

cet 
1 HOW THE AVIS CORPORATE GET ALL THE FACTS —FREE 
ae- TRAVEL PLAN WORKS — Avis-Visa AVIS RENT-a-CAR SYSTEM (Dept. 74) 
he Travel Cards identify your men who 18 Irvington St., Boston 16, Mass. 
for travel. They insure executive car- Please send me complete information 

; rental service in 1300 Avis Offices at on the Avis Corpesate Travel Plan. Ne 
ith airports and travel terminals every- obligation. ‘ 

leaas where —at substantial savings. 

he Then, Avis’ electronic central bill- 
ne ing separates and identifies all NAME 
ide charges, to match your accounting 

system. Charges are itemized for the COMPANY 

| right paying offices in every case—on 
cal monthly invoices. Control is easy and RENT-8-CAR ADDRESS 
ced accurate. Additional savings are fig- 
wr ured on total company volume. CITY... ZONE... STATE 
ries 
“ mmm 
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In Business Abroad 


Britain’s Biggest Manufacturer 
Cuts Work Week to 42 Hours 


Britain’s trade unions this week achieved a major gain 
in their campaign for a shorter work week (BW—Oct.10 
"59,p157). 

Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., largest British 
manufacturing company, has agreed to cut working 
hours for 60,000 workers from 44 to 42 hours a week. 
\nother 15,000 are already on 42 hours. The two groups 
compose a majority of the labor force at ICI, which 
makes chemical, metal, and industrial products. 

Ihe 23 unions that negotiated the concession have 
ilready submitted demands for a shorter work week to 
other industries. Their drive will now be intensified, 
with the ICI decision giving it more push. 

Under the agreement, the unions have guaranteed 
they will attempt to raise productivity to offset the 
anticipated rise in ICI’s operating costs. Not yet settled 
ire adjustments of hourly wage rates. The union and 
ICI are negotiating to insure that no worker takes home 
less money because of the reduction in hours. 


Compromise on Ownership of Volkswagen 
Will Put 60% Control in Private Hands 


Ihe long dispute over ownership of Volkswagen 
Werke, maker of the small car so popular here, was 
settled in West Germany this week. The federal gov- 
ernment and the state of Lower Saxony agreed to a 
compromise that will put majority control of the com- 
pany in private hands. 

The federal and state governments both claimed own- 
ership of the auto company, following dissolution of the 
Nazi “Labor Front,” which founded VW. The company 
is located in Lower Saxony. 

(he compromise accepts the right of the federal gov- 
ernment to legal ownership. But the two parties agreed 
that each will hold 20% of the outstanding shares and 
60% will be sold to the public. Proceeds from the 
public sale and dividends from federal and state shares 
will finance a foundation for science and technology in 
Lower Saxony. 

Legislative details in Bonn and Hannover, capital of 
Lower Saxony, will delay the sale until 1960. 


Argentina Cuts Federal Payroll 
To Live Within Austerity Limits 

\rgentina’s Economics Minister, Alvaro Alsogaray, 
is a happier man these days than he was last July, when 


he was appointed to take charge of Pres. Frondizi’s 
faltering austerity program. 
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Alsogaray’s first efforts are taking effect. He has lopped 
35,000 employees from the massive government payroll, 
a step unheard-of before—at least in the memory of 
most Buenos Aires observers. By yearend, payroll cuts 
may reach the 60,000 mark. 

But Alsogaray’s problems are far from over. “We must 
reduce the budget deficit,” he says. Continuing inflation 
makes this difficult—the cost of expanding the country’s 
numerous state enterprises is constantly rising. A new 
power plant will cost $210-million instead of the previ- 
ously budgeted $100-million. 

Any break in Alsogaray’s hold-the-line policy on wages 
and prices could swell the deficit. Such a break could 
come any time. Frondizi last week signed a decree that 
prevents the Peronistas from operating as a legal party. 
This may well enhance their popular role as a “protest” 
party and make them more likely than ever to press for 
higher wages. 


Majority of Anti-Communist Socialists 


Forms Moderate Left Party in Japan 


Japan may be getting a moderate left-of-center partv 
that will provide effective opposition to Prime Minister 
Kishi’s Liberal-Democrats, the party that has held power 
since the end of the U.S. occupation. 

When right-wingers recently bolted from the Socialist 
Party, long dominated by the extreme left-wing Sohyo 
Labor Federation, it looked as if the entire left-of-center 
was splintering. But this week the insurgents formed a 
new party by pulling with them a majority of the anti- 
Communist Socialists, including most of the Socialist 
Party organization and two strong labor unions. 

Chances of this party's coming to power soon are 
poor. But, being moderate, it may well be strong enough 
to influence the present regime. Most Japanese left- 
wingers favor more trade with Communist China, fewer 
economic ties with the U.S., withdrawal of U.S. armed 
forces stationed in Japan, and retention of the Consti- 
tution’s “no-war” clause. Kishi’s government advocates 
closer alignment with U.S. economic and foreign policy. 


Business Abroad Briefs 


Courtaulds, Ltd., British chemical company, has 
formed two new North American subsidiaries to “explore 
and develop opportunities” outside textiles. Courtaulds 
North America, Inc., with headquarters in New York, 
and Courtaulds North America, Ltd., of Montreal, are 
part of a diversification that has put the company into 
petrochemicals, plastics, steel tire cord, and paint, in 
addition to manmade fibers. 


The Export-Import Bank has issued $34-million in 
credits to Societa Elettronucleare Italiana (SELNI) for 
purchase of components for a 165,000-kw. nuclear power 
plant to be built in northern Italy. This is Ex-Im’s first 
loan for a single atomic power project. Total cost of 
the plant, slated to go into operation in four years, is 
$64-million. Westinghouse Electric International Co. 
is providing the equipment and design. 
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i JUGGLE office space any way you like... 


ap Only Arnot by Royal gives you such flexibility, such maneuverability. 


=—_ 


WZ) f See for yourself how Royal engineering skill lives to make your business 

Vm we life easier. Convenient, practical, beautiful! That’s the Arnot “custom” 

ieee installation — everything modeled to make space work for a living com- : 

i aw fortably, efficiently, profitably. Write for the brochure that tells the story — bs 

¥ ' Arnot modular furniture and space-dividing Arnot Partition-ettes by Royal. OFFICE FURNITURE 
Now is the time to write for it — plus the name of your nearest Arnot dealer. Arnot Division 

of ROYAL METAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


SHOWROOMS: New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattie, Galt, Ontario * LICENSEES: France, England, Australia, Venezuela 
FACTORIES: Plainfield, Conn., Michigan City, Ind Los Angeles, Cal Warren, Pa.. Jamestown, N. Y Gait and Smiths Falis, Ontario 
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IDEAS FOR NEW PRODUCTS 
New plastic foams —called urethanes—have bounced from the 
lab into the home—as furniture cushioning, pillows, mat- 
tresses, and many other products. As cushions, for instance, 
urethanes replace former foams because they're lighter, 
stronger, dry-cleanable, flame-retardant . . . give long wear, 
easy care, unparalleled comfort. Urethane foams start 
with chemicals made by our National Aniline Division. 
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“] Low-cost “‘foam-sandwich”’ 
trailer panels. 

Urethane “filling” makes compact in- 
sulating panels for refrigerated truck- 
trailers that are efficient, easy to in- 
stall and maintain. They reduce 
weight, increase payload capacity up 
to 12%, cut installation time from 250 
man-hours down to 16, and minimize 
repair costs. 


Warmer, lighter 

coat linings. (> 
Soft urethane foam interlining is a 
new feature of fall-winter fashions 
like this Swiss-cut jacket. Lightest in- 
terlining known, an eighth-inch layer 
retains warmth as well as bulky wool 
quilting. Foam interlinings are easy to 
fabricate, can be washed or dry- 
cleaned without losing shape or good 
looks. Theyre based on National 
Aniline’s NACCONATE isocyanates, 
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S.}- | | to better products! 


If these ideas suggest product innovations or 
improvements for your business, why not write 
to Allied Chemical Corporation, Dept. 119B, 
61 Broadway, New York 6, New York. 


NACCONATE is an Allied Chemical registered trademark 


DIVISIONS: 
BARRETT 


GENERAL CHEMICAL - INTERNATIONAL 
NATIONAL ANILINE - NITROGEN 
PLASTICS AND COAL CHEMICALS 


SEMET-SOLVAY - SOLVAY PROCESS 
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BASIC TO AMERICA’S PROGRESS 











Planned Packaging moves merchandise 














This tree may help you sell your product in 1989 


Thirty years from now, this seedling—and millions of 
others planted this spring for Packaging Corporation 
of America— will be made into packages that will 
give your products complete protection . . . extra 


sales appeal. Meanwhile, these trees will provide 


OIL aa TS 


shelter for wildlife, recreation areas for sportsmen 
and play an important part in America’s 


vital conservation of natural resources. 


Long-range planning of timber reserves 

is but one of countless ways in which 
Packaging Corporation of America’s concept 
of Planned Packaging, implemented through 
integrated national facilities produces better 
packaging . . . more sales. Whether your require- 
ments are large or small, regional or national, 


we welcome the opportunity to help you. 














Packaging Corporation of America 


Administrative Offices: Grand Rapids, Michigan; Quincy, Illinois; Rittman, Ohio 


Cartons + Containers + Displays + Egg Packaging Products » Molded Pulp Products + Paperboards 
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Pres. Eisenhower clearly intends to make his mark on world affairs 
before he leaves the White House. There is no other way to interpret his 
decision to spend the better part of December abroad—visiting nine coun- 
tries in Europe, Asia, and Africa and attending a Western summit meeting. 


This wide-ranging tour, of course, is only part of Eisenhower’s bold 
venture in personal diplomacy. His really big move came when he arranged 
for the exchange of visits with Soviet Premier Khrushchev. Now he wants 
to be sure that his efforts to achieve a U.S.-Soviet accommodation don’t 
cause confusion and disunity in the free world. 


¢ While he is abroad in December, the President aims to: 


* Reassure Turkey and Iran that the U.S. won’t seek to improve relations 
with Moscow at their expense. 


¢ Pledge continued support for India’s economic development, while 
cautioning Prime Minister Nehru against accepting too much Soviet aid. 


¢ Support Pres. de Gaulle’s plans for ending the Algerian war. 


¢ Convince de Gaulle there is a good chance of easing East-West tension 
through a series of top-level talks with Khrushchev. 


In his Paris talks with Macmillan, de Gaulle, and Adenauer, the Presi- 
dent will push for an East-West summit no later than March. He wants to 
keep the diplomatic ball rolling. 


Eisenhower also will try to resolve the differences over Berlin that now 
divide Macmillan, on the one hand, and Adenauer and de Gaulle, on the 
other. Although Adenauer has been saying that Berlin should be excluded 
from the agenda of an East-West summit, he knows this is impossible. He 
is really trying to force the British to take a tougher stand on Berlin than 
they did last spring at the Geneva foreign ministers’ meeting. 


But note this: Adenauer will not back de Gaulle’s argument that NATO 
should be run by a “Directorate of Three’”—the U.S., Britain, and France. 
Adenauer is willing to have France stand a half-step ahead of Germany as 
an international power, but no more than that. 


The State Dept. will approach Moscow soon to suggest a date for formal 
negotiations to settle Soviet lend-lease obligations. Eisenhower convinced 
Khrushchev at Camp David that a lend-lease settlement would be needed 
before U.S.-Soviet trade relations could improve (BW—Oct.10’59,p32). 


The U.S. bargaining position has been just about worked out, and nego- 
tiations could begin within a month. An agreement would be followed 
quickly by a number of U.S. concessions on trade policy—the kind of con- 
cessions that could lead to some increase in trade. 


Meanwhile, U.S. trade with the Soviet Union has increased a little, 
although it still is a mere trickle. If you compare the first eight months of 
this year with the same period of 1958, the figures are these: Exports to the 
U.S.S.R., $4-million against $1-million; imports of Soviet goods, $18.2-million 
against $12-million. 

Remember, though, that swings in such a small volume of trade don’t 
necessarily point to any trend. 
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INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK (continued) 


BUSINESS WEEK This week, London pretty well scrapped its elaborate system of import 
NOV. 7. 1959 controls—a system of quota restrictions that goes back to the outbreak of 

ee ae war in 1939. Starting Nov. 9, Britain will depend almost entirely on tariffs 
to protect its domestic market. (The new rules don’t apply to the Communist 
bloc or, as yet, to Japan.) 


For the U.S., the big news is the virtual ending of “dollar discrimina- 
tion.” Quotas are coming off a wide range of U.S. export goods, including 
autos, textiles, and dozens of industrial items. Among the few American 
products still subject to license, the most important are commercial aircraft 
and certain fruits. 





The British have been talking of such a move for the past year. But it’s 
unlikely they would have moved as fast, or as far, if Washington hadn’t been 
insisting that it was time American goods got a fair break in the British 
market. The U.S. drive to get rid of dollar discrimination is just one thing 
Washington is doing to reduce the deficit in the U.S. balance of payments 
(page 32). 


Premier Castro’s anti-U. S. campaign in Cuba has moved a step farther 
—from TV oratory to open measures against U.S. companies. 


Last week, he pushed through a new mineral law slapping a 25% tax 
on ore exports. Main target is Moa Bay Mining Co. (subsidiary of Freeport 
Sulphur), nickel-and-cobalt producer now building a $75-million plant. Then, 
he laid the groundwork for a tougher petroleum law by seizing the private 
files of foreign oil companies. 


This week, the all-powerful Agrarian Reform Institute grabbed about 
75,000 acres of foreign mineral concessions to redistribute to peasants. 
Included were nearly 10,000 acres held by Bethlehem Steel. The biggest 
blow is yet to come—expropriation of U. S.-controlled sugar lands probably 
early next year. 


Meanwhile, Washington is trying to cool Castro’s heated complaints 
against the activities of Cuban exiles here. It has tightened controls on 
some 100 Florida airfields—often used for “illegal” flights to Cuba. It also 
has warned against setting up “exile governments” here. 


Still U. S.-Cuban relations aren’t likely to improve. The Soviet Union’s 
influence in Cuba is spreading, partly through stepped-up sugar purchases. 
Communist strength in the island is increasing. Eisenhower pointedly men- 
tioned Communist inroads at this week’s press conference. 


The bloom is off Venezuela’s oil-prosperous economy. For the first time 
since World War II, the country is limiting dollar transactions. Central 
Bank’s gold-and-dollar reserves are still adequate—around $700-million. But 
they have dropped sharply from a peak $1.3-billion two years ago. And the 
government is running a $115-million trade deficit on current account. 


Venezuela’s dollar drain began shortly after the overthrow of dictator 
Perez Jimenez’ regime in January, 1958. The hike in oil taxes temporarily 
helped to offset the growing dollar shortage. But recently the dollar deficit 
has increased. Reasons: Fears of political instability, labor troubles in the 
oil industry, and rumored devaluation of the bolivar have led to a flight 
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*Simplified unit invoice accounting plan 
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accommodates 35,000 new accounts with no increase in personnel 


Since 1949, Wyeth Laboratories’ decentralized accounts 
receivable operation has been using the REMINGTON RAND 
SuiaP system. During that time accounts increased by more 
than 50% with a commensurate increase in actual postings. 
Yet, because of the complete flexibility and adaptability of 
SUIAP no additional personnel is required in this department 
to handle the increase. 


How is this possible? Because at Wyeth, the SuraP single- 
step, machineless-posting operation dramatically speeds up 
posting time. So much so, even peak loads are dispatched 
quickly and efficiently... SutaP credits and charges are 
handled substantially faster than under the old system. And 
SulaP provides Wyeth with highly effective credit control 
and quick-action collection follow-ups. 


To learn how Su1aP can speed up your accounts receivable 
Operation and reduce your costs, send the coupon today. 


Remington. Fland. 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 





At Wyeth Laboratories, the Su1iaP system is protected from fire in 
REMINGTON RAND KoLect-A-MatTIic SAFE-FILE® Units. Certified by 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., these units provide the ultimate in 
safety for vital accounts receivable, 24 hours a day. 


coerce rr wr nnn nr on ss sn : -— eee 4 
| REMINGTON RAND DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION ! 
! Room 2125, 315 Park Avenue South, New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send me FREE folder KD863 — “Sutap — KOLect-A- 
| MatIc” 
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EVERY 30 SECONDS YOUR SAFETY MAY 
DEPEND ON ONE OF THESE BRAKES! 


Do you know how often you use 
your brakes? Research shows that 
the average motorist brakes his car 
every thirty seconds under normal 
driving conditions. Multiply this 
figure over the life of your car, and 
it points up astoundingly the tre- 
mendous importance of good brakes. 

Pictured are some of the 400 
models of fine brakes we are cur- 
rently building for the automotive 
industry. It shows why Bendix is 
referred to as ‘‘ Brake Headquarters 
of the World.” It shows, too, we 
believe, the confidence the industry 
has placed in us—confidence which 
has enabled us to build more brakes 
than any other company. 

More than a _ generation ago 
we introduced duo-servo four-wheel 
brakes in this country. They added 
new safety to driving and were so 
good that over the years most 


makes of cars have used Bendix- 
type brakes. 

Bendix* Power Brakes are another 
wonderful boon for drivers. They 
do so much to make motoring safer 
and more pleasant. If you haven’t 
already, we urge you to try power 
brakes. Convince yourself that they 
reduce fatigue and help take the 
tension out of stop-and-go driving. 
There are also Bendix Power Brakes 
for your present car. They can be 
installed in an hour’s time by “the 
man who does your brake work.” 

More recently, we introduced self- 





A thousand diversified products 


adjusting brakes. They eliminate 
periodic adjustment; are standard 
equipment on several makes of new 
cars, and are optional on others. 
Bendix* Power Steering is another 
servant that reduces driving effort. 
It helps you every second you are at 
the wheel and makes parking and 
turning much easier. When you 
inspect the 1960 models be sure to 
try power steering. We believe that 
once you try it, you'll be “‘sold.”’ 
In addition to supplying brakes for 
cars, trucks, buses, farm machinery 
and heavy, off-the-road vehicles, 
we make them for steam rollers, 
oil drilling rigs and mine cars, to 
name just a few uses. Brakes for 
everything that rolls and must be 
stopped—from bicycles to B-52 jet 
bombers—have been developed 
by Bendix—‘‘Brake Headquarters 
of the World.” 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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Labor's Own Cops Stay on Beat 


@ Leaders of AFL-CIO thought this fall’s new labor 
reform bill would relieve their own anti-corruption police of 


much of their work. 


@ But it hasn’t turned out that way; the pressure is 


still on labor to do a lot of its own housecleaning. 


@ An early test will arise out of the new charges filed 


against Carpenters’ Pres. Hutcheson and a colleague. 


For five vears, the Al'L-CIO has had 
its own police force to guard against 
labor racketeering. But when Congress 
in September approved a tough new 
anti-corruption law, labor leaders hoped 
most of the responsibility could be 
shifted to the government through the 
new statute. This hope, in fact, was the 
main reason why the labor brass sup- 
ported the idea of anti-corruption legis 
iation in the first place—though they 
opposed the final bill because of its pro- 
visions dealing with boycotts, organiza 
tional picketing, and such. 

Now it looks as if they guessed 
wrong. One major corruption case has 
already been laid on the AVL-CIO 
doorstep—and others can be expected 
to follow. 

The cleanup pressure falls on labor 
leaders themselves for several reasons. 
For one thing, long legal prosecutions 
keep heat on unions to do something 
themselves. Then, too, some cases don’t 
fall under the laws now on the books 
but do violate the AFL-CIO’s own 
anti-corruption codes. 
¢ Three Fronts—Here’s what is hap- 
pening: 

¢ The Brotherhood of Carpenters 
became a top corruption target when 
(1) a District of Columbia grand jury 
indicted Pres. Maurice Hutcheson for 
contempt of Congress and (2) the 
Senate’s McClellan committee blasted 
both Hutcheson and a top carpenter’s 
union official, Charles Johnson, for al- 
leged racketeering. 

e The Justice Dept. disclosed 
establishment of a new “labor rights 
section” to ride herd on labor racketeer- 
ing. U.S. attorneys have been given 
priority to prosecute labor cases ahead 
of other criminal cases. 

e On Capitol Hill, a permanent 
watchdog committee is being planned 
to replace the dying McClellan anti- 
racketeering committee. Its job will be 
to keep a close eve on corruption in 
unions. 

The AFL-CIO will not be able to ig- 
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nore the pressures building up along 
these three fronts. It will gauge, how- 
ever, how intense and how long such 
pressures will last. And, it will adapt 
its housecleaning tactics accordingly. 
I'he Carpenters’ case will be the first 
test of the shifting strategy of the 
federation. 


U.S. vs. Carpenters 


Ihe new charges against the Carpen- 
ters’ Hutcheson and his colleague com- 
pounded the troubles of the big craft 
union within the AFL-CIO. Up to 
now, these troubles had been quietly 
laid aside by the federation’s executive 
council. 

Many months ago, Hutcheson was 
indicted by an Indianapolis grand jurv 
on charges of a conspiracy to make il- 
legal profits by buying and then selling 
land to be used for a highway right-of- 
way. At the time some council members 
wanted to remove Hutcheson from his 
council seat. ‘But the majority decided 
to hold off at least until after the court 
trial. 

The new indictment of Hutcheson 
may force a change. The District of 
Columbia grand jury accuses Hutche- 
son of contempt for iefusing to tell 
the McClellan committee whether, as 
alleged, he used union funds to fix a 
Lake County (Ind.) grand jury in the 
highway case. 
¢ Backed by McClellan—The McClel- 
lan committee, in a new report, backs 
the “fix” charge. It accused Hutcheson 
of “using a fixer in an attempt to head 
off” his indictment by the county grand 
jury. Hutcheson, at the time he ap- 
peared before the committee, dstined 
to testify on the grounds i vase was 
then before a grand jury. 

When the executive council voted 
to wait out Hutcheson’s first indict- 
ment, it did so because the charges did 
not say that Hutcheson had used union 
funds in the Indiana scandal. However, 
the new McClellan charges contain this 


accusation; if it’s true, it would be a 
direct violation of the federation cod 
of ethics. 

¢ New Defendant—Up to now Ilutch 

son alone had been the corruption 
target, but the McClellan committe 

also cites New York Carpenters’ chief 
Charles Johnson, Jr., for “conflict of 
interest’ —another AFL-CIO code vio 
tion—and misuse of more than $5()\ 
000 in Carpenters’ funds. 

“In view of the evidence befor 
committee,” the McClellan report sa 
“it is apparent that Johnson should | 
stripped of any positions of responsi 
bility within the union.” 

This throws the ball to the AFI 
CIO, which, in the past, has demanded 
that member unions take action again 
allegedly corrupt officials. When the: 
haven’t done so, the federation ha 
stepped in. 

e Disillusion—l or some time, the labo 
federation has been disenchanted wit! 
the McClellan committee. At the AF] 
CIO’s convention this fall, the 
mittee was denounced for ‘an ill-con 
cealed effort to discredit and we 

’ the labor movement. Ther« 
a time when the AFL-CIO eth 
practices committee acted prompth 
solely on McClellan committe 
dence, against the committee’s target 
This time, however, there wa 
tion. 


Shift of Strategy 


Neither George Meany nor oth 
federation leaders expected to be fr 
of corruption troubles under the 195° 
labor reform law. But they decided t 
lower the pitch on their own anti 
racketeering drive, in order to avoid 
adding to the excitement. 

Instead, union leaders have switched 
strategy on the corruption issue—fron 
prosecution of racketeering to repair of 
the cracks in the “house of labor’ dating 
from earlier entanglements with corruy 
tion. 

Last week, the wav was cleared to 
permit the International Longshore- 
men’s Assn. to return to the labor 
federation, from which it was expelled 
five years ago for corrupt leadership 
The AFL-CIO’s own dock union voted 
—5,559 to 1,340—to disband and rejoin 
the ILA. That left ILA free, in turn, 
to reafhliate with the AFL-CIO. 

e Why the Change—It cannot be said 
that Meany and other AFL-CIO leader 
have shifted on the principle of cor- 
ruption. But their fervor for self-policing 
had been diminishing anyway because 
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Man-hours 
saved: 


INCALCULABLE! 


“It would be impossible to calcu- 
late the man-hours our Stromberg- 
Carlson Dial-X* system saves in 
locating needed individuals,” says 
H. C. Hodson, Comptroller of Ben- 
dix’s Marshall-Eclipse Division. 
This time saving translates di- 
rectly into cost saving by reducing 
overhead sharply. In addition, Mar- 
shall-Eclipse reports great satisfac- 
tion with the 24-hour utility of the 
Dial-X system and its enthusiastic 
acceptance by plant personnel. 





“There is nothing finer than 
a Stromberg-Carlson” 
STROMBERG -CARLSON 
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the program was not entirely effective 
And it virtually vanished when Con- 
gress voted a reform bill over their 
violent objections. 

The change reflects the recent in- 
activity of the federation’s own cleanup 
squad—the five-man ethical practices 
committee. Housecleaning problems 
have been shifted to the AIFL-CIO’s 
top-level executive council, which can 
be more maneuverable on the subject. 
The council put off action against 
Hutcheson despite some pressures with 
in its ranks to take definite action 
¢ Back on Probation— Ihe return of the 
longshoremen’s union was worked out 
by three council members, instead of 
by the ethical practices committec. 
When Meany appointed the special 
ILA committee, however, he noted that 
several of its members served on the 
ethical practices team 

he assignment shift was not ex 

plained at the AFL-CIO convention, 
where the ILA application to return 
was conditionally accepted. Meany 
pointed out that “we can say with some 
pride that we did some good when we 
kicked them out and we are readv to 
take them back But the dock 
union returns on two-vear probation. 
The AFL-CIO executive council, which 
still must vote formal readmission, will 
oversee the union’s operations for that 
period, 
e Teamsters Battle—Behind the AIFL- 
CIO shift on corruption is another im 
portant factor—in the person of ‘Veam- 
sters Pres. James R. Hoffa. The truck 
union president has been the No. | 
target of Meany and other AFL-CIO 
leaders; a major disillusionment in their 
reform efforts has been the failure to 
make a dent in Hoffa’s strength. Since 
the Teamsters were expelled in 1955, 
the union has gained more members 
than any other labor organization. Nei- 
ther the Teamsters nor Hoffa’s authority 
has been diminished by the ouster. 

In addition, of late a growing number 
of AFL-CIO leaders believe that ousting 
the giant truckers union was a mistake 
and one that ought to be rectified. 

But Meany has not given up. In 
fact, his open bid to ILA to return, ap- 
parently in advance of a complete clean- 
up, is a new attempt to isolate the 
leamsters further from the rest of 
labor. 

The dock union and the _ truckers 
work closely together on the waterfront. 
Hoffa has consistently pushed to en- 
hance this tie-up. But when the ILA 
returns, it will come up against the 
AFL-CIO’s rules against associating 
with the Teamsters. The question is 
whether the ILA will enjoy the same 
out offered by the federation to other 
unions. AFL-CIO bars cooperation with 
the Teamsters international but allows 
local agreements with honest locals of 
the expelled union. —ND 





...with DIAL-X° 
private telephone 


INTERCOM 


An extra time-saver is the built- 
in paging feature, which gives users 
of Dial-X telephones direct voice 
paging through their phones. 

Whatever the nature of your 
business, there’s a Stromberg-Carl- 
son paging, intercom, or P. A. sys- 
tem to help boost your business 
efficiency. Find your Stromberg- 
Carlson distributor in the Yellow 
Pages under “Sound Systems” or 
write to Special Products Division, 
1412 North Goodman Street, Roch- 
ester 3, New York. 


A Dial-X private telephone intercom system 
by Stromberg-Carison solves intercom prob 
lems in the two buildings of Marshall 
Eclipse Division, Bendix Aviation Corp., Green 
Island, New York. Located on opposite sides 
of the street, the buildings are closely linked 
by the Dial-X system. Installation by Taylored 
Sound, Inc., 443B Sand Creek Road, Aibany 
New York 
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GENERAL DYNAMICS 
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How a giant new power plant 
treats its boiler water 


South Carolina Electric and Gas Company draws 
raw water from nearby Lake Murray for boiler 
feed in its new Silas C. McMeekin power station. 

The supply is ample, but here’s what the water 
looks like under analysis: Silica—9.0 ppm; Iron— 
0.8 ppm; Turbidity—15.0 ppm; Colorants—35.0 
ppm; Electrolytes—50.0 ppm. 

Hardly the sort of water you can feed to a 
modern boiler. So you'll find a complete array of 
Permutit equipment at McMeekin. Gilbert Asso- 
ciates, Inc., Reading, Pa., consultants for Mc- 
Meekin station, reports results from the Permutit 
system as follows: 


Chemical feeders and a 350 gpm precipitator 
lower iron to 0.2 ppm, turbidity to less than 5 ppm 
and colorants to 2 ppm. 


Three gravity filters further lower turbidity to less 
than 1 ppm. 


Complete demineralization plant. Permutit anion 
and cation exchangers reduce the scale-forming 
silica to an inoffensive .02 ppm, electrolytes to 
.75 ppm. 
Fully automatic control cubicle remotely controls, 
monitors and records system operation at all times. 
If you have boiler feed water, process water or 
waste treatment requirements, Permutit offers you 
everything from initial survey to complete equip- 
ment systems. 











Bulk impurities in McMeekin’s raw water, turbidity, iron, 
and colorants, are removed by Permutit Precipitator. 


i = ? FLUIDICS PROVIDES THRIFTY STORAGE 


Glasteel storage above 10,000 gallons 
™ costs less than stainless steel 















15,000 gallons of highly corrosive chlorine dioxide 
bleach is stored safe and pure in Glasteel at 
Marathon Southern pulp mill. 


FLUIDICS AROUND THE WORLD 


Pfaudler Permutit is a world-wide company 
with manufacturing plants in: 





Germany ............ Pfaudler-Werke A.G. 

Great Britain ... Enamelled Metal Products 
Corp. Ltd. 

ine i.s os naan Ideal Welding Co. Ltd. 

| re Arteacero-Pfaudler, S.A. 

Pc cieced cage Shinko-Pfaudler Co., Ltd. 


as well as four plants in the U.S.A. 








When you store ten thousand or more 
—— of almost anything, you can 

uy a Glasteel Chemstor Tank (glass 
inside, steel outside) for less than 
stainless steel—about 50% less in the 
30,000-gallon range. 

This is your immediate savings. 
Bonus savings result from the benefits 
of reduced cleaning time and positive 
protection of product flavor, color and 
purity. 

babe 10,000 gallons, especially 


when you store corrosives, Chemstors 
offer significant long-term savings. 
These occur through years upon years 
of dependable service life, because of 
the almost universal corrosion resist- 
ance of Glasteel. Resists all acids, ex- 
cept hydrofluoric, and mild alkalies 

Sizes range from 500 to 35,000 gal- 
lons in vertical or horizontal designs 
with openings located to fit your re- 
quirements. 

Write for Bulletin No. 975. 


NEW FLUIDICS BUYER’S GUIDE 





products an 


Get the story on water treatment, flow-rate control, heat trans- 
fer, blending, agitating and many other problems. The many 

d services offered on the FLUIDICS program are 
described in this bulletin. For your free copy, write our 
Permutit Div., Dept. BW-119, 50 W. 44th St., New York 36, N.Y. 








*FLUIDICS is a new Pfaudler Permutit pro- 
gram that provides a modern, imaginative 
a pee for handling and processing liquids 
and gases more profitably. 








PFAUDLER PERMUTIT unc. 


Specialists in FLUIDICS ... the science of fluid processes 

















For ABSORBENCY...get NIBROC Hi-Dry Towels 


Here’s fast Hi-Dry power 5 Your hands never had it so good 5 
Exclusive fibres keep Nibroc Towels from coming apart & For 
management: Reduced waste & Lower annual towel costs 5 
Next time get Nibroc Hi-Dry Towels. Pe) 





Another Quality Product of BROWN COMPANY ee 


See “Paper Towels” in Yellow Pages, 


Mills: Berlin and Gorham, N. H. 
or write Dept. ND-11, Boston, for samples 


General Sales Offices: 150 Causeway Street, Boston 14, Mass. 


_—— — 
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Wage Pacts: Fewer and For Less 


Unusual decline in third quarter is due mainly to 


uncertainty over steel settlement. 


Management's tougher 


bargaining stand also plays role. 


ewer wage settlements were an- 
nounced during the third quarter of 
th year than in the second quarter, 
contrary to the usual pattern in col- 
lec ive bargaining. And, according to 
thc Bureau of National Affairs, a Wash- 
ing on reporting service, settlements 
ave aged a penny less than before, 8.9¢ 
an /10ur. 

he decline in the number of new 
con ract agreements and the lower fig- 
urc for wage increases reflect the uncer- 
tail ‘v in steel negotiations. Many com- 
pai and union bargaining committees 
) tably those in the aluminum and 
cai industries—elected to wait to see 
wh t steel would do before settling. 

he slowdown of negotiations in the 
th | quarter and the small settlements 
als reflect management’s tougher bar- 
ga. ing attitude. 
* tep-Up Ahead?—Developments in 
stc | bargaining indicate a possible step- 
up »f negotiations in other areas. The 
Ka er Steel Corp. settlement (BW— 
Oc .31°59,p25) will have a strong influ- 
enc: in bargaining between the same 
union and the Kaiser Aluminum & 
Ch. mical Corp. 

i: could also influence decisions in 
futi.re negotiations between the USW 
and the Aluminum Co. of America and 
the Reynolds Metals Co. 

SW contracts covering 33,000 em- 
plo\ces of Kaiser, Alcoa, and Revnolds 
aluiinum operations expired this past 
Jul). The three major producers com- 
plained that they were hampered in 
bargaining with the union by the fact 
that steel contract talks were going on 
simultaneously—and that the USW ap- 
parently was trying to force on them 
terms that it wanted from the steel in- 
dustry, to create a roundabout pressure 
on the steel industry for an agree- 
ment. 

The aluminum companies balked at 
this. They took a bargaining position 
similar to that of the steel companies, 
united in principle if not in fact, 
against USW. They talked openly of 
taking a strike, if necessary, to avoid 
being used by the union in its manew- 
vering. 

On the eve of a showdown, Edgar 
I’. Kaiser of Kaiser Steel and Kaiser 
Aluminum won a contract extension 
from USW. Quickly negotiated . for 
Alcoa and Reynolds, too, it deferred 
bargaining in the aluminum industry. 
* Can Outlook—The Continental Can 
Co. and American Can Co. also have 
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contracts with the steel union. Just 
before a bargaining deadline, the com- 
panies and USW agreed to an extension 
until 30 days after a settlement in basic 
steel or Jan. 1, whichever comes first. 
Contracts can be terminated then on a 
10-day notice by either party. ‘Terms 
will be retroactive to Oct. 1 

When the can companies announced 
the contract extension, an American 
Can spokesman was asked whether the 
delay meant that his company would 
agree to accept substantially what comes 
out of the steel negotiations. “Emphat- 
ically no!’ he replied. Because of the 
differences in the economics of the steel 
industry and the can industry, steel 
“cannot set the pace for can negotia- 
tions,” he said. Nevertheless, steel 
terms—when they come—will exert a 
strong influence on can settlements. 
¢ Nonferrous Impact—The biggest cop- 
per strike since 1946 has reduced pro- 
duction in the nonferrous industry to 
25% of normal for more than two 
months and idled 40,000 workers in 13 
states. Two unions are involved—the 
USW and the Mine, Mill & Smelter 
Workers. 
¢ Holding a Line—The question is: 
How will other negotiations be influ- 
enced? 

The same kev factors are involved 
in USW’s bargaining with the steel, 
aluminum, can, and nonferrous em- 
plovers. They are: 

¢ Management’s determination to 
hold down employment costs. 

¢ Its equally firm determination to 
strengthen its nght to make decisions 
involving the efficient and economically 
sound operation of its production facili- 
ties—without a union veto. 

Unquestionably, emplovers in these 
and other industries have been strength- 
ened in their negotiations in these con- 
troversial areas by the adamant stand 
of the steel companies. It’s almost as 
certain that the union position re- 
flected in the Kaiser Steel settlement 
—a wage fringe package of 224¢ an hour 
—will, at least, enable them to hold a 
fairly tight wage line. 

According to the latest Bureau of Na- 
tional Affairs figures—and they are sup- 
ported by AFL-CIO and federal sta- 
tistics—settlements in industry generally 
have been running so far this vear be- 
tween 7¢ and 11¢ an hour for direct 
wages alone. 

Despite an improved favorable busi- 
ness climate in the third quarter, wage 


increases settled to lower levels—ac- 
cording to BNA, settlements for a dime 
or more declined sharply in number, 
and those in a 7¢ to 9¢ range climbed 
from 24% of all reported settlements 
in the second quarter to 32%. 

The prospect is for this lower settle- 
ment pattern to continue into 1960 
According to a BNA analysis of 1,900 
deferred increases due in 1960, the aver- 
age is just under 8¢ an hour—a figure 
that may be the settlement “‘floor’’ for 
the year ahead. 

The BNA report shows that in man- 
ufacturing, the average deferred increase 
in 1960 will be 7.1¢ an hour and in 
nonmanufacturing, 9.9¢ an hour. But 
excluding construction—where deferred 
increases are unusually large and nu- 
merous—the nonmanufacturing average 
drops to 7.5¢ an hour. 
¢ Swift Terms—Swift and two unions— 
the Amalgamated Meat Cutters & 
Butcher Workmen and the United 
Packinghouse Workers—reached agree- 
ment on new two-vear contracts after 
a 52-day strike. Under the wage terms 

e An estimated 16,000 of Swift's 
18,000 packinghouse workers will re- 
ceive immediate 84¢-an-hour raises, 
with another 64¢ due Sept. 1, 1960. 

¢ About 2,000 Swift employees in 
Southern plants will get less. Those in 
Nashville will receive 84¢ an hour this 
year, no raise in 1960. Elsewhere in the 
South, Swift workers will get 5¢ an 
hour now and 34¢ more next Septem- 
ber. 

The two unions insisted during the 
walkout on an equal raise for the South- 
ern workers, and on a number of work 
practices demands. They failed to gain 
substantially on anv of these. Nor did 
Swift grant a union shop or an automa- 
tion fund as set up in the earlier At 
mour settlement (BW —Sep.19°59,p56 

e Other Settlements—Meanwhile, the 
Fruehauf Trailer Co. and the Allied In 
dustrial Workers settled a 53-dav strike 
of 1,450 workers in Avon Lake, Ohio, 
by a two-vear contract for an immediate 
8¢ wage increase and 7¢ in mid-1960 

The 51-day-old strike of glass mold 
makers ended this week. Terms call for 
27¢ hourly hike over 22-month con 
tract period plus an arbitration clause 
as well as a definition of moldmakers’ 
jurisdiction. 

And a barge line strike that had tied 
up a substantial part of the country’s 
inland waterways freight traffic since 
July 1 ended last week (BW —Jul.15 
"59,p96). Members of the Masters, 
Mates & Pilots, the Marine Engineers 
and the National Maritime Union rati 
fied agreements that included $30-$35 
monthly boosts for the officers and 9¢ 
an-hour for the deckhands. END 
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Important Message to Truck Buyers - 












































What is the big difference between 
these two trucks ? 


Although these two WHITE 3000’s 
look alike, they are vitally different! 
Each has been engineered, from the 


ground up, to meet the specific needs 
of a different owner. 


As a matter of fact, his company 
name went right with his truck through 
every inch of the production line... 
from the first laying of the chassis 


rails to the last coat of shining paint. 

Now it’s his built-to-order WHITE, 
designed to fit his job. 

Why settle for less? 

Invite us to study your needs. Then 
after you choose the WuHiITE 3000 
gasoline or diesel power plant you 
want, we will custom-engineer all other 
components (axles, transmission, 


frame, steering gear) to your exact 

power and weight requirements. 
You’ll find the WHITE concept of 

custom -engineering one of the big 

reasons why WHITE trucks give you 

a competitive edge in your business. 
THE WuiTE Moror CoMPANY 

CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Branches, distributors, dealers in all principal cities 


LEADER IN HEAVY DUTY TRUCKS 


WHITE 
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In Labor 


Railroads Submit Plans to Modernize 


And Cut Expenses All Down the Line 


(he nation’s major railroads this week formally sub- 
m'tted to the five operating brotherhoods the industry's 
denands for modernization of rules governing job 
assignments and methods of pay for 210,000 operating 
en ployees. The demands were submitted as the old 
mcmorandum of agreement between the carriers and 
th: unions expired Nov. 1. 

he carriers charge that obsolete work rules cost the 
inc istry some $500-million annually (BW —Sep.26'59, 
pl 7). The unions contend that management wants to 
talk away hard-won gains and established work practices. 

he railroads are seeking the elimination of firemen 

liesels in freight and vard service at a saving of 

-million. ‘They also estimate that revision of the 

pay system would save another $150-million. 

ther rules changes would: 

¢ Eliminate multiple crew changes on short runs 

permit crew operations to be extended in keeping 

| rising train speeds. 

¢ Wipe out lines now drawn between work per- 

ied by road and yard crews. Management also would 

rules requiring standby crews. 

¢ Eliminate all rules stipulating the number of crew 
mc nbers required, and allow management to determine 
win and where to use trainmen, conductors, and engi- 
ne: rs. 

Kail bargaining is expected to be rough. However, 
str'se action may be put off for at least 90 days under 
the Railway Labor Act. The 21 rail unions are asking for 
ware increases and fringe benefits that, the railroads 
estimate, will cost $750,000. Railroad management is 
see‘ing a 15% pay cut all along the line. 


Roster of Union-Company Arbitrators 


Changes as Steel Strike Drags On 


The steel strike is unsettling for a great number of 
people, including some of the nation’s top labor arbitra- 
tors who ordinarily handle grievance cases under the in- 
dustry’s contracts. For them, the steel strike has been a 
long dry period, although they expect a business pickup 
when and if a new agreement is reached. 

It is also a time for contract renewals between the 
arbitrators and the two parties—the, union and the com- 
panies. Three important changes in the making: 

* Republic Steel, reportedly, has replaced arbitrator 
Harry Platt with Joseph G. Stashower. Platt and Re- 
public are said to have parted company by mutual agree- 
ment; Platt will use his time to take care of other busi- 
ness. The company, however, would not confirm nor 
deny the change. 

¢ Inland Steel, earlier, failed to renew its contract 
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with arbitrator David Cole. It had wanted more of his 
time than he was willing to give. Cole says he and the 
company are now discussing whether he should stay 
on part time with another man sharing the arbitration 
work-load. 

* Jones & Laughlin and the union let Svdney Cahn’s 
contract run out. He has been with J&L for eight 
years, an “unusually long tenure,” say industry observers. 


Dave Beck Gives Up Parking Lot Job 
But “He’s No Better Than Anyone Else” 


Seattle’s most prominent parking lot attendant—Dave« 
Beck—retired last week. The former Teamsters presi 
dent quit taking quarters and dispensing friendly service 
after he found he was getting too manv callers. “People 
weren't buying tickets,” explains Beck, “thev were just 
dropping in to talk.” 

Beck, who is active in Seattle real estate, owns 
four parking lots. He began taking tickets on his 
Civic Center lot because “it wasn’t building up the way 
it should,” he explains. But now it is doing “very well,” 
after 24 months of his personal attention. 

On his retirement as a parking lot attendant, Beck 
says: “It was a good honest labor. I’m no better thai 
anybody else. And I was doing pretty good ‘til thi 
papers found out about it.” 


Electrical Workers Win Contract 
At Hotly Contested Belock Plant 


James B. Carey’s International Union of Electrical 
Workers last week rubbed salt into the wounds of the 
Sheet Metal Workers when it signed a contract with 
Belock Instrument Corp. The two unions hotly con- 
tested for representation rights at Belock. 

The TUE contract capped a long-standing jurisdic- 
tional squabble between the two unions—and it flies 
in the face of an AFL-CIO council edict. The federa- 
tion’s top brass ordered Carey’s union “to cease and 
desist” from raiding the sheet metal union at Belock. 
But IUE persisted, won an NLRB election, and finally 
secured a contract. “As far as we are concerned,” says 
Pres. Milton Weihbrauch of TUE District 4, “it’s over.” 

But whether it is “over” as far as the AFL-CIO is con- 
cerned is still in doubt. A federation spokesman says the 
case “is on the shelf,” pending the setting up of full- 
fledged AFL-CIO jurisdictional disputes machinery (BW 
—Sep.26'59,p160). 


Union Will Return Khrushchev’s Call 


A “friendly welcome” to Soviet Premier Nikita Khrush- 
chev on his recent visit to the U.S. by Pacific Coast 
dockers paid off this week in an invitation to visit Russia. 
The International Longshoremen’s & Warehousemen’s 
Union announced that it had accepted the invitation 
and that a delegation will visit Russia soon. 
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GUIDE of National Assn. of Investment Clubs, Thomas E. O’Hara 
of Detroit (facing camera), was a pioneer in forming it and helped 
run it for eight years “as a hobby.” Now he’s its first paid official. 





\ 


ADVISER to many investment clubs, George A. Nicholson, Jr., 
of Smith, Hague & Co., Detroit, says: “We're getting nation- 
wide now; next year NAIC will become international.” 


ENGINEER—Joseph Pitts, of South Bend’s Media Club—all 
engineers—is only 20% to 30% ahead on his private invest- 
ments, but his $1,400 in the club is now worth $2,300. 


Investment Clubs Look at Market-— 


Last weekend, the investors pictured 
on these pages gathered in St. Louis to 


swap expenences, grapple with new 
ideas on portfolio management, and 
pick up, any way they could, tips on 
stock market buys 

Like all investors, large and small, 
they were mainly interested in which 
way the market—and particular stocks 
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--would move next. Compared to insti- 
tutional portfolio managers, they were 
not a sophisticated group. But they 
knew much more than the average small 
investor. As members of the National 
Assn. of Investment Clubs, they were 
gathered for their ninth annual conven- 
tion, and, as usual, talked shop. 

The market slant that came out of 


their talk was this: The stock market 
is not in for any serious trouble, al- 
though the prolonged steel strike has 
made the investment clubbers a bit 
queasy. A few think there might be a 
break soon, and these are keeping some 
cash in the till; but only a handful are 
selling stocks. 

¢ Clues—Investment clubs, made up of 
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HOUSEWIFE—Mrs. T. L. Williams, Jr., Winnetka, Ill.: “My 
husband didn’t have time to study the market, so I formed 
i club. We'll hold our stocks until they double in price.” 


_ Stes. 


PHYSICIAN—Dr. Leland L. Holbert, Kansas City, Kan., is one 
of few club members bearish on short term, but he sees “lots of 
His Inter-City Club has 15 members. 


and Keep Buying 


individuals pooling their funds to make 


good long-term buys.” 


joint investments, are largely a postwat 
phenomenon. In numbers, they are 
not very large. There are only about 
65,000 members in NAIC—although 
there are thousands more outside the or- 
ganization. Over-all, investment clubs 
invest only about $750,000 to $2-mil 
lion monthly. 
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acting. 


Yet most investment clubbers have 
substantial portfolios of their own, too. 
What’s more, their psychology is that 
of small investors, and thus they offer 
1 fine example of what such investors 
think about the stock market—and what 
they may do in the next six months. 

It almost goes without saying that 
clues to this thinking are important. 


COST CLERK—Edward R. Kula, Detroit: “We keep one dos 
around—a Canadian stock we bought on a ‘hot tip’ from a Toront 
broker for $1 a share (now 74¢)—just as a reminder.” 


DRAFTSMAN-Joan Endejan, president of St. Louis Council, 
NAIC Clubs: “I’m bullish, despite the way the market has been 
I wish we had more money to invest in long-term bu 


for Long Term 


More persons are participating 
stock market today than ever bef 
history. Over 12-million - indiy 
own shares of the nation’s corporati 
and the number is rising steadil 

By sheer size, this mass is a power! 
influence in the stock market. Nowhe 
is this clearer than in the postwar clim 
in stock prices which owes so mucl 
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Auto’s poison, jet plane’s meat.. 


Low-grade paraffins in auto fuel that used to reduce octane rating 
had to be left in because there was no economically feasible way 
to get them out. But not any more. Molex*, a new continuous 
process developed by Universal, successfully removes them, greatly 
increases octane rating of auto gasoline. 

But now comes an amazing plus value .. . 


These unwanted components of auto fuel make a terrific new 
fuel for jets! Highest in heat-value-per-pound among hydrocarbon 
fuels, and available in almost unlimited quantities, they transmit 
more energy, burn with a cleaner, cooler flame . . . bid fair to save 
the airlines and military some millions of dollars on annual cost 
of overhauls! 

Performing all kinds of near-miracles to create many kinds of 
petroleum products is the day-to-day function of UOP research .. . 
the benefits of which are shared by petroleum refiners and users 
throughout the Free World. "Trademark 





UNIVERSAL OIL PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 30 ALconauin ROAD 


DES PLAINES, ILLINOIS, U.S. A. 


More Than Forty Years Of Leadership In Petroleum 
Refining Technology 

















the increasingly vigorous manner in 
which investors have flocked to com- 
mon stocks. Small investors may not be 
directly responsible for stock market 
swings—that role being left to the big 
institutions—but what they think and 
do underlies all the major trends. 

e Bullish—As far as the investment 
clubbers are concerned, almost all are 
bullish on the economy for next year, 
ind on equities for the long pull, and 
they are putting their money in solid 
blue chips and what they consider to 
be growth stocks—as they did during 
the 1957 stock market break. 

The long-term bullishness on equities 
holds even for most of the few short- 
term bears. Says Dr. John C. Almond, 
f Poulsbo, Wash.: “Right now, we’re 
iolding cash, because we think the mar- 
ket is in for a short-term bad spell. 
(he odd-lots have been buying, and 
hat’s a sign to stay out. But if we 
iear about a good long-term situation, 
ve'll buy.” 
¢ Favorites—The top 10 holdings, ac- 
ording to a survey by NAIC: Sperry 


Rand, Monsanto Chemical, General 
Dynamics, Olin Mathieson, General 
Motors, Phillips Petroleum, American 
Marietta, Parke, Davis & Co., General 


(elephone & Electronics, Pfizer. 

But investment favorites run the 

gamut. Joseph Pitts, 34-year-old missile 
ngineer for Bendix Aviation, says his 
‘Media Club’”—all engineers—is high 
now on certain aviation stocks. San 
\ntonio’s “Verwaltung” (German for 
tewardship) just bought Jessop Steel— 
‘which came highly recommended.” 
‘hicago’s ““Gold Coast Clippers’ (com- 
osed of 13 career women; boxscore: 
nvestment—$4,083; net worth—$7,967) 
ikes Automatic Canteen and Ampex. 
\Mlany clubs are high on electronics 
hares. 
* Contrast—In sum, the investment 
lub members are not as_ worried 
ibout the short-run market as are the 
ig institutions (BW—Oct.31'59,p111). 
Both groups are bullish about the eco- 
iomy, but while the big institutions 
lave pulled out of the market in sig- 
nificant numbers, investment clubs have 
not. 

If this is true of most small investors 

as appears likely—it means that more 
than ever in the big bull market of 
1958-59, the public is carrying the 
weight of stock prices on its shoulders. 
* Fun, Too—But to get a perspective 
on what investment club members say 
and do, you’ve got to understand what 
makes the clubs tick. Some are,com- 
posed of serious, dedicated investors, 
who spend lots of time analyzing securi- 
ties. But others are run chiefly for 
amusement. “It’s hard to keep the boys 
watching a chart,” says one Texas 
lawyer. “Fact is, they almost bought 
a race horse once. We use our club 
meetings mostly for education on good 
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INVESTMENT CLUB 
hear talks on portfolio management, forecast of Dow-Jones level of 975 by late 1960s. 


members crowd 


investment practices, but we also have 
a lot of fun.” 

This mixture of social and investment 
needs has meant that clubs concentrate 
on common stock purchases. Buying 
bonds just doesn’t hold enough glamor— 
and requires too much mastery—for most 
club members. Thus, in effect, the in- 
vestment clubs have become pint-sized 
common stock mutual funds, almost en- 
tirely invested in equities. 
¢ Conservative Success—But regulars 
noted that this year some of the starry- 
eyed attitude toward the stock market 
was missing. That’s one reason why port- 
folio statements of various prize-winning 
clubs were the most popular convention 
exhibit. One that got attention was this 
four-year-old club’s portfolio: 





Present 

Stock Cost Value 
Barnes Engineering $502.95 $438.75 
Ginere” Cie® ...4.... 1066.56 1106.25 
Electro Instruments ... 259.46 577.50 
Elec. Res. Associates. . 550.93 621.25 
Frigikar Corp. ...... 970.55 1681.92 
General Transistor 247.90 740.00 
Glasspar Corp. ...... 497.90 670.00 
Sandura Co. ....... 1025.29 851.00 
Texas Instruments 301.70 1721.25 
WN Zavanisccua 605.79 1798.50 
Total: $6,029.00 $10,206.42 


This performance cannot be con- 
sidered spectacular by any means. But 
to many investment clubs, it marks the 
“conservative success” they're looking 
for. 
¢ Matter of Taste—In the corridors, 
there was more swapping on stock selec- 


tions. Marvin T. Deane, of ‘“Verwalt- 
ung,” for example, explained his “taste 
test.” 


“We decided that TV was good for 
the snack market. So one day we had 
the secretary-treasurer buy samples of 
all the snack foods he could find. At 


into St. Louis’ 
























Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel to 


our meeting, we tasted all of them an 
decided Fritos was best by far. So w 
bought some Fritos stock. W« c — S¢ 
per share, and it went to $17 

But James C. Barnes, a 30-veat ol 
stockbroker who has assisted in organi: 
ing about 100 investment clubs in th 
South Bend area, had different advic« 
Barnes feels that when the Dow-Jon« 
industrial average reaches 6+5, clul 
members should convert 10% of stock 
holdings into bonds, preferably govern 


ments. When the Dow hits 650, sav 
Barnes, another 10% should be tran 
ferred out of cquities into bond 
“Clubs should learn how to cl 
cotipons,”” warns Barnes. 


¢ How They Pick—Many of the club 
though, stick to dollar-cost averaging 
Monthiy, they sink a set amount of 
their funds into several stocks, 
less of their price at the time. Osv« 
Gibson, of Seattle and - North re IC] 
fic Investment Club, explains, 
average down on ec that have 4 
clined because we believe in the long 
term.” He adds: “I’m still bullish but 
see a possibility of a serious market drop 
bv 1962.” 

In talking stocks, club members wer« 
on the hunt particularly for “hot 
locals.” As one clubber explained: “You 
can often spot the growth potential in 
a small, local company more rapid) 
than you can in a big blue chip. ‘Thes: 
are the stocks to buy.” 

Old-timers to the 
movement were quick to tell new 
comers that “you’ve got to take the 
long-term approach if you want to b¢ 
a successful club.” “A trading club,’ 


regard 


investment club 


says Thomas E. O’Hara, NAIC official 
“lasts only about two years.” 
O’Hara’s own club, Mutual [nvest- 


ment Club of Detroit, is now 20 years 
old. Its 12 members bave invested a 
total of $38,304—which would be worth 
$152,583 if liquidated now. END 
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The snap-brim stays home 


HARD HATS are turning up in a lot of unexpected places 
in New York State these days. They’re being worn by 
men who get things done: the experienced business 
and professional men who now occupy key positions in 
Governor Nelson Rockefeller’s new cabinet. 

To create more and better job opportunities through- 
out the state, these hard-hat ‘‘doers’”’ have launched 
dozens of new programs for industry. State programs 
are under way to improve the administration of laws 
affecting business. Still other programs are helping to 
upgrade public facilities and services offered by local 


communities ...cement the already favorable rela- 


tionships between business and labor... streamline 


SS is bee OB Ses tO ee DY. NS BS De © 3 ee 8 DAY 4 OO) 2 8 Gar is SB © 
where they're talking the businessman's language 


state and regional tax policy...and weld urban and 
suburban areas into economically sound units. In fact, 
73 New York State communities have already entered 
the Federal-State Urban Planning Assistance Program. 

If you agree that your company could grow in this 
hard-hat businessman’s climate, why not get in touch 
with Commissioner of Commerce Keith S. McHugh? 
He will provide you with free, up-to-date reports on 
sites, labor, transportation, markets, raw materials, 
water. The reports are comprehensive, confidential, 
and tailored to your needs. Write Keith S. McHugh, 
New York State Department of Commerce, Room 252, 
112 State St., Albany, N. Y., or phone ALbany 5-7521. 
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Smoother Sailing for Ship Bonds 


@ Mortgage bonds against a new vessel offer the lure 


of high yields and a government guarantee against default. 


@ Until recently, however, they were sold only 


through private placement with institutional investors. 


@ Now they are being publicly offered—at lower cost 


to the shipping lines and a fatter spread for the bankers. 


\'all Street is showing renewed in- 
terest these days in a comparatively 
new instrument of finance—U.S. gov- 
emiment-guaranteed “ship mortgage 
bon's.”” Like a utility mortgage bond 
or riilroad equipment trust certificate, 
thes are debt obligations secured by 
pro} etty—in this case, a ship—but with 
the idded advantage of federal back- 
ing 

| vestment banking syndicates have 
rep. ted oversubscriptions of two re- 
cen’ ship mortgage bond offerings: a 
$12 million, 5% issue by Pacific Far 
Ea: Line, Inc., due in 1981], and a 
$14 2-million, 5% issue by American 
Pre dent Lines, Ltd., also due in 1981. 

l:emand for the bonds was keen 
am: og individuals, pension funds, sav- 
ing banks,.and smaller insurance com- 
panes. The reason is that ship mort- 
gag. bonds, alone among corporate 
bons, have a twin appeal—high vield 
and a government guarantee of prin- 
cipai and interest in case of default. 
This puts them in the same class with 
Public Housing Administration bonds 
and Veterans Administration and Fed- 
eral !lousing Authority mortgages. 
¢ Privately Placed—Until a vear ago, 
ship mortgage bonds were unavailable 
in the open market. All such financing 
was done by private placement with 
big institutional investors; no one 
thought a public market could be estab- 
lished. As a matter of fact, until 1956 
even the institutions weren’t very in- 
terested. In that vear, however, Con- 
gress provided a 100% government 
guarantee instead of 90% and in 1958 
imsurance payments in cash in the event 
of default, instead of in low-coupon 10- 
year debentures. Since then, the institu- 


‘tions have been snapping them up. 


Sizing up this new demand, G. K. 
Martin of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Smith, Inc., and officials of 
Grace Line, Inc., had a “twin brain- 
child” in the summer of 1958. They 
tame up with the idea of offering ship 
mortgage bonds publicly and establish- 
ing a going secondary market in which 
future public sales could be made. Grace 
had just built two ocean liners, and was 
looking for permanent financing. 

Aside from Wall Street’s usual skep- 
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ticism about something new, the Grace 
Line financing had to surmount two 
cbstacles: 

¢ The need for approval from the 
U.S. Maritime Administration, which 
now determines whether offerings of 
ship bonds will be public or private. 
This was granted. 

e The need to increase the federal 

insurance fund that would be used to 
pay off lenders on any defaults. This 
Congress did by authorizing the Mari- 
time Administration to place money 
calls against the Secretary of the Treas- 
urv if funds were required. 
e Advantages—When the offering went 
through, Merrill Lynch and its group 
had a gross profit spread of about 14 
points—$10.25—for the sale of each 
$1,000 bond. This compares with a 
spread of % to | point for utility mort- 
gage bonds; the higher spread was the 
only wav a new deal such as this could 
be swung. For participating dealers, 
the sales concession amounted to 4 
point, instead of the usual } to 4 
point. 

For Grace and the shipping com- 
panies that followed its lead, interest 
costs were lower, because of the larger 
demand in the open market, and the 
companies had the chance to buy their 
bonds back in the open market at a 
saving if they later sold at a discount. 

In October, 1958, Merrill Lynch and 
Grace floated two issues—$9-million 
worth of 44% bonds, due in 1978, as 
a mortgage against the SS Santa Rosa, 
and $9-million in 4.2% bonds, due in 
1978, covering the SS Santa Paula. At 
the time, interest rates in private place- 
ments of ship bonds ranged from 43% 
to 5%. Now, with the sharp rise in 
rates, the Grace bonds are selling around 
90—or $900 for a $1,000 bond—and the 
company can purchase them at a dis- 
count. 
¢ Waning and Waxing—After this of- 
fering, interest in new shipbuilding 
waned, and some said the Grace issue 
was a “one-shot deal.” Shipping com- 
panies were strapped for cash to finance 
construction, shipping rates were at a 
postwar low—tumbling from twice the 
1952 average in 1956 to half the aver- 
age in 1958 and 1959—and lavups were 


approaching peaks. Besides, competi- 
tion from foreign vessels was acute, and 
big oil tankers, idled by the reduction 
in crude imports, were switching to dry 
cargoes. This further depressed rates. 

A few months ago, though, inter- 
national trade revived, and shipping 
rates and volume began to firm up. In 
addition, Congress amended the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1936 to make it 
possible to issue ship mortgage bonds 
against ships still under construction 
(Grace Line’s offering had been for two 
ships already completed.) The Pacific 
Far East Line took advantage of this 
provision in its recent financing—fo1 
two vessels, the SS Philippine Bear and 
SS China Bear—that won’t be finished 
until late 1961 and early 1962. 

No one knows how much public 
financing via ship bonds will come out 
of these recent developments. But the 
Maritime Administration reports that 
it has committed $325-million out of its 
authorized $1-billion in insurance, and 
commitments are still climbing. 
¢e Two Types—These commitments 
have been made to both subsidized and 
nonsubsidized shipping lines. So far, 
though, onlv the subsidized lines have 
issued bonds publicly against a mort 
gage. These carriers provide scheduled 
liner service between the U.S. and 
foreign ports on routes regarded by the 
Maritime Administration as essential to 
U.S. commerce. Thev can issue notes 
or mortgage bonds—with a maximum 
5% interest rate—to cover 75% of ship 
building costs. 

Nonsubsidized lines, for their part 
can issue mortgage bonds equal to 874% 
of their ship construction costs. To 
date, the Maritime Administration has 
refused to allow public sale of these 
bonds, chiefly because these lines in- 
corporate each ship separately. The sub 
sidized lines offer their bonds under 
their general corporate name. 
¢ Held Back—One factor acts as a 
power brake on public ship mortgage 
financing: Congress this vear authorized 
only enough construction subsidies for 
16 ships. But there’s a bigger boom 
on the way in private placements of 
bonds issued by the nonsubsidized lines 
A few weeks ago, the Maritime Adminis- 
tration approved loan and mortgage 
insurance for three large tankers to be 
built for U.S.-flag operation by the 
Onassis interests. One of them, a 106,- 
500-ton super tanker, would be the 
world’s largest. 

Wall Street dealers say secondary 
trading in ship bonds has been rela 
tively quiet so far. But investor interest 
is growing. The ship bonds yield almost 
as much as high-grade corporate bonds, 
and more than governments. END 
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In the Markets 


Market Regains Some of Its Steam 
But Still Lags Behind August High 


Ihe stock market this week was more like its old self 
than it has been in months, with investors bidding up 
prices fairly actively. ‘The Dow-Jones industrial average 
limbed close to the 650 level, well above the 615 it hit 
during the decline in September but still below its 
\ugust high of 680. 

Most analysts did not believe the rally would last. 
ew saw a real decline in sight, but the majority expressed 
the view that the current wave of strength represents 
much weaker leadership than the market has experi- 
enced in the past. In particular, they consider the big 
jump in American Motors and Studebaker-Packard much 
ess impressive than it would be if GM and Ford were 
being bought heavily. 


Court Invalidates New Haven RR’s Deal 


To Buy Back Its Own Preferred Stock 


Vhrough the intervention of the U.S. Circuit Court 
of Appeals, the hard-pressed New Haven RR this week 
was relieved of one of its most embarrassing obligations: 
a 1955 agreement to buy back 131,000 of its own pre- 
ferred shares at $75 a share. ‘The issue was selling this 
week at about $11 on the New York Stock Exchange. 

The deal stems from a financial bind that the New 
Haven faced in 1955, when it needed to borrow heavily 
to pay for hurricane damage repairs. A government 
guarantee for the loan was available, but preferred 
sharcholders—led by former New Haven president 
l'rederic C. “Buck” Dumaine, Jr..—wouldn’t approve 
unless the road’s then president Patrick B. McGinnis 
would agree to limit dividends on the common stock. 
\IicGinnis would not do this; so an investment banking 
group was formed to buy Dumaine’s preferred shares at 
$60. The New Haven, in turn, said it would buy back 
the shares at $70, thus giving the group a “banking 
profit.” This agreement expired in 1957; it was then 
renewed and the repurchase price raised to $75. 

he Appeals Court decision, which, technically, was on 
a move by the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
invalidate the deal as an “issuance of securities” without 
necessary ICC approval, may end the matter. But the 
investment bankers still can appeal to the Supreme 
Court, and at midweek this appeared likely. 


Investment Funds Take Defensive Tack, 


Add to Holdings of Cash and Governments 


Broad and significant shifts in investment policy 
highlight the third-quarter reports of investment com- 
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panies, according to a roundup by Arthur Wiesenberger 
& Co. Most notable is the funds’ increasingly defensive 
position (BW —Oct.31’59,p111). A number of major 
funds—including Dividend Shares, Television-Electron- 
ics, United Science, and Incorporated Income—added to 
their holdings of cash and governments. 

Part of this defensive attitude stems from the fact 
that many funds are taking a hammering in the stock 
market. For the first time in nearly two years, net 
assets of the investment companies declined. Assets as 
of Sept. 30 totaled $16.4-billion, compared to $16.7-bil 
lion at the end of the second quarter. 

\lso striking is the fact that the oil group, once the 
top institutional favorite, no longer holds top rung 
partly because of market depreciation, partly because 
the funds sold $15-million worth of oil shares on bal 
ance. Steel issues, of which the funds bought $10-million 
on balance, now are the most favored group. Office 
equipment shares maintained their position as the sec 
ond most popular group, with oils dropping to third 
place. 

Top third-quarter favorites, though, were public 
utilitv stocks, chemicals (Allied Chemical was added by 
seven funds, reduced by none), and metal and mining 
shares. Besides oils, airlines and machinery stocks 
stuck out among those groups in which sales exceeded 
purchases. 


British Financial Groups Propose 


A Code of Ethics to Govern Mergers 


An influential group of British bankers, brokers, and 
institutional investors have proposed a code of ethics 
governing mergers, or “take-over bids” as they are known 
in England. ‘The action was taken at the request of. the 
sank of England, which has been disturbed by specula 
tive excesses that have accompanied the recent wave of 
British mergers (BW —Sep.5'59,p66). The Bank of 
England’s request was made last July, long before the 
Jasper scandal (BW —Oct.3'59,p31)—which had to de 
with take-over bids. 

The group treads lightly in its recommendations. In 
general, the members shy away from direct interference 
in the merger procedure. ‘They insist only that share 
holders in companies involved get complete, accurate 
information about the bid and its implications and that 
“there should be no interference with the free market 
in shares of the companies.” 

Though this code has a heavy weight of prestige 
behind it, London observers say it is no solution to the 
problems set off by the merger boom, and, more recently, 
by the Jasper scandal. ‘lhe influential Financial ‘Times 
notes that despite the broad coverage of organizations 
endorsing the code—including all the principal banks 
as well as the London Stock Exchange—companies most 
likely to be involved in take-overs, such as the real 
estate outfits in the Jasper case, are missing from the list. 

The final answer, possibly in the form of a regulatory 
authority analogous to the SEC, London brokers say, 
is likely to come from a government inquiry. The Jasper 
case has prompted an official investigation into the basic 
Companies Act, which regulates all English corporations. 
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So you think metered mail 
is only for big business? 


“Tain't so. This little postage meter the envelope, or on special gummed tape 
is a big help, even in this me-and-the for parcel post. Prints your own small ad 
boss outfit. Always has the stamp we at the same time, if you want one. Seals 


siniaienens , . 
want, for letters or packages. Printing envelopes, too. Makes mailing fast, easy. 
. a Se se The postoffice sets your meter for as 
postage is quicker and slicker than 
aes ; much postage as you want to buy at one 
sticking old-fashioned stamps. And I a 
tale i hal j time. Postage in the meter is protected 
” ve to baby-sit with a stamp 
ne i ; P from loss, damage or misuse; and is 
box, or lick envelope flaps any more. automatically accounted for. 








You don’t have to be a big mailer to Metered mail also needs less handling 
| j he DM, de 
use a postage meter. No minimum mail time in the postoffice, can often make bied Se 
volume is required. One third of the users earlier trains and planes. meter for the 
of the DM. the small desk model meter, There's a meter model, electric or  *”4!! mailer. 
average less than $1 a day for postage hand, for every office. Ask the nearest 
A postage meter prints postage as you Pitney-Bowes office for a demonstration. 
need it for any class of mail—directly on Or send for free illustrated booklet. 
i a 
eel —=ty 
FREE: Handy desk or wall chart and Ne 
=. TNEY- IWES of new postal rates, with parcel fF] YOUR A 
oe PITNEY-B¢ post map and zone finder. Prtney-Bowes, INC. \S\ fe ots: 


1479 Pacific Street 
Postage Meter Stamford, Conn, 
— / 
— Send free C2 booklet DC Postal Rate Cha 
Made by the leading manufacturer of mailing machines 
. . offices in 121 cities. In Canada: Pitney-Bowes of 
Canada, Ltd., Dept. 379, 909 Yonge Street, Toronto. Address—_—_— 
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THE JET AGE DAWNS 


ON THE DOUGLAS DC-8 


Douglas's Jetliner is the rising sun in the travel sky. 


This roomy cabin of comfort crosses the heavens like 


a brush of color. Its punctual speed connects the Amer- 


ican coasts in five hours, or puts down in London in 
six, Rio nine, Tokyo about ten. But before ever leav- 
ing the ground, and for shock test and safety, it was 


‘flown’ experimentally more than a hundred years. 


DC-8 is the latest lap in Douglas progress that 
started with barnstorming Cloudster hops. From its 
rugged military biplanes of the twenties, its DC-3 that 
revolutionized air travel in the thirties, its DC-4 and 6 
of the forties and its de luxe DC-7, Douglas design 


has given the world’s passengers and pilots outstand- 
| ! I 


United Air Lines, first to fly the DC- n commercial flights 


ing dependability. For its aircraft and missile build- 
ing another kind of protection. as sure as Douglas 
skill, comes from another pioneer—INA. 

INA insurance protection is in many areas... 
fire, marine, liability, crime ...and accidental death 
benefits on flying employees. Wouldn't you like to have 
the extra value in complete protection and personal- 
ized service that makes Insurance by North America 
better? Whether your company is large or small, it 
can benefit from this leadership protection. For the 
interesting facts, call any INA agent or your broker. 
Insurance Company of North America 


Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
Life Insurance Company of North America - World Head t Philadelphia 


INSURANCE BY NORTH AMERICA 
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PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK From time to time, an executive in a well paying position reaches a point 
| NOV. 7. 1959 where he feels his prospects in his present job are limited. The unrest can 





stem from many causes. He may be No. 2 man in a company where the 
No. 1 man is only a few years older, or possibly younger. Or he may be in 
a company or industry that has gone static, and he wants to try his wings 
in a more dynamic field. 


If you’re in such a situation, or are advising someone who is in such a 
spot, keep in mind that the starting off point may be a personal resume. 


A BUSINESS WEEK 


There are a lot of misconceptions about business resumes. One is that 
they are designed strictly for people in lower salary brackets. Another is 
SERVICE that they serve little purpose for the man who is currently employed. 


Actually, the resume can be a valuable aid to the middle- or top-manage- 
ment executive who decides to move into greener pastures. By using a well 
prepared resume, he can operate on a broader basis—that is, he can go way 
beyond the range of personal contacts, and cross over into new industries and 
even into other parts of the country. 


What’s more, if he handles this effort with finesse, he usually can keep 
his activities confidential. (One way, obviously, is to give complete informa- 
tion, but withhold the name of your present company.) 


If you’ve been thinking of making a change, this might be a good time 
to look around. From New York to Chicago to Los Angeles, leading recruit- 
ers of talent in the $25,000-and-up range agree that the demand for top- 
drawer executives is up “substantially” over a year ago. One New York 
scout goes all out and says demand is nearly double that of this time last year. 
A leading Chicago company says “up nearly 50%.” 

Average salaries are higher, too—maybe 5% over a year ago, recruiters 
say. Some even say “up 10%.” 


Why the sudden openings at the top? “Since the recession,” says a 
Midwest recruiter, “companies have been busy expanding their product 
lines and markets, and thus creating new executive jobs that previ- 
ously didn’t exist.” At the same time, reports one of New York’s top 
recruiters, ‘“there’s been a shaking out of ineffective individuals on many 
management staffs.” 





You get some shifting, depending on local factors, but generally the 
search is heaviest for (1) top managers with broad policy-level experience; 
(2) executives with engineering backgrounds plus seasoned managerial 
abilities; and (3) men with wide experience in international operations. 





What form should your resume take, and what should it contain? Even 
top recruiters split on this, but here’s a consensus on some of the stickier 
points: 

¢ Length. Keep the resume crisp, not over one-and-a-half or two pages; 
avoid abrupt telegraphic style and, conversely, long-windedness. 


¢ Form. Use individually typed resumes. Printed or duplicated copies 
almost invariably give the wrong impression. In any case, use a covering 
letter directed to the individual company. 


* Contents. Don’t make the common mistake of assuming that purely 
personal information is surplus, or even damaging. Generally, in addition 
to a non-chronological (reversed-in-order) business history, you should include 
(1) a statement of outstanding personal and professional accomplishments; 163 
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(2) details of family and community background; (3) a summary of educa- 
tional training; (4) details on social status, club membership, etc.; and (5) a 
candid statement of your career objectives. 


It’s probably unwise to pitch the whole tone of your resume to a par- 
ticular position—unless you’re sounding out the company for the president’s 
chair. Also, it’s usually best not to mention either your present salary or 
what you might accept. One reason is that fringe benefits and sweeteners 
such as stock options may make simple salary figures somewhat meaning- 
less. If you insist on spelling out dollars, do it in the covering letter. 


Three final pointers: 
Don’t hide your age (relocation ages are going up these days). 


Don’t bother with photographs (they mean little and may convey a 
negative impression). 


Don’t hire a professional writer to compose your resume (you're apt 
to wind up with a “pat” job that will sound artificial). 


Auto season: Would you like to know the basis on which you can trade 
for a 1960 model? In about 10 days, a soft-cover publication called Car Fax 
1960 will be available—with full details on the dollars and cents of all the 
new makes and models, including dealers’ costs (Car Fax, 550 Fifth Ave., 
New York 36; $4). 


Even old-hand drivers can benefit from Skillful Driving, by M. N. Halsey 
(Doubleday, $3.95)—it tells how to master the 200 most crucial situations 
in modern traffic, and has an excellent section on superhighway strategy. 


Don’t be surprised if a college president or trustee requests an appoint- 
ment to talk with you soon. They'll be calling on the nation’s corporate 
leaders in an effort to raise over $10-million for 477 schools that receive no 
tax support. While in the past, presidents of independent colleges have 
acted independently or within their state organizations, they have started 
to move on a national basis with the Independent College Funds of America, 
Inc., as coordinator and clearinghouse. 


Potpourri: You may want to ask your doctor about Bristol Labs’ new 
synthetic penicillin tablet, which the company says will make injections 
obsolete .. . Meanwhile, the American Medical Assn. is airing a report that 
says the risks associated with oral polio vaccine “appear to be greater 
than suspected” .. . Starting Dec. 1, Western Union will link five cities with a 
new service that will transmit facsimiles of full-page documents, drawings, 
charts, etc.; fees for material 742 in. by 4 in. will be $2 between New York 
and Washington, D. C., $4 from New York or Washington to Los Angeles 
or San Francisco, and $2.40 New York to Chicago . . . Capital Airlines is 
offering commuter-ticket service connecting New York, Buffalo, Pitts- 
burgh, Washington, Atlanta, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, and Minneapolis- 
St. Paul... For boatsmen, the Volvo-Penta Aquamatic marine power unit, 
combining an inboard engine with an outboard drive, will go from experi- 
mental to production basis in 1960 ($1,395) . . . A fire alarm that sounds 
simultaneously in bedroom and outdoors when room temperature in any 
part of the house reaches 135F is available (Fire Detective, Inc., 300 Chan- 
cellor Ave., Newark, N. J., $250 up). 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Nov. 7, 1959, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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From tanker to shore...the hook-up is U.S. Amazon Hose 


The only submarine unloading point for oil tankers on the 
East Coast is at the Northville Dock Corp., Long Island, N.Y. 

The operators say that submarine unloading would be 
impossible without hose of this character. Foreign and 
domestic tankers use this undersea hose (7100 feet offshore ) 
as a hook-up to pipelines discharging heavy and light fuel 
oil directly into storage tanks on shore. Expensive dock and 
wharfage facilities are eliminated. The tankers are moored 
at sea. 

The U. S. Amazon® Hose H2323 in use here resists the 
corrosive action of salt water and the turbulent action of 
swift tides. Its lightness and flexibility enable crew mem- 


Mechanical Goods Division 


2-26" PIPELINES 


MOORING BUOYS T 
810 ANCHOR 


CHECK VALVES TO ASSURE 
SHOREWARD FLOW ONLY 











DEPTH OF WATER 60° 
7 OR 8 LENGTHS OF HOSE 


EACH 28 FT. LONG K 
610’ ANCHOR 





- 


DIAGRAM IN SCALE SHOWS COMPLETE 
MOORING OF TANKER WHEN DISCHARGING OIL. 
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bers to make it fast to the deck headers in record time 
Also it curves easily from the water to the deck. There is 
never any sharp bend to impede flow. 


Similar installations for other oil companies are located 
at world-wide points, proving the soundness of the con 
struction features and the over-all quality of U. S. Amazon 
Hose. 


When you think of rubber, think of your “U.S.” Distributor. 
He’s your best on-the-spot source of technical aid, quick 
delivery and quality industrial rubber products. 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS 


Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y. 


In Canada: Dominion Rubber Company, Ltd. 


















“Flexi-Van 
meshes right 
into our 
production 


“Our high-speed presses operate around 
the clock, printing over 30,000,000 mag- 
azines and catalogs per month.” 


says Kathryn Mandlehr, 

Director of Transportation, 
Fawcett-Dearing Printing Company 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


“There is literally no storage room in our plant. As the 
millions of magazines and catalogs pour off our presses, 
there is no place for them to go but out. So one of the 
= things I like about Flexi-Van is that there is always a Van 
Manectatn Ge rym | oe ry Lipo: at the dock when I need it. The other big advantage is 
to waiting car or Flexi-Van.” that I know the shipment will arrive in Pittsburgh, or 
Boston, or New York exactly on schedule. That’s impor- 
tant when you’re meeting publication dates. I use Flexi- 
Van wherever possible and expect to use it more as service 
becomes available.” 
_ 


fea §=— New York Central Railroad 


Flexi-Van, I know they will be on the Write: R. L. Milbourne, Director of Flexi-Van Sales and Service, 
newsstand exactly on schedule. N. Y. Central, 466 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Your freight is loaded, locked in Van boards freight train at track- Shipment rides low, well cushioned Beats trucks on long hauls. Two 
under your supervision. side. Transfer time, 4 minutes. aboard high-speed cars. pick-ups or three deliveries. 
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In Management 


Annual Reports Sprout More Data— 
And More of Them Give Summaries 


More and more facts are being crammed into annual 
reports to stockholders every year according to a survey 
by the American Institute of Certified Public Account- 
ants. To balance the extra data, more than two-thirds of 
600 leading industrial corporations last year included an 
casy-to-read summary; a decade ago, only one-third offered 
summaries. 

Last year, 85% of the companies included comparisons 
with other years on such important items as per-share 
earnings, gross sales, and dividends. In 1946, only 41% 
presented such data. There has also been a sharp increase 
in the explanations of capital surplus—this year 247 gave 
the details, against the 70 of 10 years earlier. Six times 
as many companies now give full details on long-term 
leasing arrangements. 

The term “balance sheet” remains the most popular 
label for annual statements, but such variants as “state- 
ment of financial position” are picking up support. The 
traditional “profit and loss statement” has almost drs- 
ippeared, being replaced by “income statement” and 
“statement of earnings.” 


Seven-City Stockholders Meeting 
ls Staged on Coast-to-Coast TV 


Stockholders of General Mills, Inc., had a novel an- 
nual meeting last week—the first company meeting ever 
held simultaneously in seven different cities united by 
a coast-to-coast closed-circuit TV network. The 4,000 
General Mills shareholders who took part sat down at 
the company’s main office in Minneapolis and in six 
hotel ballrooms in New York, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, 
San Francisco, and Los Angeles. Other companies have 
put on closed-circuit stockholder shows before, but only 
to handle overflow crowds, take viewers on TV plant 
tours, or connect two meeting sites. 

The one-hour General Mills show featured an inspec- 
tion trip to the Betty Crocker Kitchens in Minneapolis, 
a tour of the world’s largest flour mill in Buffalo, and 
the usual annual reports from Chmn. Gerald S. Kennedy 
and Pres. Charles H. Bell. Then stockholders questioned 
company officers over a two-way audio hookup. 


Plant Survey Finds Skilled Workers 
Stress Freedom; Unskilled Stress Pay 


Production workers doing a variety of high-skill tasks 
are likely to be substantially different people from those 
doing primarily repetitive unskilled jobs, according to an 
article in the current Administrative Science Quarterly by 
Dr. Chris Argyris, associate professor « of industrial rela- 
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MORE NEWS ABOUT MANAGEMENT ON: 
@ P. 169—Goodrich’s J. Ward Keener pushes 
effort to increase profitability. 


@ P. 178—GE boosts Schenectady’s drive to 
attract new industry. 








tions at Yale. Working under a grant from the Nation: ‘ 
Institute of Mental Health, Argyris interviewed near! 
300 workers in two very different departments of th 
same manufacturing olant, arrived at a rank order of their 
“predispositions ” 

Those doing the unskilled work weie most interested 
in their pay, while the skilled workers cared most about 
being left alone to do their jobs in their own way, with 
a minimum of management controls. They cared about 
pay, of course, but gave it a lower rating They also gave 
great importance te turning out high-quality work, to 
having a variety of tasks to perform, and to initiating 
action for others to follow through—factors of no impor- 
tance to the unskilled workers. 

Surprisingly, however, Argyris found that both groups 
of workers were happy with the same type of foreman, 
and that he was a very different type from that described 
as ideal by most consultants oriented to human relations 
—including Argyris. The foremen at the plant made vit 
tually no decisions, got the respect of the workers by 
acting rather as buffers 

They did not seem to have any “human relations — 
such as sensitivity to feelings, self-awareness, listenin 
and the like,” yet they provided the kind of direction 
the workers asked for: They absorbed pressure from above 
so that the worker didn’t feel under tension; they kept 
up the steady flow of work so important in this plant 
(which paid piece-rate); and they allowed the workers to 
do their jobs in their own way 


UCLA Will Use $1.3-Million Ford Grant 


To Widen Program in Management Science 


Management science, the new mathematical approach 
to making business decisions, is getting a big boost from 
the University of California at Los Angeles. UCLA 
is using a recent $103-million Ford Foundation grant to 
set up a Western Management Science Institute. 

Since electronic computers are an important tool in 
management science, the new institute will cooperate 
with UCLA’s Western Data Processing Center, which 
was set up two years ago with the help of International 
Business Machines Corp. The 50 Western colleges and 
universities now participating in the center are being 
invited to share in the activities of the institute too. 

The Ford grant will be used to support management 
science research, provide for scholarly seminars and dis 
cussions, finance short courses in using computers, pro 
vide consultation to member schools, and pay visiting 
professors. UCLA is already pressing a number of re 
search projects in management science, including studies 
of communication, organization, competitive market 
structure, information storage and retrieval, and inven 
tory and production scheduling. 
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Mr. J. Van Krevelen, Buyer in 
Norge Division of Borg-Warner Corporation, 
buys Scott Towels because: 


“Norge towel costs dropped 30% the first year 
when we switched to Scott UHA Towels” 


It makes sense—the fewer paper towels you use, the lower your 
towel costs. Often where two, three and even four paper towels 
are used to dry hands and face, one Scott UHA (Ultra High 
Absorbency ) is all that’s needed. If you’re now using another 
brand of paper towel, why not run a comparative test like Norge 
did. Your Scott distributor will tell you how to go about it. 
Look for his name in the Yellow Pages under “Paper Towels.” 











Scott UHA Towels 
Scott Multifold Towels 
Scott Singieftoid Towels 
ScotTissue 


Distributed through the leading paper merchants of America 

















Warning Flags for Goodrich 1 


A down trend in 
profit margin, . , 
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ITS RESPONSE: 


@ Building up central 
staff 


@ Tightening controls on 
research & 
development 


@ Dropping marginal 
products 


@ Pushing market 
research 


@ Expanding overseas 
manufacturing 


©BUSINESS WEEK 


Steering Toward Profitability 


lo J. Ward Keener, president of B. 
|. Goodrich Co. (cover), profitability, 
not size, spells corporate success. By 
this standard, the fourth largest com- 
pany in the rubber industry has a 
problem. 

Keener used to teach statistics to col- 
lege students, and he judges profitability 
chiefly by such indexes as profit margins 
ind return on investment. In terms of 
those indexes, Goodrich has been slip- 
ping since 1955 (chart). 

(he president’s solution is what he 
calls “a planned approach to_profit- 
ibilitv.” He has been working on that 
approach since he became Goodrich’s 
chief executive at the relatively voung 
age of 50 a little more than a vear ago. 
Now some examples of what he means 
are beginning to appear: 

¢ Goodrich is expanding its manu- 
facturing overseas, where profit margins 
are higher. New plants are open or on 
the way in Brazil, Holland, Iran, and 
Australia. In its new foreign ventures, 
Goodrich is holding majority interest to 
give it a bigger share in profits; in the 
past, it had been content with a minor- 
ity role. 

¢ More careful screening of new 
product proposals is resulting in a push 
for those with high profit potential— 
and death for the others. “For a tech- 
nical man,” Keener points out, “a prod- 
uct that will produce $20,000 in sales 
is just as interesting to develop as one 
that will produce $20-million. We want 
to make sure he concentrates on the 
$20-million one.” 

¢ Goodrich is dropping some of its 
more than 30,000 existing products if 
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they don’t meet profit standards. Last 
spring it sold Harmon Color Works to 
\llied Chemical Corp. and simply shut 
down a Cadillac, Mich., factory turning 
out rubber products for the auto in- 
dustry (BW—Mar.14'59,p154). 

¢ The headquarters staff is being 
strengthened ‘‘to make sure we have 
staff cognizance over all functions.” 
This staff is tightening controls over 
the decentralized operating divisions to 
cut costs and keep profits up. It has also 
taken charge of national advertising, 
formerly dispersed among divisions, in 
order to present a “consistent corporate 
face.” 


|. A Lacklustre Showing 


All these steps are aimed at pushing 
up profit margins and return on invest- 
ment. Says Keener: “‘Our goal is to be 
not the largest but the most profitable 
company in our industry.” 

Its annual sales of around $700- 
million rank Goodrich as fourth in the 
rubber industry—behind Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., and U.S. Rubber Co. From 
the end of World War II until 1955, 
Goodrich usually did better than the 
other three on the indexes by which 
Keener measures performance. 

Since 1955, though, Goodrich has 
been sliding. Its net income has been 
declining, while Goodyear and Firestone 
have consistently upped their profits— 
except in recession 1958. In 1957 and 
1958, both competitors had higher 
profit margins. And for the past three 
vears Firestone has been ahead of Good- 





ECONOMIST by training, Goodrich Pres. 
J. W. Keener wants company to be its indus- 
try’s most profitable, not largest. 
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The Case of the Clumsy Worker 








“This man can do the work of ten,” Bill Casey realized, 





But if | keep him a// my men will soon be victimized. 
He’s always mashing someone’s toe or bashing in a head. 


I'd better call a Travelers man before I’m in the red.” 








When Travelers’ man arrived he stated sy mpathetically, 
“You need our Workmen’s Comp and Public Liability. 
We'll put our safety experts on the problem right away— 


To make this man productive in a less destructive way.” 























As promised, Travelers safety engineers dug in and worked 
To study Casey's operation—find where dangers lurked, 

“Our Workmen’s Comp and Liability,” said Travelers’ man, 
“Cuts accidents and lowers rates—a moneysaving plan.” 
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All forms of business and personal insurance including Life + Accident + Group « Fire « Marine + Automobile + Casualty « Bonds 
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So up went Casey’s profits and his company’s morale— 
The clumsy worker hurt no one, alone in his corral. 
Suppose you have a nemesis—inanimate or human: 
Call in a trusty Travelers man—a man of great acumen, 
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JOHN N. HART, like Keener a former 
‘conomics teacher, is Goodrich’s controller. 
le is seeking to tighten controls. 


ch in return on investment, by Good- 
ich’s own calculations. 
» Why the Slip—There are many rea 
ms, Of course, for Goodrich’s posi- 
m. ‘The company can’t do much 
out some of them—such as price com- 
ctition in chemicals and plastics and 
sing costs of labor and natural rubber 
ut others it is tackling now—such as 
wwness to grasp profit opportunities 
erseas, coddling of low-profit  prod- 
cts, and a slight overdose of decen 
lization. 

Of Goodrich’s internal problems, ot 

inization is probably the most basic; 

1 one wav or another, it underlies most 
f the others. Like many other com- 
} anies, Goodrich has not found it any 
cinch to live with decentralization. 
¢ Splitting Up—Goodrich | switched 

out six vears ago to a divisionalized 
organization, with managers of product 
or geographic divisions responsible for 
their own manufacturing, sales, and 
pricing. At the time, decentralization 
was in vogue in U.S. industry. Good- 
rich had a precedent in its B. F. Good- 
rich Chemical Co., a subsidiary that 
lad been pretty much on its own since 
it was formed in 1945. 

Unlike some decentralizers, Good- 
rich’s top management didn’t abdicate 
completely in favor of the divisions. Its 
theory was to decentralize operations 
but to retain central policymaking and 
controls. Capital expenditures, major 
purchases, and salary changes had to 
be approved by headquarters groups 
officially known as councils. (Keener 
is an outspoken foe of committee man- 
agement because, he savs, “decisions 
never get made by committees.” Good- 
tich councils meet and discuss, but the 
chairmen make the decisions. Never- 
theless, some Goodrich executives call 
them committees anyway.) 
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The divisions kept plenty of re- 
ports flowing into headquarters on their 
plans and accomplishments. On_ the 
whole, savs Keener, ‘our controls have 
been about as advanced as anv com- 
pany’s.” The weakness lay in failure 
to provide enough staff at the head- 
quarters level to make the controls 
work. “You can have all the reports 
in the world and they are no good un- 
less you are equipped to analyze them 
properly,” Keener points out 


ll. Reversing the Trend 


As a cure, Goodrich is building up 
its central top management staff, both 
in numbers and in authoritv. The kev 
appointments include: 

W. W. Scull, former director of 
manufacturing services, in the new job 
of manufacturing vice-president. 

F. K. Schoenfeld, research vice-presi- 
dent, who has run Goodrich’s R&D 
since 1954, given the task of coordinat- 
ing the divisions’ product development 
work—chiefly to make sure the divisions 
focus on profitable ideas. 

Don C. Miller, from the New York 
advertising agencv of Kenvon & Eck- 
hardt, Inc., as marketing vice-president, 
a new title for all practical purposes. 

John N. Hart, a former economics 
professor, in the new post of controller. 
¢ Versatility—Miller and Hart  illus- 
trate Keener’s approach to picking exec- 
utives. Miller is a marketing specialist 
with experience in handling advertising 
for the auto industry, a big Goodrich 
customer, but he’s brand-new to rub- 
ber. Keener doesn’t think this is any 
disadvantage; a competent man, he savs, 
can pick up the industry knowledge he 
needs. 

In divisional appointments, Keener 
has also been imaginative. When the 





AD AGENCY was training ground for Don 
C. Miller, marketing vice-president in a 
company that has stressed technology. 














“That's right, George — 
it’s an envelope made 
with a snap fastener.” 


Just lift the flap: “Click” — it’s open! 
Now press the flap down: “Snap” — it’s 
locked! You can do this over and over 
again ... the snap fastener has a long 
and useful life! 

How useful? For manufacturers of 
such things as drills, reamers and other 
small tools it’s a natural. Such packag- 
ing woos dealers because it simplifies 
their problems in retailing a variety of 
small products. 

There are countless other uses. Fo 
example, companies use the larger sizes 
to carry memos around the office. Con- 
tents are locked safely inside the enve- 
lopes while they travel from desk to 
desk. And the envelopes last a long time. 

You'll find these Columbian Snap 
Fastener Envelopes to be only one of 
the many ideas for speeding operations, 
promoting efficiency and economy rep- 
resented in the 70 envelope styles shown 
in the U.S.E. Envelope Selector Chart. 
To get a copy, free, just pin this ad to 
your letterhead and mail to Advertising 
and Sales Promotion Department. 

U.S.E. makes more envelopes for more 
people to use in more ways than any other 
manufacturer in the world. Also Paper Cups, 


Transparent Containers and Linweave Qual- 
ity Papers and Envelopes. N-6 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE 


Springfield 2 


(i) 
Divisions e from Coast to Coast 
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Your LTL shipments 
get express-schedule service 


wherever 





Yellow Transit goes! 





Depend on Yellow Transit to keep 
your LTL shipments moving. No 
stopovers. No needless delays. On 
long hauls, only the drivers change; 
your shipments go straight through. 


All your shipments, large and small, ~ 
get this express-schedule handling. 
You get on-time deliveries . . . more 
dependable service ... when you 
ship via Yellow Transit. 


MISSOURI * 


















Siebert teh wf) NC TON 
OXLAHOMA 


wre 


; « = ? TENNESSEE 
ee ria Eeceecaeeseenes ; 
; 5 = Direct, daily service between 
won mpfr more than 1,750 points in 


Indiana « Michigan 
Illinois *« Kansas « Ohio 
) Kentucky « Missouri 
Oklahoma « Texas 


| LOUISIANA 





San ANTOMIO 


Growing by serving better since 1924 


HOME OFFICE: 1626 Walnut Street 
Kansas City 8, Missouri 





FREIGHT LINES 
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NEW PRODUCTS funnel through Vice 
Pres. F. K. Schoenfeld, who must make 
sure profitable ones get priority. 


Canadian subsidiarv, B. IF. Goodrich 
Canada, Ltd., needed a new president, 
he picked R. V. Yohe, who had a sales 
job in another subsidiarv with divisional! 
status, B. ', Goodrich Industrial Prod 
ucts Co. Yohe’s replacement came 
from the B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co 
In addition, Keener likes to move men 
round in functions. For example, the 
former development vice-president of 
the chemical company is now its sales 
vice-president. His post in development 
went to the manufacturing vice-presi- 
dent 

This kind of  “cross-streaming,” 
Keener feels, gives men broader ex- 
perience and makes them more capable 
as over-all executives. It also helps to 
keep divisions from getting ingrown 
¢ Academic Start—Keener himself pre- 
pared for his present post by “cross- 
streaming.” A Southerner (the “J.” 
stands for Jefferson) with a master’s 
degree from the University of Chicago, 
he taught business administration at 
Ohio Weslevan University during the 
Depression, then went on Goodrich’s 
pavroll as a special analyst. He founded 
the company's business research depart- 
ment, which does its economic forecast- 
ing and market research. He also held 
staff jobs in finance and emplovee rela- 
tions before moving into top-level 
general management. 

Hart, who used to teach at Qhio 
State, also worked in business research 
and emplovee relations. More of a 
statistician than an accountant, he was 
named controller because he “had a 
head for drawing conclusions.” 
¢ Tightening—The corporate  staff— 
Hart, Schoenfeld, Miller, Scull, and 
others—has the job of tightening con- 
trols. 

Scull and Hart are masterminding a 
drive to cut operating costs. Their staffs 
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REVOLUTIONARY 
in every respect 


e 1000 selections on only 25 records 


Almost 40 hours of music without 
repeating a selection 


100% automatic operation 


Self-contained (no central studio) 


Paging and public address 


Lightweight and compact 











ar : | Background music that 
/_~ fits your business to a “T”’ 


~~ ,..the New Seeburg ‘1000’ 
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The Seeburg ‘1000’ Background Music System fits 
every business to a ‘‘T.’’ For small stores and shops 
just plug it in . . . for larger installations play it 
through existing sound systems. 


The music libraries—arranged, programmed and 
recorded by Seeburg—are custom-tailored. Now, for 
the first time, you can have tailored music scientifi- 
cally created for your particular kind of business. 


If you are about to have music for the first time, 
here is the perfect answer. Or if you have music now, 
learn what a great improvement Seeburg offers over 
any existing music service. 


THE SEEBURG 1000 
Tailored sackGROUND music 





SOHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSHSEHLOEE 
The Seeburg Corporation, Dept. BW 


LEARN ABOUT 1500 N. Dayton St., Chicago 22, Ill. 


THIS ENTIRELY Send complete information on Seeburg Background Music. 


NEW CONCEPT IN 
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BACKGROUNO MUSIC! sss 
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ONE OF A SERIES 


Tuition Supplements = 


One Good Way To Help 
Our Colleges And Universities 


The business community has made an im- 
pressive start in going to the desperately needed 
financial aid of our colleges and universities. 
Business contributions to higher education have 
increased from only $40 million in 1950 to 
$136 million in 1958. 

This rise in financial aid to higher edu- 
cation should be a great source of satisfac- 
tion to the business community. But it goes 
only part way toward meeting the growing 
needs of colleges and universities for fi- 
nancial help. Over the next ten years busi- 
ness aid to our privately supported colleges and 
universities alone must increase to at least $500 
million a year merely to provide decent faculty 
salaries and meet the increased operating costs 
of taking care of enrollments that will almost 
double. 

One pervasive reason why many business 
firms have not joined the ranks of the companies 
contributing to higher education seems to be that, 
in the interest of prestige and public relations, 
they are making their provision of aid contingent 
upon finding some particularly novel way of 
providing it. So long as this point of view per- 
sists, business aid will lag, for there are simply 
not enough ways of providing financial aid that 


are both notably novel and sensible.* 


How The Plan Works 


There are, however, some well-tested ways of 


providing aid which improve rather than fade 


in appeal with more using. One such way is the 
making of supplemental tuition payments to 
colleges and universities at which a company’s 
employees take courses. 

Many companies have scholarship or tuition- 
refund programs which cover all or part of 
the costs to their employees of taking college 
courses. But, in most colleges and universities, 
tuition charges fall far short of covering the full 
cost of the education given. By making an un- 
restricted “cost-of-education” grant a part of 
their employee scholarship or tuition-refund 
plans, these companies could make a material 
contribution toward covering the college’s full 
costs as well. 

The tuition supplement can be a fixed amount 
or a percentage of the tuition charged. Some 
plans provide for supplements as high as 100% 
of tuition, though there is usually an upper limit 
to the total supplemental payment given for 
each employee enrolled in the institution. 

The plan seems to have originated with the 
Ford Motor Company Fund. When we at 
McGraw-Hill first learned of it, it appealed to 
us as having so many advantages, and so few 
disadvantages, that we adopted it as one part of 


our own program of financial aid. 


*The efforts of the McGraw-Hill Publishing Company to find 
a suitable method of aiding higher education prompted the 
writing of a “more or less Socratic dialog” entitled A Business 
Wrestling with the Problem of Aid to Colleges and Univer- 
sities. Copies of this pamphlet, which underlines the difficulty 
of finding both a novel and satisfactory method of providing 
aid, are available on request. 























HOW THE HEADS OF SOME OF THE INSTITUTIONS 
TO WHICH McGRAW-HILL HAS MADE GRANTS FEEL 
ABOUT THE TUITION SUPPLEMENT PLAN 


“We are pleased not only because this addition 
to the never adequate supply of non-earmarked 
funds is a most welcome one, but also because 
it attests to the fact that the employees of our 
neighboring business firms are benefiting from 
the courses we offer at times convenient for 
them. We hope this mutually beneficial plan 
may continue and grow with the years.” 

Grayson Kirk, President 

Columbia University 


“T shall take this occasion to express deep sen- 
timents of appreciation, in my own name and 
in the name of the members of the Board of 
Trustees, for the very effective manner in 
which your corporation is aiding higher edu- 
cation by the payments made under your tui- 
tion supplement plan. Certainly your action is 
indicative of the fact that you realize industry 
and higher education must join forces to pre- 
serve the basic American system of free en- 
terprise.” 

Very Reverend John A. Flynn, C.M. 

President, St. John’s University 


“The growing recognition by business and in- 
dustry of the financial needs and important 
services rendered to the community by the col- 
leges and universities is most encouraging, and 
Temple University is deeply appreciative of 
the fine support extended through MeGraw- 
Hill’s program of supplementary grants.” 
Robert L. Johnson, President 
Temple University 











The Plan’s Advantages 


The main advantages of the tuition supple- 
ment plan are: 

@ It is simple and easily administered. 
Payments can be made when scholarships or 
tuition refunds are granted, or at another time 
convenient to the company. 

@ It relieves the company.of the difficult 
and sometimes disagreeable task of choos- 
ing one college rather than another. The 
individual employee makes the choice. 

@ It directly serves the interest of the 
company by encouraging and aiding the 


institutions where its employees take 
courses. In a sense, the company makes contri- 
butions in direct proportion to the value it re- 
ceives in education for its employees. 

@ It directly serves the interest of the 
colleges and universities receiving the 
grants by getting money to them in the 
form most appreciated—unrestricted funds to 
be used at the discretion of their administrators. 

Largely because tuition supplements are un- 
restricted as to use, this plan enjoys the unquali- 
fied approval and gratitude of the schools re- 
ceiving such aid. This is not true of some of the 
other plans for granting aid to colleges and 
universities. 

Tuition supplements, of course, can’t be re- 
garded as large efforts relative to the need of 
higher education and the responsibilities of 
business. But they are a very practical and use- 
ful first step, involving almost no problems. If 
you are not familiar with the idea of supple- 
mental grants, why not discuss it with some of 
your friends in the field of higher education ? 


The Price Of Novelty 


Our experience with tuition supplements in- 
dicates that this is an excellent plan, and we 
are glad to recommend it to other companies 
looking for an effective method of providing 
financial aid to higher education. 

At any rate, we hope that business firms will 
not postpone granting financial aid until they 
find some novel way of doing it. If they do, it 
will be another case of too little and too late. 





This message is one of a series prepared by the 
McGraw-Hill Department of Economics to help 
increase public knowledge and understanding 
of important nation-wide developments. Per- 
mission is freely extended to newspapers, 
groups or individuals to quote or reprint all 
or parts of the text. 


PRESIDENT 
McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 

















the unprecedented launching system 


for the TITAN ICBM 


is fully 
protected 
against 
corrosion 
with 


Zincilate 


As modern as the missile equipment it protects 
Zincilate provides true galvanic protection to 
ron, steel and aluminum. Applied by spray, dip 
brush; before, during or after fabrication. In 
13 years of sea coast exposure, Zincilate has yet 
w any sign of rust. Write for complete data; 
amples and application engineering service 
avaliable 


Industrial Metal Protectives, Inc. 
411 Homestead Ave. + Dayton 8, Ohio + BA-2-6747 
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_.''” The case “*-. 
. of the Extra *. 
, Clerk . 





SOLVED! One telephone call 


provided this businessman with efficient, 
experienced temporary help for an in- 
creased work load. (No problems about 
payroll, records, insurance or taxes.) 


For temporary help selected especially 
to fit your particular needs call... 


EMPLOYERS 
OVERLOAD 


company ® 


All Office Help Immediately Available 
By Day... Week... Month! ome 
LOCATED IN |} Find Us Fost 
PRINCIPAL CITIES whey 
Executive offices Yellow Pages 
1400 Foshay Tower Bidg. 


Minneapolis 2, Minn. — 
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W. W. SCULL advanced to manufactur- 
ing vice-presidency when Keener began to 
build up his top-level group. 


are comparing expenses, location by lo- 
cation, against set standards, and prob- 
ing for ways to automate, to economiz¢ 
on quantity and quality of materials, 
and to share equipment among divi- 
sions. 

Schoenfeld is working out priority 
lists for new products. He heads a new 
research and development council that 
passes on proposals for new product 
development. Another new council, 
headed bv Executive Vice-Pres. Arthur 
Kelly, is watching divisional inventories 


of products and materials. Older coun- 


cils have been given more authority 
Scull’s purchasing council, for instance, 
must O.K. everv large purchase, not 
just those for rubber and chemicals. 

In fact, the staff does a lot more 
spadework in analyzing every divisional 
request for funds. Projects must meet 
profitability standards. Divisons must 
show the spending is necessary to boost 
sales, reduce costs, or protect a market. 
Until headquarters staff have checked 
and evaluated the figures, a proposal 
can't even get on a council agenda. 
¢ Predicting the Market—It used to be 
purely optional to use the services of 
the market researchers at headquarters, 
but now every new product proposal 
from a division must be accompanied 
by a market research study, either from 
the headquarters group, which has. been 
expanded, or the division’s own people. 

lhe market research staff is working 
on standards to judge market potentials 
and distribution channels. It’s also sys 
tematically screening industries for new 
product opportunities; Keener favors 
diversification that represents ‘‘a logical 
extension of our perimeter.” 
¢« Customer Study—Most of all, the 
market researchers are studying Good- 
rich’s customers. Many of the com- 
pany’s executives think their weakest 





link in marketing is in knowledge of the 
ultimate consumer—especially in con- 
sumer goods, now about two-thirds of 
total sales volume. Goodrich knows its 
distributors well, its marketing men sav, 
but it is fuzzv about just who buys from 
them, how much, and why. 

Keener would like to change that. A 
proponent of “the marketing concept, 
total marketing, or whatever vou call 
it,” he believes that “everything starts 
with the customer.” He’s trying to 
spread this idea throughout the com- 
pany 
¢ Lips Sealed—Promoting marketing- 
mindedness is essentially Miller’s job. 
Just how he plans to do it neither he 
nor Keener will sav. “For competitive 
reasons,” both are keeping mum about 
the contents of a fat volume of pro- 
posals approved by Goodrich’s board a 
few weeks ago. (Keener, who likes the 
written word, demands-and_ actually 
reads—voluminous reports from his sub- 
ordinates 

It seems likely, though, that Good 
rich’s marketing will be revitalized partly 
with organizational changes. Research 
and technology have alwavs come first 
in the past; Goodrich claims the in- 
dustry’s first research laboratory, the 
first tubeless tire (BW—Aug.28’54,p60), 
and a big share of the credit for syn- 
thetic rubber. As a result, products tra- 
ditionally have been assigned to divi- 
sions with the technical knowhow to 
produce them, rather than to those with 
distribution channels to sell them. ‘The 
industrial products company, for ex 
ample, makes—and markets—consuiner 
items such as hot water bottles and 
baby pants 
e Too Early to Tell—A fresh look at 
divisional product mixes, from the point 
of view of marketing rather than manu- 
facturing, will probably bring some 
switches. But whether this will also lead 
to more centralization is harder to 
predict 

Keener still thinks divisional authority 
is basically sound “provided you find 
out how that authority is being used 
and keep things from getting off th¢ 
track.” He describes the changes at 
Goodrich as rounding off its decentral 
ization, not recentralization. So far, 
decision making has been shifted from 
divisions to headquarters in only two 
areas: national advertising and_ real 
estate. 

However, he reports, the staff is study 
ing “each function and subfunction to 
determine what needs to be done and 
where it can be done best.” Depend- 
ing on the results, he savs, “we will 
either centralize or decentralize more 
functions.” 

It’s also too early to tell whether 
Keener’s “planned approach” to profita- 
bility is going to pay off. But so far 
in this year the indexes are _ look- 
ing up. END 
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Employee classifications are reviewed by Liberty Mutual’s full-time 
tors. This procedure can save policyholder premium, make payroll distribution 









easier to handle and more accurate. 


How Liberty's auditing service helps lower 
your workmen’s compensation costs 


The accurate pricing of workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance depends on payroll being assigned to the proper clas- 
sification. Since there are hundreds of classifications, these 
assignments must be made skillfully. Often a policyholder 
may be entitled to the benefit of complex rules limiting the 
amount of payroll taken into account in premium computa- 
tions. Our auditors perform a valuable service, over and 
above routine auditing, in discovering ways to save you 
money by proper classification assignments and by applying 
available limitation rules to your payrolls. 

That is why so many Liberty Mutual policyholders regard 
our auditing service as an important feature of protection in 
depth. 

Currently 150 auditors travel out of our national pattern 
of branch offices. There are 10 area billing offices to speed 


up service between policyholder and company. Result: fast 
accurate, fair billing. 

Of course, auditing is only a part of Liberty’s concept of 
compensation insurance. Protection in depth embraces a 





wide range of valuable extra services and resources. It in- 
cludes a research center, a 400-man staff of safety engineers 
and hygienists, a medical advisory service and many more 
facilities and specialists to cut accidents and costs. 


Look for more from 


LIBERTY MUTUAL 


... the company that stands by you 





LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. « LIBERTY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. » HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 


Business Insurance: Workmen's Compensation, Liability, Group Accident and Health, Fire, Fleet and Crime 
Personal Insurance: Automobile, Fire, Inland Marine, Burglary, Homeowners’ 
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7———— 10-DAY FREE EXAMINATION ~——— 


| McGraw-Hill Book Co., Dept. BW-11-7 
| 327 West 4ist St.. New York 36. N. Y¥ 


“ s) checked below fer 10 days’ exam | 
nation on approval In 10 days I will remit | 

hook (s I keep, plus few cents for delivery costs, 
and return unwanted book(s) postpaid We pay | 

lelivery costs if you remit with this coupon-—same 
turn privilege | 
Brown Statistical Forecasting for Inventory Con- | 

trol, $7.75 

Young— Understanding Labor Problems, $7.95 | 
Pierson Education of Amer. Businessmen, $7.50) | 
5 


Hegarty Get Prospect to Help You Sell, $5.95 


Name 
Address 
City ved Zone State 
Company 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
l 
| (PRINT) 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


For price and terms outside U. S., 7s 
| write McGraw-Hill Int'l, N.Y.C. BW-11-7 
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GE Helps Hunt New Industry 


Schenectady’s dominant employer plays big part in 
the city’s efforts to bring in new businesses. But the stress is 


on community effort, with everyone helping. 


In a flurry of publicity and catchy 
slogans, the city of Schenectady last 
week began a vigorous new effort to 
attact new industry. One factor made 
Schenectadv’s drive stand out from 
other civic courtships of business: ‘The 
total involvement of a huge company 
in the campaign. 

(he company is General Electric. Its 
involvement is much more than the 
routine sharing of a community project. 
For in a very real sense, GE is a part 
of the problems that make ‘the program 
necessary. The company has been the 
dominating economic torce in the city 
for many vears. During World War II, 
40,000 people worked in the red brick 
buildings that sprawl] at the end of Erie 
Boulevard. Even now—after the depar- 
ture of several GE divisions and at a 
low spot in the ultra-cvclical heavy tur- 
bine and generator business—the com- 
pany has 22,000 emplovees in the citv— 
about 40% of Schenectadv’s labor force 
and double the number at any other 
one point in the GE empire. 

e Excess Labor Area—What with the 
departure of GE divisions and _ its 
evclical lavoffs—which im this industry 
mav last several vears—and with cut- 
backs at Alco Products, Inc., and other 
local heavy industries, Schenectady has 
become a chronic excess labor area, 
with about 6% of the work force idle. 
Moreover, many highly skilled workers, 
laid off by GE, now commute long dis- 
tances to lower paving jobs. 

The situation became acute in the 
1957-58 recession. Groups were formed 
from time to time to seek new indus- 
tries. One was set up by the Chamber 
of Commerce; another, the Schenectady 
Development Corp., even raised 
$100,000. But all the groups withered 
from lack of experience and direction— 
SDC’s money just sat in the bank. 

Finally, last summer, a really effec- 
tive organization was set up. For shock 
effect, it took the name GU'TS—for 
Gear Up for Tomorrow in Schenectady. 
In national advertising this was bow- 
dlerized to GTS, when a_ newspaper 
refused to print the ads. Otherwise, 
the name is still GUTS. 
¢ Company Help—Nearly everyone in 
the city says it was GE management 
that gave the project the big push it 
needed, although the company makes 
no such claim. GE’s news and em- 
ployee relations staffs did most of the 
spade work, much of it on company 
time. William S. Ginn, company vice- 
president and general manager of the 


turbine division, wrote to his executives 
urging them to join the campaign as 
interested members of the community. 

Before the kickoff meeting last week, 
leaders from all segments of the com 
munitv—bankers, professors, small bus- 
inessmen, labor officials—were recruited 
as committee chairmen and for other 
jobs. The general chairman is L. B. 
Harris, a management consultant. He 
came to Schenectady 14 months ago 
to do a job for the GE turbine plant 
and has since moved his whole staff 
to the area permanently. 

GE tries verv hard not to get too 
much of the credit for starting and 
pressing the campaign. Says Guinn: 
“If GUTS is classified as a GE project, 
that would kill it quicker than any- 
thing else.” He reasons that the pro- 
gram can be effective only if the whole 
town pitches in to sell prospective 
emplovers. If evervone thought that 
GE was readv to do the work and 
foot the bills, the rest of the com- 
munity would lie back and let GE do 
it. A committee chairman savs: “The 
people in this town have been suffering 
from long-term adolescence and we 
have to wake them up and make them 
accept responsibilities instead of letting 
big brother or Washington do the job.” 
e Small Contributions—To stress this 
policv, GUTS leaders went to _ last 
week’s meeting without having collected 
a cent, though thev sav thev could have 
had $25,000 from GE and $60,000 
from an unnamed source—probably the 
Development Corp. bank account. In- 
stead, they want to collect $85,120 
from individuals, if possible in nickels 
and dimes so that evervone will feel 
a stake in the program. They insist 
that the money will be spent solely for 
postage, phone calls, and out-of-town 
expenses. Everything in Schenectady 
will be donated. 

lhe response has been gratifvingly 
widespread. As one cab driver re- 
marked, “How can you be against God 
and mother?” 
¢Explanation—Cynics in the town 
keep wondering “What is in it for 
GE?” William Ginn has a multiple 
answer for the support of the program 
by GE managers: 

¢ They live in the town and want 
it to be prosperous. 

¢ They feel that General Electric 
bulks too large in the community. A 
healthier share of the labor pool would 
be 10%-15%. 

e The turbine business will always 
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1 This bottle molded of tough polyethylene carries: 2 They're big and juicy when polyethylene film is used for: 


(a) alkali (b) acid for dry-shipped batteries a) packaging b) mulching 


(c) water (c) hothouse glazing 


POPES EEO EEEEEEEEEEEHEEEEHEEEHEHEE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEE EEEEEE SOPHO EEEEHEE HEHEHE EEEEEEEEEEE EE EE EEE HH HEHEHE 


Can you pass this test on Polyethylene Plastics? 


(You'll profit by knowing them better) 





3 It’s the new Atlantic cable, insulated with polyethylene for: 


4 This muffin box is coated inside with polyethylene to: 
(a) dielectric strength (b) flexibility 


(a) make it moisture-proof (b) prevent grease staining 
(c) underwater identification (c) please the housewife 


POSSE EEE EH EEE EEE HEHEHE EEEHEEEEEEHEEEETETEOHE HEE EEEEE SCOOSSE See eee SHESSSHSHSESHSHSHOHSSEESOOSHOESESESEEEEEHEEEEEEE 


ANSWERS... to an increasing range of needs 
are found in BAKELITE polyethylene plastics. 


1. (b) Battery acid—unbreakable polyethylene bottles are inert to almost a 
chemicals. 


2.(b) The mulch controls weed growth, keeps soil moist, berries off gr 
Hothouse glazing and packaging could help too 


3. Check (a) and (b). It’s water-proof, too, of course. 
4. (a) and (b) are right — so (c) is a natural. 


5. (c) Five important ways—non denting, light weight, integral color, les 
and resistance to chemicals. 


If you have questions—about plastics and their potentia 
for vour business—please ask us. We'll be glad to answe 
on the uses of vinyls, epoxies, phenolics, stvrenes, 
polvethylenes. Just write or call any of our offices 
write Dept. KB-02A, Union Carbide 
Plastics Company, Division of Union 


Carbide Corporation, 30 East 42nd eT Site) 





5 The familiar garbage can—a product polyethylene modernized: 


(a) three ways (b) four ways Street, New York 17, N. Y. In Canada: 
(c) five ways Union Carbide Canada Limited, To- c DE 
POSSESSES EHEEHHEEHHHHEHEEEEEEEEEEEHEEEHHEH HEHEHE OEE EEE ronto 7. 





“Bakelite” and “Union Carbide” are registered trade marks of Union Carbide Corporation. 











ELECTRONIC 


| AMPLICALL 


AMPLICALL gives you 2-second 
speech contact within and between 
all departments of your busi- 
ness. Takes the load off busy 
switchboards, ends wasteful walk- 
ing and waiting—pays for itself in 
speedier, more efficient operations. 
Available with privacy handset, 
light and chime signals. There is an 
AMPLICALL system to fit your exact 
office and plant intercom needs. 
a See your Classified Phone Book under 


“Intercommunication™ for the nearest 
AMPLICALL specialist—or write us direct 


RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 


3535-B Addison St., Chicago 18, Ill. 





Changes in Motors 


Improvements make motors 
more reliable, help raise 
productivity in some cases 40“ 


Obsolete facilities cost industry billions 
of dollars yearly in waste labor and mate- 
rials. In most cases this can be avoided. For 
example, latest machine tools are 40% more 
efficient than a decade ago. Use of such 


equipment increases produc tion, cuts costs. 


On typical equipment, motor horsepower 
has doubled since 1949. Thus motors must 
also be more efficient, reliable. Improve- 
ments in insulation and use of materials 
such as aluminum have reduced size and 
weight of motors while increasing longevity. 


Century Electric is typical of motor 
manufacturers pioneering in new develop- 
ments. Result: motors that keep equipment 
going without freque nt maintenance shut- 
downs. 

But Century also feels that application 
engineering is vital. Getting the right motor 
for the job is just as important as building 
long life motors. Century specializes in this 
sort of service for its customers. You can 
find out how it works by contacting Century 
Electric Company, 1806 Pine St., St. Louis 
3, Missouri. END 
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be cyclical, despite GE:’s ettorts to bring 
in subcontractor work in slack times 
and its willingness to tie up capital by 
spreading construction of big units over 
a longer period. 

Union leaders are more than a little 
suspicious of these explanations. Some 
of them fear that GE does not intend 
to get back to the 30,000-job level 
mentioned in the past, and is helping 
GUTS just to relieve the pressure. And 
they believe the industries that may be 
brought in will have lower wage scales 
than the highly-paid electrical workers 
are accustomed to. But for the time 
being, they are actively participating in 
the GUTS program. 


New Chief for Met 


Cecil J. North, 64 (picture), took 
over the presidency of Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. this week. At the 
same time the former president, Fred- 
eric W. Ecker, became chairman of 
the board, and Harry C. Hagerty, 67 
formerly financial vice-president, as- 
suined the newly created position of 
vice-chairman of the board. Ecker, who 
is 63, remains the chicf executive of- 
ficer. 

Ihe post of board chairman is a re- 
vived one; it was abolished two vears 
ago after the death of Chmn. Leroy A. 
Lincoln. Ecker’s 92-year-old father, 
Frederick H. Ecker, who was board 
chairman from 1936 to 1951, contin- 
ues as honorary chairman. 

North had been executive vice-presi- 
dent and a director of Metropolitan 
since last vear. He started as an agent 
in 1920 while still a student at Harvard 
Business School. Frederic W. Ecker 
has been with Metropolitan 34 years; 
he started as assistant treasurer and was 
made president in 1953. Hagerty, an 
investment specialist, joined the com- 
pany in 1917. 












keeps our 
~. trucks 
“™, rolling 
with less 
more PROFIT! 
“Now we don’t waste capital or executive time 
procuring and maintaining our trucks. Through 
local National Truck Leasing System facilities, 
the trucks are set up under a flexible, tailor- 
made lease plan, everything-but-the-driver sup- 
plied!’ Write for brochure and name of your 
Nationalease affiliate, locally owned and oper- 
ated, well equipped to give 
YOU this preferred TRUCK- 
LEASING-for-PROFIT service. ti we 
NATIONAL TRUCK [emmaeueoc 


LEASING SYSTEM L© A_& 


23 E. JACKSON BLVD., SUITE B-11, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
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To The Solution 
of Management 
Men’s Problems 


clues: 


SELLING OPPORTUNITY WANTED 


Need commission salesmen?—-To sell your 
o We 


products o t solicit contract work. 
have them for you 32,000 proven commis- 
sion sales agents Albee-Campbell, Inc.— 
National Clearing House for Manufacturers 
agents, New Canaan, Conn. Tel. WOodward 
6-4233 


n BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


Free Catalog. Contains hundreds of busi- 
nesses, farms and income properties through- 
out U.S., Canada. Specify type and location 
desired. Deal direct with owners. U. 1, Buy- 
ers Digest, 1608 Hillhurst, Dept. BW-7, Los 
Angeles 27, Calif. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Free! Two fact-filled brochures tell how to 
publish your book, get 40% royalties, author 
recognition and publicity. Write to Al Smith, 
Exposition Press, 386 4th Ave., N. Y. 16. 


Writers: Book Manuscripts invited for pub- 
lication. New authors encouraged. All sub- 
jects considered. Greenwich Book Publishers 
(Atten: Mr. Conover), 489 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 


We do plastic coating, dipping and slush 
moulding for all industries. Short and long 
runs. Foamline Corporation, 182 Lyon St., 
Paterson, N. J. 


Seeking new products and markets? Wonder- 
ing where to place your bets’ Consider Pre- 
Research; a new management tool. Descrip- 
tive bulletin on request. Gorham Laboratories, 
Inc., Gorham, Maine. 


UNDERWRITINGS 


Underwritings small companies. Franchise 
Mktng, distrib. thru Manufacturers’ Agents, 
Pre-underwriting, licensing, franchising for 
Common Market European. Financing avail- 
able. Corp. Growth Consits, 37 Wall, NYC. 
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SHELL OIL CO..... 2. cece ecseccoees 3rd Cover 
Agency—J. Walter Thompson Co. 

SINCLAIR OIL CORP. .......cccccccccceces . 38 
Agency—Doremus & Co. 
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Agency—Cunningham & Walsh, Inc. 
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Agency—J. Walter Thompson Co. 
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Agency—Hazard Adv. Co., Inc. 
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Agency—Campbell- Mithun, Inc. 
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Agency—J. M. Mathes Inc. 

UNITED STATES ENVELOPE CO........ 171 
Agency—Wm. B. Remington Inc. 

UNITED STATES RUBBER CO.... .46, 165 
Agency—Fletcher Richards, Calkins & Holden, 

Inc. 

UNIVERSAL OIL PRODUCTS CO............156 
Agency—Tobias, O’ Neil & Gallay, Inc 

VEEDER-ROOT, INC. SOReESbesSacevcwe OO 
Agency—Sutherland- Abbott 

WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH CO.. 133 
Agency—Benton & Bowles, Inc, 

S. S. WHITE DENTAL MFG. CO...... vince ae 
Agency—W. L. Towne Co., Inc. 

VOC WT TE MINTO GB... cc cccccvcccccccee 152 
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Agency—Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc 
lk, rer i f82 
Agency—MacDonald Cook Co. 
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THE TREND 








Too Many Bosses in Banking 


In what seems to be an extremely dubious and 
high-handed intervention, attorneys for the Justice 
Dept. have delayed the purchase of one Wisconsin 
bank by another (page 68) even though the acquisi- 
tion had won the approval of both the state banking 
commission and the Federal Reserve Board. 

Under the law, the Fed is the body that has 
the power to accept or reject bank holding company 
acquisitions. The Justice Dept., however, injected 
itself in the case on the pretext that the antitrust 
laws might be involved. It did not in fact charge 
the banks with any violation of the law. Instead, it 
requested that the banks hold up the proposed 
acquisition until Justice could make a review. 
Rather than face action after the acquisition, the 
banks in question had no choice but to agree to a 
postponement. 

This is not the first time that Justice has inter- 
vened in banking. Only a few weeks ago, its 
Antitrust Div. stepped in to block a proposed 
merger between two Connecticut banks. Here 
again, the merger had been approved, after a 
thorough study, by the Fed. And here again, Justice 
did not actually file any suit but merely threatened 
action under the Sherman Act, the first time that 
this device has been used against a bank. As a 
result, the banks called off the merger. 

The zeal of the Justice Dept. is to be commended. 
But it appears to be misplaced. For there are a 
host of specific safeguards in banking legislation to 
protect against monopolies or undue concentrations. 
And the Federal Reserve Board has never been 
accused of leniency in deciding whether to approve 
or veto banking mergers and acquisitions. 

This suggests that the watchdogs of the Justice 
Dept. are engaged in mischievous and harassing 
tactics in matters that do not concern them. Before 
any real and lasting damage is done, it behooves the 
wiser heads in the Administration, including the 
Attorney General, to call off the dogs fast. 

In fact, it now seems that there is an undue con- 
centration of authorities looking into the matter of 
concentration in banking. If the Justice Dept. 
honestly feels that the present laws are insufficient, 
then it should submit recommendations to Congress 
for a change in the laws. But as long as the present 
laws are on the books, the Justice Dept. has no 
business getting into the act. 


Industry and Education 


Two lengthy, scholarly studies, out last week, 
have some deservedly harsh words to say about 
the quality of business education that most U.S. 
colleges are giving today (BW—Oct.31’59,p84). Al- 
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though conducted independently, both studies come 
to the same conclusion: Except in a few of the out- 
standing graduate schools, the student who concen- 
trates on business courses is likely to come out 
knowing very little about business and nothing 
about anything else. 

A large part of the blame for this unhappy state 
of affairs rests with the educators themselves. For 
years, the academicians, with their traditional con- 
tempt for anything so crass as cash, have steered the 
most promising students away from _ business 
courses. At the same time, college administrators, 
who are anything but scornful of the dollar, have 
been tempted to make the business schools cheap 
degree factories for students who couldn’t stand the 
gaff of a straight liberal arts course. 

But if the academicians must take their share of 
the blame, so must the businessmen who hire the 
students from the schools that specialize in bargain- 
counter degrees. All too often, the employer is un- 
willing to put any value on true education. He wants 
a graduate “who knows something,” meaning a boy 
who has had a narrowly technical training in office 
procedures, bookkeeping, or filing. It’s not until 
some years later that the employer begins to wonder 
why these young hotshots never seem to qualify for 
promotion or make any real contribution. 

There is no question that the quality of business 
education needs upgrading. But if the drive for 
higher standards is to get anywhere, it must come 
as much from businessmen as from the colleges. 


Training Technicians 


There is another, totally different aspect of edu- 
cation in which business also has a vital interest. 
An increasing number of local schools and com- 
munity colleges are making an effort to set up and 
maintain technical education programs (page 76). 
These courses are designed to help fill one of the 
big holes in the U. S. manpower situation—the short- 
age of technicians. 

These programs, like most vocational education, 
depend heavily on advisory boards from local indus- 
try—for suggestions on updating courses, for visit- 
ing lecturers, for money and equipment. 

Industry has a good record for cooperation with 
these schools. But what it has done so far has only 
scratched the surface. Too much cooperation is just 
on paper; too many companies are waiting for the 
schools to take the initiative. 

The company that gives a boost to technical 
training in the local schools is not only helping 
itself, it is helping to upgrade the whole U.S. labor 
force. In the long run, there is no investment that 
will pay off more handsomely. 
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Neat new way 
to beat the heat 














By leaving nothing at all to chance, 
Sunbeam develops kitchen appliances 


so sturdy they operate for years with- 
out need of maintenance or repair. 

In the case of a new-model portable 
mixer, Sunbeam engineers subjected 
the design to grueling bench tests. 
They discovered that lubricants 
tended to break down under the 
churning of the beaters. Overheating 
resulted—until a product of Shell re- 
search was put to work. 























Tests showed Shell Alvania® Grease 
would provide trouble-free protection 
for at least 10 vears of average home 
service. Today, this highly stable 
multi-range Shell lubricant is helping 
Sunbeam mixers beat the heat. 

Developing more advanced and de- 
pendable lubricants for industry is 
another example of the way Shell 
Research works to bring you more for 
your money wherever you see the 
Shell name and trademark. 


59, SHELL OIL COMPANY 


SUNBEAM CORPORATION build 
long-term protection into new apy] 
ances with a product of Shell Resé 
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‘SHELL 


Leaders in Industry rely on Shell Industrial Products 
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CONVAIR’S JET 880 


THE JET-LINER THAT 


YEARS AHEAD 


=O) 5 am 4-71 te On OO) 1 = 


The 880 Jet-Liner, latest to be produced, is 
the only jet transport to meet every performance 
estimate! Creative engineering - dramatic 
design + traditional craftsmanship - unmatched 
elegance - power by General Electric for 
superior speed—the world’s fastest passenger 
plane! With these advantages, the 880, built by 
Convair, a Division of General Dynamics 
Corporation, adds up to the Jet-Liner that is 
mae... ites: years ahead for years to come! 


CONVAIR 
sovsion or GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 


First to offer Convair 880 or 600 Jet-Liner service will be TWA, DELTA, TRANSCONTINENTAL (Argentina), REAL-AEROVIAS (Brazil), S.A.S., SWISSAIR, AMERICAN, C.A.T. (Formosa) 

















